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Report of the 

Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee. 


We, tlie undersigned members of tbe Provineial. Banking Enquiry 
Committee, Bengal, have tbe honour to submit, .on the conclusion of 
our labours, the following report for the information of the Indian 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee. 


Part I. 


Introductory. 

CHAPTER I. 

Working of the Committee. 

2. Appointment and Personnel of the Committee.- The histoiy of 
the appointment and constitution of the Central and vai'ious Provin- 
cial Banking Enquiry Committees “to investigate the pi-esent condition 
of banking in India and to make recommendations for their improve- 
ment and expansion” will be found in the letter which the Hon’ble 
Mr. E. Burdon, c.s.i., c.i.e., i.c.s., Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Finance Department, addressed to all Provincial Govern- 
ments in April 1929 [No. F. 2 (III) F/29, dated 3rd April 1929]. In 
pursuance of the policy and procedure laid down therein (vide para- 
graphs 5, 6 and 9) the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
was ushered into being by a Government of India Press Communique 
(copy forwarded with Bengal Government, Finance Department, letter 
No. 3679F'., dated the 30th July 1929) which announced its personnel 
as noted below : — 

(1) Mr. K. C. De, c.i.e., i.c.s. (Retired), Chairman, 

(2) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Heimiyatuddin Ahmad (Secretary of 

Barisal Central Co-operative Bank), co-operative expert. 

(3) Dr. J. C. Sinha (head of the Department of Economics, Dacca 

Dniversitj’^), Indian economist. 

(4) Eai Badridas Goenka Bahadur, c.i.e., m.l.c. (merchant and 

banlcer), representative of commerce. 

(5) Dr. Narendra Nath Law, rh.D., representing indigenous 

haiikers. 

(6) Khan Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque, m.l.g. (pleader, Krish- 

nagar, Nadia), representative of agricultural interest. 

(7) Rai Sasadhar Ghose Bahadur (pleader, landholder and Chair- 

man, klymensingh Central Co-operative Bank), 

'representative of urban interest. 

(8) Ba.liu Joges Chandra Chaudhuri (Deputy Collector), Secretary, 
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Terms of referoncCr — fn paragraphs 6 and 7 of the said letter 
tfio si'0])o und funidioiis of Uu* Canfral and jVovincial Commit fees were 
iuial\S(Ml jii soma dotail and tho main matters for shidy hv the Provincial 
l.oinimlieeH \vor<‘ defined to he 

with rcferenec to the development and extension of banking on 
vSonnd lines — 

(i) agrieult ura] erodit (inehiding ao-operntive credit) and credit 
la(’ilities for small industries; 

(ill mortgage hunks and 

(Hi) financing of internal trade in connection with all the above 
headings. 

It was explained that “essentially the purposes which it is desired 
to secure, so far ns the intere.sts of tlie rural population are concerned, 
arc that tlie cultivator should he enabled to secure tlie credit he needs 
both for the improvement of his land and its eijuipment and for the 
marketing of his produce; and that, on the other hand, means should 
he devised to stimulate the habit of investment and attract hanking 
deposits,’’ And it was suggested that “hearing these puiposes in mind 
the jiroviucial committees should conduct in a few selected areas an 
intensive survey of conditions, existing facilities and retjuirements, and 
a general survey of tlie province as a whole.” These points were 
elaborated in a memorandum, forming enclosure to the Hon’ble the 
Finance Secretary’s letter, which is reproduced as Appendix T to our 
jiresent report. These 11103’ be regarded as our terms of reference, 

4. Procedure adopted and work done> — We first met in Calcutta, 
wliich was the headquarters of our Committee, on the 3rd August 
1929, fvnd for the better part of tlie montli of August devoted our 
attrition to the consideration of the standard questionnaire drawn up 
by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee for issue by the 
Piuvincial Committees and made additions thereto in order to elicit 
information regai’ding the special conditions prevailing' in the Presi- 
denc3^ The questionnaire finally approved was printed in English 
witli the additions shown in italics and was also translated into Bengali. 
Copies either in English or in vernacular w’ere sent to all persons, both 
official and non-official, who were considered to be likel^^ to give us 
useful information and a copy was sent to everyone who_ asked for it. 
Copies were also distributed in various local centres visited by tha 
Committee. The questionnaire was published in the Calcutta Gazette 
and copies were supplied to the press for general information. A cop3’' 
of it is printed a.s Appendix II. to this report. 

We also prepared separate questionnaires (vide Appendix III to 
this report) for the co-operative central banks, which number 120, and 
registered joint stock loan companies, which number 782, in this 
province. A copy of the respective qixestionnaire was sent to each of 
them. Special questions were also issued (vide Yolume III) to 

(i) The Postmastei'-General. regarding the feasibility of intiuduc- 

ing certain measures for providing further banking facilities 
in the post offices, 

(ii) The Imperial Bank of India, Calcutta, with regard to its 

financing of tea industry. 
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(iii) The Commissioner of Income-tax and the Eegistrar of Co- 

operative Societies regarding certain suggested concessions to 
co-operative societies in the matter of income-tax, 

(iv) The lute Mills Association with regard to the indebtedness of 

the employees in the jute mills near Calcutta, 

(v) The firms selling agricultural implements and machines, 

regarding the adequacy or otherwise of facilities for financ- 
ing the purchase of such implements, and 

(vi) All District Judges regarding the working of the Usurious 

Loans Act in this province. 

In all we received 223 replies to the Grenerai Questionnaire, 57 
replies from the Central Co-operative Banks and 84 replies from the 
Joint-Stock Loan Companies and 23 wiutten notes and memoranda on 
different subjects connected with our enquiry. Most of them have 
been printed and will be found in Vohimes II and III of our report. 

Of those who replied to the questionnaire, 36 gave oral evidence 
before us, 19 being officials and 17 being non-officials. Besides, 54 
persons were examined orally on specific questions although they had 
not submitted any written replies. A list of the witnesses examined 
has .been given in Appendix IV. 

5. The interval between sending up questionnaires to various 
persons and institutions and getting replies thereto was utilised by us 
in making intensive surveys of existing conditions and credit facilities 
in certain selected areas as enjoined upon us by, our terms of reference. 
One luiudj'ed typical villages' in the five administrative divisions of the 
province were selected for the purpose, viz: — 

(i) 30 villages in the district of Birbhum, Burdwan Division. 

(ii) 25 villages in the district of Bogra, Bajshahi Division. 

(iii) 15 villages in the sadar subdivision of the district of Nadia, 

Presidency Division. 

(iv) 20 villages in the Jamalpur subdivision of the district of 

Mymensingh, Dacca Division. 

(v) 10 villages in the Chandpur subdivision of the district of 

Tippera, Chittagong Division. 

Eleven more villages were selected in areas having special features. 
The detailed economic survey in these villages was carried out by an 
honorary agency composed of both officials and_ non-officials of the 
locality. They volunteered to undertake the work at the request of 
the Chairman, who, along with some of the members, visited the 
different centres to initiate the work and explain the terms and scope 
of the enquiry to the local gentlemen. But for their assistance which 
they readily proffered it would have hardly been possible for us to do 
this portion of our work within the short time allotted to us and we 
are grateful for the assistance we received from them. A member was 
placed in supervising charge of each of the five centres. 

6. Itinerary. — A complete itinerary of the Committee is given in 
Appendix V. Besides visiting the areas selected for intenshe survey 
for the purpose of initiation of the work and subsequent supervision 
of its progress and certain district headquarters for the purpose of 

2 
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taking* evidence of witnesses the members of the Committee also visited 
eitlier in batches or individually certain other places to gather first 
hand information with reg-p-d to some special subjects, e.g., they 
visited Jalpaiguri to examine the question of financing the tea 
industry; JNaogaon (in Eajshahi), to make a critical study of the 
various co-operative organisations in the Ganja Mahal, especially the 
pool for the hemp drug and the Land Mortgage Bank, the only insti- 
tutions of the kind in the province; Bhagyakul, to examine the condi- 
tiou pievciiliiig in tlie ClidT areaj tTcssoi'e, to soo' tliG ■working of some 
old established Loan Ofiices; Gosava (in Sir Daniel HamilWs 
zamindary in tlie Sunderbans), where a colony of cultivators has been 
established and all their needs and requirements as regards finance, 
supplies, disposal of crops, education and sanitation are being met on 
co-operative principles; and Dacca and Tangail subdivision in the 
Mymensingh district, for gathering information about indigenous 
bankers and their methods of work. Advantage was also taken of 
these tours to examine and record the evidence of local gentlemen 
intimately connected with, or particularly interested in, the special 
subjects under enquiry in those localities. 


7. DifficuJties encountered. — The main difficulty that this Com- 
mittee laboured under was the absence of a regular staff of village 
officials, such as patwaris, who are entrusted with the duty of beeping 
the village records corrected up to date. This has been particularly 
felt in connexion with the intensive surveys of villages. The Settle- 
ment records were often old and out of date as in Bengal theie is no 
establishment for their maintenance. It was, thei'efore, necessary to 
collect first hand information with regard to the raiyat’s holdings, 
lands, assets, liabilities and indebtedness, family budgets, etc., and this 
vei-y task, which a permanent staff of village officials in daily contact 
with the village life would have been the most suitable and satisfactory 
agency to perform, had to be entrusted to a ' mostly untrained and 
unofficial agency which was also unpaid, as the work had to be carried 
out with the utmost economy. Having regard to this disadvantage 
and to the time limit imposed on the Committee, which necessitated 
hurrying through the work of the intensive sui’vey, it should not be a 
matter of surprise if the enquiry has suffered somewhat in jDrecisioii and 
thoroughness. 

8. Another difficulty which this Committee had to encounter was 
the paucity of information with regard to indigenous banks and 
bankers. In 'Bengal such bankers are mostly non-Bengalees, who have 
been chary of giving much assistance in this respect to the Committee. 
The Bengali indigenous bankers, such as there are, are generally men 
of small education who fight shy of Committees and Commissions and 
are not at all disposed to expre.ss their views on any question even 
when asked. Strictly speaking no written replies to the Committee’s 
questionnaire were received from them, and some of us had ultimately 
to interview a few of them individually and reduce to writing the 
answers that could be elicited from them. 

9. Some of the loan offices, affiliated to a recent organisation under 
the name of the Bengal Bankers’ Federation, resolved not to render 
any assistance to our Committee on the ground that Government did 
not think it fit to take in a representative of theirs on the Committee 
and they did some propaganda to have the Committee boycotted. As 
the Bankers' Federation comprises only 65 to 60 loan offices out of a 
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total of 782 in tlie province, their action only precluded the presenting 
of their own case before us. A good many of .the loan offices furnished 
information wanted from them, and even in respect of those which 
kept aloof, the Committee could obtain the required statistics from other 
^ sources except in the case of some very new ones, 

10. One of the difficulties that has all along beset the Committee’s 
labours was perhaps inevitable from its very nature. The subject under 
our enquiry is too technical to appeal to popular imagination. It 
requires serious thinking, careful study and practical experience. As 
such, it was hardly to be expected that the general public, or for the 
matter of that, even the educated portion of it, would show much 
enthusiasm in coming forward to assist us with carefully prepared 
replies and well thought-out suggestions with regard to our various 
problems. Again, while it is no doubt true that credit and finance 
concern everyone vitally, it is also equally true that hiiman nature 
being what it is, no one — not even the neediest borrower — can welcome 
the idea of an outsider, however well-meaning he may be, trying to 
probe too deeply into his financial position, his family budget and 
his earnings. This has often made it difficult for us to obtain reliable 
information on several important points — particularly agricultural 
indebtedness. 
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CHAPTER IJ. 

Economic Features of Bengal. 

11. Physical features — The Presidency of Bengal as at present 
constituted is roughly shaped as a triangle wedged in between the two 
provinces which have been carved out of it, Assam in the east and 
Bihar and Orissa in the west. Its vertex penetrates well into the ECiiua- 
lajms and lies at the foot of the mountain State of Silchini, while its base 
is washed by the' waters of the Bay of •Bengal. It comprises the delta 
of the great rivers, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and the valleys 
of the affluents that emerge into the delta. The province is naturally 
divided into four distinct areas, with peculiar characteristics, wbicli 
are thus described in the Imperial Gazetteer : 

“West Bengal, or the part west of the Bhagirathi, lies outside the 
true delta. The eastern portion of this tract is low and of alluvial 
formation; but farther west, laterite begins to predominate, and the 
sui’face rises and becomes more and more undulating and roclcy, until 
at last it merges in the uplands of Chota Hagpur. Centhal Bengal, or 
the part lying south of the Padma between the Bhagirathi on the 
west and the Madhumati on the east, was formerly the Ganges delta; 
but it has gradually been raised above flood-level, and the great rivers 
which formerly flowed through it, depositing their fertilising silt, 
yielding an ample supply of wholesome drinking water and draining 
it, have shrunk to insignificance.' Their mouths have silted up and 
their banks are often higher than the surrounding- country; which- they 
are no longer able to drain. East Bengal, or tlie coxmtry east of tlie 
present course of the Brahmaputra and the Madhumati, includes the 
present delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, where the process ot 
land-formation is still going on; but in the south-eiJst the hill rahge 
that divides Assam from Burma projects into it, while on the confiues 
of Dacca and Mymensingh, the Madhupur Jungle, a tract of quasi- 
laterite, rises above the i-ecent alluviiim. Hoeth Bengal lies north 
of the Padma and is wholly alluvial, with the exception of the greater 
part of the district of Darjeeling and an elevated tract known as the 
Barind similar to the Madhupur Jungle, which occupies a considerable 
area on the confines of Dinajpur, Malda, Bajshahi and Bogra. In 
spite of its proximity to the hills, the general level of the alluvial 
country is very low, esnecially in Bangpur, and the central part oj 
Bajshahi; and it suffers from obsti-ucted drainage, due to the .silting 
up of the rivers and the gradual raising of their beds.” 

12. Population. — ^With the exception of the luountains in the 
northern district of Darjeeling and the hills in the so\ith-eastern districts 
of Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts, the province consists of a 
wide flat alluvial plain raised onlj’- a few feet above the mean sea 
level and intersected by innumerable waterways. There are no_ forests 
except in the hills mentioned above and in the swamps bordering the 
head of the Bay. The plains grow every kind of tree, vegetable and 
rrop that is to be found in the tropical and the lower parts of tbc 
temperate regions. This wealth of the vegetable kingdom 
vast multitude of population. The Imperial Gazetteer of 190-. 
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described tbe Presidency as -tbe largest and 'most populous province 
in tbe Indian Empire, The subsequent reduction of area has made 
it the smallest of all the- provinces except Assam, though still the 
most populous. Its 76,884 square miles contain a - population of 
46,695,538, of whom 43,509,235 reside in the rural areas. The density 
of population is 606 per square mile and in rural areas 582, being 
greater than the density of any other province In India, The density 
is greatest in the fertile tracts of eastern ajid northern Bengal, 1,148 
in Dacca, 1,072 in Tippera and 828 in Pabna ; while in the central 
and western Bengal it greatly diminishes being as low as 389 in 
Bankura, 

i 

13, Villages and houses. — Bengal is primarily an agricultural 
country and the bulk of its population numbering 36,204,994 depend on 
agriculture for their livelihood. Of these, 9,020,472 have been classified 
as ordinary cultivators and 20,825,393 as their dependants. They all 
live in the rural areas. In Bengal there are hardly an;^ village sites 
with congregation of houses as in upper India. Except in some parts 
in western Bengal, the homesteads of the villagers are scattered in 
the midst of their orchards and farms or huddled together in long 
strips of land higher than the surrounding country or on small 
mounds raisea in the midst of swamps. There are few masoniy 
structures in these- villages and they are occupied by the middle class 
people, hardly 'ever by an agriculturist. The peasants live in ciitcha 
houses erected on mud plinths. In parts of westena, central and 
northern /Bengal, where the soil is comparatively stifi, the walls are 
made of. earth; b.ut in other parts, of bamboo mattings, reeds and 
similar light materials. 'They are roofed with thatches of grass or 
rice-straw, and, in more prosperous houses, corrugated iron sheets. The 
furniture that the peasant possesses in his house is, very scanty and 
usually consists of one or two platform beds constructed of timber or 
bamboo, a wooden chest and a stool or two. The u-tensils are generally 
mado^of earthenware and, in richer families, brass, china or enamelled 
iron . 

14. General conditions of agriculture. — The soil is fertile and in 
many tracts bears two and in some three crops' in a year, often without 
any manure. In some of the districts of central and western Bengal 

- there aie many fields which are periodically left fallow to recuperate. 
The red laterite soil is not so fertile as the white alluvial loam, though 
it bears a good rice crop evei'y year. There is some irrigation in parts 
of western and central Bengal both from tanks or patural streams and 
also from irrigation canals constructed by Government. The total 
irrigated area is 1,413,700 acres, of which 101,318 acres only are 
irrigated by canals constructed by Government. Many areas in central, 
eastern and northern Bengal are annually inundated by the flood of the 
rivers and their fertility renewed by the deposit of silt. Ordinarily no 
manure is used, but droppings of cattle and the silt from the bottom of 
ponds and stagnant pools are sometimes employed when available. 
There is, howe-^er, a general practice of using leguminous crops in 
alternation with paddy, generally in the same year, when the soil is 
enriched by the nitrogen-bearing nodules in the roots. 

The fertility of the agricultural land is deteriorating steadily on 
account of the absence of manure. The yield of the different crops 
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Ci^APTER II. 

Economic Features of Bengal. 

11. Physical features. — The Presidency of Bengal as at present 
constituted is joughly shaped as a triangle wedged in between the two 
provinces w^hich have been carved out of it, Assam in the east and 
Bihar and Orissa in the west. Its vertex penetrates well into the Hima- 
layas and lies at the foot of the mountain State of Sikkim, while its base 
is washed by the wmters of the Bay of ‘Bengal. It comprises the delta 
of the great rivers, the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, ' and the valleys 
of the affluents that emerge into the delta. The province is naturally 
divided into four distinct areas, with peculiar characteristics, which 
are thus described in the Imperial Gazetteer : 

“West Bengal, or the part west of the Bhagirathi, lies outside the 
true delta. The easteim portion of this tract is low and of alluvial 
formation; but farther west, laterite begins to predominate, and the 
surface rises and becomes more and more undulating and rocky, until 
at last it mei'ges in the uplands of Chota Hagpur. Central Bengal, or 
the part lying south of the Padma between the Bhagirathi on the 
west and the Madhumati on the east, was formerly the Ganges delta; 
but it has gradually been raised above flood-level, and the great rivers 
which formerly flowed through it, depositing their feHilising silt, 
yielding an ample supply of wholesome drinking water and draining 
it, have shrunk to insignificance.' Their mouths have silted up and 
their banks are often higher than the surrounding country; which- they 
are no longer able to drain. East Bengal, or the country east of the 
present course of the Brahmaputra and the Madhumati, includes the 
present delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, where the process oi 
land-formation is still going on; but in the south-east the hill range 
that divides Assam from Burma projects into it, while on the confines 
of Dacca and Mymensingh, the Madhupur Jungle, a tract of quasi- 
laterite, rises above the recent alluvium. North Bengal lies north 
of the Padma and is wholly alluvial, with the exception of the greater 
part of the district of Darjeeling and an elevated tract known as the 
Barind similar to the Madhupur Jungle, which occupies a considerable 
area on the confines of Dinajpur, Malda, Hajshahi and Bogra. In 
spite of its proximity to the hills, the general level of the alluvial 
country is veiy low, esnecially in Rangpur, and the central part of 
Rajshahi; and it suffers from obstimcted drainage, due to the silting 
up of the rivers and the gradual raising of their beds.” 

12. Population. — ^With the exception of the mountains in the 
northern district of Darjeeling and the hills in the south-eastern districts 
of Chittagong and Chittagong Hill Tracts, the province consists of a 
wide flat alluvial plain raised only a few feet above the mean sea 
level and intersected by innumerable waterways. Thei’e are no_ forests 
except in the hills mentioned above and in the swamps bordering the 
head of the Bay. The plains grow every kind of tree, vegetable and 
rrop that is to be found in the tropical and the lower parts of the 
temperate regions. This wealth of the vegetable kingdom supports a 
vast multitude of population. The Imperial Gazetteer of 190c. 
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described tlie Presidency as tlie largest and most populous province 
in tlie Indian Empire. The siibsequent reduction of area has made 
it the smallest of all the provinces excejit Assam, though still the 
most populous. Its square miles contain a population of 

46,695,538, of vhom 43,509,235 reside in the rural areas. The density 
of population is 606 per square mile and in rural areas 582, being 
greater than the density of any other province in India. The density 
is greatest in the fertile tracts of ea.stem apd northern Bengal, 1,148 
in Dacca, 1,072 in Tippera and 828 in Pabna ; while in the central 
and western Bengal it greatly diminishes being as low as 389 in 
Bankura. 

13. Villages and houses. — Bengal is primarily an agricultural 
country and the bulk of its population numbeirng 36,204.994 depend on 
agriculture for their livelihood. Of tl)ese, 9,020,472 have been classified 
as ordinary cultivators and 20,825,393 as their dependants. They ail 
live in the rural areas. In Bengal there are hardly any village sites 
with congregation of houses as in upper India. Except in some parts 
in western Bengal, the homesteads of the villagers are scattered in 
the midst of their orchards and farms or huddled together in long 
strips of land higher than the surrounding country or on small 
mounds luisea in the midst of swamps. There are few masoniy 
strxictures in these villages and they are occupied by the middle class 
peoxfie, hardly ever by an agriculturist. The peasants live in cufeha 
houses erected on mud plinths. ^ In ])arts ol westei-n, central and 
northern /Bengal, where the soil is comparatively stiff, the walls are 
made of earth; but in other parts, of bamboo mattings, reeds and 
similar light materials. They are roofed with thatches of grass or 
rice-straw and, in more i^rosperous houses, corrugated iron sheets. The 
furniture that the peasant possesses in his house is veiy scanty and 
usually consists of one or two platform beds constructed of timber or 
bamboo, a wooden chest and a stool or two. Tlie utensils are generally 
mado 'of earthenware and, in richer families, brass, china or enamelled 
iron. 

14. General conditions of agriculture. — Tlie soil is fertile and in 
many tracts bears two and in some three ciops in a year, often without 
any manure. In some of the districts of central and western Bengal 
there aie many fields which are periodically left fallow to recuperate. 
The red laterite .soil is not so fertile as the white alluvial loam, though 
it bears a good rice crop eveiy year. There is some irrigation in parts 
of western and central Bengal both from tanks or natural streams and 
also from irrigation canals constructed by Government. The total 
irrigated area is 1,413,700 acres, of which 101,318 acres only are 
irrigated by canals constructed by Government. Many areas in central, 
eastern and northern Bengal are annually inundated by the flood of the 
rivers and their fertility renewed by the deposit of silt. Ordinarily no 
manure is used, but droppings of cattle and the silt from the bottom of 
ponds and stagnant pools are sometimes employed when available. 
There is, however, a general practice of using leguminous crops in 
alternation with paddy, generally in the same year, when the soil is 
enriched by the nitrogen-bearing nodules in the roots. 

The fertility of the agricultural land is deteriorating steadily on 
account of the absence of manure. The yield of the different crops 
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has become less and less during the last fire 
be seen from the following table: 


qninqnenniums as will 


Average yield in lbs, per acre. 


Quinquennium ending 

'Winter 

rice. 

... 

Wheat. 

Gram, 

Rape and 
mustard. 

1906-07 

1,234 

801 

881 

492 

1911-12 

983 

861 

881 

492 

1916-17 

1,036 

698 

867 

- 480 

1921-22 

1,029 

688 

826 

485 

1926-27 

1,022 

721 

811 

■483 


There was widespread failure of the winter rice crop in the quinquennium 
ending in 1911-12, 

15. Rainfaiit — Agriculture in Bengal is mainly dependent on 
rainfall. There has seldom been any complete failure of crop on account 
of drought, Rainfall, which varies from 35 to 50 inches in the year in 
western and central Bengal and 70 to 120 inches in the east and 
north, is generally sufficient for all the needs of agriculture; but in 
some years the rainfall is irregularly distributed, and crops partially 
fail for want of water in proper time or from floods due to unseasonable 
downpours. 

16. Pi’incipal crops. — ^The agricultural produces include cereals 
such as rice, wheat, barley, millet, maize and pulses; fibre crops like jute 
and hemp; oil-seeds as rape, mustard, linseed and sesamum; potatoes 
and other vegetables; cane and date sngar; tea and tobacco. The 
principal crops are rice and jute. Out of 32 million tons of rice grown 
in British India in 1928-29, Bengal produced more than 30 per cent. 
(9,684,000 tons), while in the same year out of 97 lakhs of bales of jute, 
Bengal was responsible for more than 86 lakhs. Bengal may thus be 
said to hold practically the world’s monopoly of jute. The tea 
icrop of Bengal was 96 million Ihs. out of 403 millions produced in 
the whole of British India. This province grows more tobacco than 
any other in India except Madras and Bombay, the outturn being 
122,000 tons out of a total of 599,000 tons grown in the whole of 
British India. The principal food crop grown by the peoplq is rice, 
and only what is left over after meeting the needs of the people is 

. offered "for export. Much of the finer varieties grown is, however, 
shipped abroad and replaced by coarser qualities imported from Burma. 
Jute is the principal crop on which the Bengal agriculturist depends 
for his income, and the fluctuation in its price very materially affects 
his financial status. Pulses, vegetables, oil-seeds, ^ sugarcane aud 
tobacco are also grown principally for sale and their prices, though not 
so widely fluctuating as that of jute, react on the financial condition 
of the growers, 

17. System of land tenures. — Tjand Revenue is permanently assessed 
for the greater part of the province. There are a few temporarily settled 


estates of Tvliicli tlie revenue is liable to be reassessed periodically and 
there are some Government estates which are settled directly with 
-the agriculturists. There are hardly anj* peasant proprietors, and in 
the Government estates only does the peasant hold his land directly 
under the State. The proportion of actual cultivators holding land 
directly under the proprietor of an estate is also small, for thei’e are 
innumerable intermediate tenures between the proprietor and the cul- 
tivator in almost every estate. These tenure-holders are generally of 
the middle class, though a small proportion consists of agriculturists 
also. In one estate in Baharganj there are as many as thirty such 
intermediate tenures one under another. It is a common custom that 
when the o^yner of a tenure or holding is unable personally to cultivate 
the whole or any part of it, he gets it cultivated by an agriculturist 
called hargadar, hhagidar or adhiar and shares the produce equally 
with him. In western Bengal, specially in Midnapur, rent, called sanja, 

I is often paid in a fixed quantity of paddy, irrespective of the amount 
produced in any particular year. 

18. Rent^ — ^Rent, in Bengal, is not competitive but customary and 
follows the prevailing rate of the locality irrespective of the demand 
for land. The rate varies for ordinary rice-bearing land from Re. 1 
to Rs. 10 per acre in different parts of the province. It is compara- 
tively lower for the same class of land in eastern and northern Bengal 

"than in western and central, although the former is more productive. 
The gross rental of Bengal on the 31st March 1928 was Rs. 15,19,27,364 
and the gross area of agricultural holdings as found in the following 
paragraph being 31,502,508 acres, the average incidence of rent per 
acre is Rs. 4. 13 as. 

19. Agricultural holdings. — The holding's are almost all of very 
small size. I he table below gives the average area of holdings in 
those districts and tracts in the province where a record-of-rights has 
been prepared bj^' Settlement Officers : — 


Acres. 


Midnapur 

.. 1-29 

1-16 

Bankura 

.. 1-69 


1-63 

Khulna 

.. 2*44 


2-82 

Jessore 

.. 1-78 

Dacca 

.. 1-52 

Mymensingh 

.. 2*79 

•86 

Karidpur 

.. 1-39 

Bakarganj 

.. 2 

2-51 


2-54 


1-48 

Chittagong 

•98 

•61 

- 

1-26 


When rent is paid in cash. 
When produce rent is paid. 

When rent is paid in cash. 
Ditto. 

Of a tenure. 

Of a raiyati holding. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

When rent is paid in cash. 
When produce rent is paid. 

Of a raiyati holding. 

Of a tenure. 

Of a raiyati holding. 

WTien rent is paid in cash. 
When produce rent is paid. 

Of a tenure. 

Of a raiyati holding. 

Dor occupancy raiyati holdings. 
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Tippera 

Acres. 
.. 2*03 

Noakhali 

•86 

.. 2-46 

Rajsbahi 

•99 

.. 2-20 

Pabna 

•98 

.. 1*09 

Bogra 

.. 2-05 

Burdwan 

.. 1*44 

Murshidabad 

.. 1-27 

Birbbura 

.. 1-43 

24-Parganns 

.. 1*80 

Settlement 

Ofiicers arrived 


When cash rent is paid. 
When produce rent is paid. 

When rent is paid in cash. 
Wiien produce rent is paid. 

When rent is paid in cash. 
When produce rent is paid. 


t fliese hg-ures hy dividing the 
total area in possession of raiyats of the district by the number of 
Idiatian.s. B\it for the same liolding there is often more than one 
kliatian. This lias been recognised by Mr. Mumin in his Settlement 
Heport of Jessore and he has in consequence increased the figure 1‘78 
acres arrived ai hy tlie above method to 2 acres. This method of eal-~ 
culation is therefore obviously erroneous. Tlie average area per agri- 
cultural worker for tlie whole province was estimated at 2*215 acres 
in Thompson’s Census Heport of 1921. The Census Superinten- 
dent obtained his •estinuate by dividing the acreage under cultivation 
by the number of workers in agriculture, comprising ordinary cul- 
tivators, farm servants, field labourers and growers of special products. 
His estimate was not that of an agricultural tenant’s bolding but the 
average area which a single agricultural worker or labourer has 
to cultivate. An agricultural holding consists not only of the area 
cropped, but also of tlie current fallow and a good deal of the cultiirable 
waste other tlian fallow. We have for the purposes of our estimate 
assumed that a moiety of tlie culturable waste other than fallow is 
still in the khas possession of the landlord, and the remainder let out 
to holders of agricultural tenancies wJio have not yet been able to 
bring it under cultivation. We liave also excluded the area under 
tea as it is not included in tlie liolding of an agriculturist. On this 
basis the total area of the agricultural holdings will be as follows: — 


Acres. 

Net area actually sown in 1928-29 . , 23,826,700 

Current fallow . . . . • • 4,708,189 

Half of the culturable waste other than the 
fallow . . • • • • 2,967,619 

Total . . 31,502,508 

Dednct area under tea . • 193,600 


Net total area of holdings 


. . 31,308,908 
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There is no direct method hy which we can ascertain the nwmher of 
holdings. 'Wa have assumed that each agriculturist family owns a 
holding. Some may own more than one holding and others may he 
the owners of parts oi a holding only, hut we do not think we shall 
he very far out if for calculating the numher of holdings we take it 
to he equal to the numher of agriculturist families, Kow, a family 
consists, of persons living in one hoUPe. In rural areas 43,509,23t> 
persons reside in 8,461,335 houses or 0.*15 persons in one house. The 
people living in a house in an agricultural holding are the ordinary 
cultivators, market gardeners, and tlic farm servants (actual workers 
together with their dependants) a.s also the persons shown in the 
census report as partially agriculturi‘?ts and their dependants. Tliese 
partial agriculhirists are cultivators of tlieir own land, and tnusl 
therefore he owners of holdings. The total number of persons living 
in houses on agricxiltnrnl holdings is thus calculated below: — 


Ordinary cultivators and their dependants , . 29,845.805 

Slarket gardeners and their dependants . . 94,032 


Farm servants and their dependants 


18.920 


Partial agriculturists, actual workers 


290,918 


Their dependants taking 1 *85 dependants to 
one tiotual worker (the proportion for the 
whole population) .. .. •• 538,198 


Total number of persons living in houses in 
agricultural holdings .. .. 30,787,939 


If this figure is divided hy 5 -15, the average number of persons living 
in a house iu rural areas, we get 5,978,240 houses, or say 6,000, uOt) 
in round figures, and we take tliis as the numher of agricultural hold- 
ings. Dividing the total area of agricultural holdings by this figure, 
we get 5 -21 acres as the average area of a holding. We estimate that 
this is the coireci area of an agricultural holding in Bengal. 

20, Plots. — The agriculturist’s holding is divided into a numher of 
fields or plots. There are no hedges sniTounding these plots hut only 
low mud embankments six to eighteen inclics high called ails which 
also seiwe as passages through the fields. The plots belonging to any 
one holding are not necessarily contiguous hut are often separated from 
each other, sometimes hy considerable distance. This has been caused 
hy repeated partitions in consequence of the prevailing laws of inheri- 
tance and hy frequent changes of ownership hj' sale. The average area 
of a plot is also small, being about a quaiter ot an acre. They have- 
to he small in order to he able to conserve the rain water for the 
cultivation of paddy. The small areas and the fragmentaiy nature of 
the plots in the holdings have veiy adversely affected the credit of (he 
agricultural owners. Such small and isolated plots are of little use to 
any hut a local resident, and hence a cultivator hardly ever gets a 
loan from anybody unless living in the neighbourhood. 
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21. Nature of the raiyats* interest in the holding,— There are 
ordinarily; three kinds of interest which an actual cultivator of the 
«oil possesses in the land which he tills. There are many holdings 
lield at a fixed rent or rate of rejit AV'liicli are freely heritable and 
transferable and these are valued high. The rent is also low as the 
tenant has usually to pay a premium before a settlement at a fixed 
rate ^ is made. The bulk of the ordinary cultivators hold their land 
;as ‘settled” raiyats whose holdings (called occupancy holdings) are 
.-also heritable and transferable. These two classes of tenants cannoc 
be evicted except by a process of law and only in consequence of default 
in payment of rent, but while in the former case the rent cannot be 
-enhanced, in the latter it is liable to be enhanced by contract after 
periods of not less than fifteen years and at a rate not exceeding 12A 
per cent. The rent of occupancy holdings can however be enhanced 
T)y suit to a larger extent for certain specified reasons. The tiiird 
■class consists of the under-raiyats who hold under either of the two 
previously mentioned classes of raiyats for a fixed period or at the will 
of the landlord. Such rights are not ordinarily saleable, but when 

'permitted to be sold, fetch much less than the holding of a settled 
s-aiyat. 

22. Value of land in agricultural holdings.— The value of raiyati 
land depends primarily on the natui'e of interest of the tenant as 
-described above and on its productiveness and situation. The nature 
-of the soil, the prevailing rainfall or available means of irrigation 
and the variety of crop usually grown on the land determine its pro- 
ductiveness. The element of situation is governed by factors such as 
accessibility to the market, the volume of labour available and the rate 
cf wages prevalent in the locality. For these reasons lands of a similar 
mature are valued at widely different rates in different parts of the 
province. In the stex'ile tracts of central and western Bengal baud 
•sells at so low rate as Rs. 15 an acre while in the prolific tracts of 
-eastern and northern Bengal the price soars up to Bs. 1,500 and even to 
E.S, 2,000 per acre. The average prices of ordinary land bearing 
winter rice have been found at our intensive enquiry to be Rs. 328 in 
iBirbhum, Rs. 98 in Hadia, Rs. 369 in Bogra, Rs. 314 in Mymensiugh 
and Rs. 1,008 in Chandpur. We estimate the average value of an 
acre of agricultural land in the province to be Rs. 300. 

23. Cost of crop production. — ^An attempt was made during the 
intensive enquiiy to estimate the cost of production of the different crops 
^usually sown in Bengal in the 111 villages under enquiry, but the 
result obtained was disappointing. The cultivators never keep accounts 
and they are apt to exaggerate the cost largely in order to show reduced 
profits of cultivation; and in some cases, the costs have been shown 
as much greater than the harvest value of the produce. Such figures 
are impossible to credit, for in these circumstances no cultivator^ would 
Slave wasted labour in growing the crop. Within the short time at 
our disposal we could not arrange to have these figures tested and 
-corrected. We have, however, obtained from the Director, of Agri- 
iCulture figures based on the actual cost, incurred in cultivatmn oi 
"these crops in the Government demonstration farms situated in difteren 
.parts of the province. These data are reproduced in Appendix A to 
dihis chapter (page 33). 

■ 24. Profits of cultivation. — The following table shows the average 
profits of cultivation per acre of the. six principal crops grown in. 
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Bengal. The cost of cultivation is taken from the figures supplied 
hy the Director of Agriculture and -the yield from the standard or 
normal yields as shown in Table 3 of the Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops in India, 1928-29. The average yield of tobacco 
has been taken from the Quinquennial Eeport on the Crop Cutting 
Experiments ip Bengal from 1922-23 to 192G-27 as no later figures 
could be obtained. The harvest prices for 1928-29 are not yet pub- 
lished, but we have obtained the figures given below from the office 
of the Dii*ector of Statistics; — 


Name of crop. 

Average 
cost of 
crop pro- 
duction. 

Normal 
yield per 
acre in 

1 

Harvest 
price per 
innund 
in 1928-29. 

Value 
of ]iro- 
duce per 
acre. 

Profit. 


Es. 

lbs. 

Mds. 

Es. A. 

i 

Es. A. 

Es. 

Eice (cleaned) . . 

47 

1,022 

12-4 

G 10 

82 2 i 

! 

37 

Other food crops 
(wheat) 

33 

721 

9 

G 0 

54 0 

21 

Jute 

1 

92 

1 

1,331 

lG-2 

9 0 

145 12 

54 

Oil seeds (rape and 
mustard) 

1 

33 i 

483 

5-S 

8 12 

50 12 

18 

Cane sugar (gur) 

27G 

3,054 1 

j 

37-2 1 

1 

8 9 

318 8 

r* 

42 

Tobacco 

1G8 

1,007 

12-2 

20 0 

244 0 

76 


The average cost of crop production is based on the assumption that 
the cultivator has hired and paid for all the labour, human and cattle, 
employed in the production of the crop. It should also be borne in 
mind that the ordinary peasant does not, expend as much labour and 
manure on his field as is done in the demonstration farms. The profits 
shown are therefore those which a gentleman farmer, who hires all 
labour, human and cattle, and uses methods employed in Government 
farms, can expect to make in an average year. 

25. Value of crops pjroduced. — In 1928-29, the cropped area of the 
province was 23,826,700 acres of which 4,876,000 acres were cropped 
twice. The following table shows the value of the crops produced. 
The acreage under different crops and their yield are taken from the 
Estimates of Area and Yield of the Principal Crops in India in 1928-29 
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21. Nature of the raiyats» interest in the holding,— There are 
ordinarily three kinds of interest which an actual cultivator of the 
•soil possesses in the land Avhich he tills. There are many holdino-s 
held at a fixed rent or rate of rent which are freely heritable and 
iransferable and these are valued high. The rent is also low as the 
tenant has usually to pay a premium before a settlement at a fixed 
rate^is made. The bulk of the ordinary cultivators hold their land 
;as ‘^settled” raiyats whose holdings (called occupancy holdings) are 
olso heritable and transferable. These two classes of tenants cannot 
be evicted except by a process of law and onlj’’ in consequence of default 
in paj'^ment of rent, but while in the former case the rent cannot be 
'enhanced, in the latter it is liable to be enhanced by contract after 
periods of not less than fifteen years and at a rate not exceeding 12^ 
per cent. The rent of occupancy holdings can however be enhanced 
"by suit to a larger extent for certain specified reasons. The third 
olass consists of the under-raiyats who hold under either of the two 
previously mentioned classes of raiyats for a fixed period or at the will 
of the landlord. Such rights are not ordinarily saleable, but when 

'permitted to be sold, fetch much less than the holding of a settled 
raiyat. 

22. Value of land in agricultural holdings. — The value of raiyati 
land depends primaril 3 ’’ on the nature of interest of the tenant as 
'described above and on its productiveness and situation. The nature 
'of the soil, the prevailing rainfall or available means of irrigation 
and the variety of crop usuallj’- grown on the land determine its pro- 
ductiveness. The element of situation is governed by factors such as 
accessibility to the market, the volume of laboui’ available and the rate 
•of wages prevalent in the locality. For these reasons lands of a similar 
mature are valued at widelj'- different rates in different parts of the 
province. In the sterile tracts of central and western Bengal land 
•sells at so low rate as Rs. 15 an acre while in the prolific tracts of 
oastern and northern Bengal the price soars up to Its. 1,500 and even to 
Rs. 2,000 per acre. The average prices of ordinarj’- land bearing 
winter rice have been found at our intensive enquiry to be Rs. 328 in 
Birbhum, Rs. 98 in Hadia, Rs. 369 in Bogra, Rs. 314 in Mymensiugh 
and Rs. 1,008 in Chandpur. We estimate the average value of an 
acre of agricultural land in the province to be Rs. 300. 

23. Cost of crop production. — ^An attempt was made during the 
intensive enquiiy to estimate the cost of production of the different crops 
msually sown in Bengal in the 111 villages under enquiry’', but the 
result obtained was disappointing. The cultivators never keep accounts 
and they are apt to exaggerate the cost largel^’^ in order to show reduced 
profits of cultivation ; and in some cases, the costs have been shown 
as much greater than the harvest value of the produce. Such figures 
are impossible to credit, for in these circumstances no cultivator^ would 
have wasted labour in growing the crop. Within the short time at 
our disposal we could not arrange to have these figures tested and 
oori’ected. We have, however, obtained from the Director, of Agri- 
iculture figures based on the ' actual cost incurred in cultivatmn oi 
these crops in the Government demonstration farms situated in dineien 
.parts of the province. These data are reproduced in Appendix A to 
this chapter (page 33). 

■ 24. Profits Of cultivation. — The following table shows the average 
profits of cultivation per acre of the. six principal crops grown m 


\ 
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27. Standard of living. — The standard of living of the Bengal 
peasants has been steadily on the rise. Within the last two generations 
a remarkable advance has been made. They now wear more numerous 
and more expensive articles of attire than their grandparents did half 
a century ago. Attention is now directed to sanitation, education 
of children and 'medical treatment, on which more money is being 
spent every year. Luxuries have increased to a large extent by their 
introduction into villages by the improved means of communication. 
Cigarettes have to a large extent replaced the cheap indigenous tobacco 
which used to be smoked before. It cannot be said however that the 
peasants now eat much better, for the same improvements in the means 
of transpoiT have caused the good things prorluced in the villages to 
be forwarded to the more prosperous localities such as cities for sale. 
An attempt was made to ascertain the annual income and expenses of 
the villagers during the intensive enquiry, but the results have not 
been wholly satisfactory. No general conclusion applicable to the - 
whole province can be drawn from these isolated instances. We can, 
however, obtain a reliable estimate of the income of an agricultural 
family that is derived from agriculture alone, by dividing the total 
value of the crops produced (Es. 2,438 millions) by the number of such 
families (6 millions). This gives Rs. 406 per family or Rs. 79 per head 
of population. To this we have added Rs. 44 as the average annual 
income of a family from subsidiary occupations. Our estimate of Ihe 
income of an agricultural family thus comes to Es. 450 a jyar. In 
Chapter V we have estimated the expenditure of such a family to be 
Rs; 420 a year. This gives a small margin or surplus of Rs. 30 per 
family or Rs. 6 per head. Thus, in the estimation of the Comniittee 
there is very little room for improvement in the standard of living 
unless means are devised to improve the productiveness of the soil and 
' to bring to the producer a greater share of the value of the crops than 
the harvest price that he now commands. 

28. Tea. — One of the most valuable crops in Bengal is tea, but it 
has not been taken into consideration in the discussions of the crops 

■ in the preceding paragraphs, as the ordinary cultivator is not employed 
in producing it. In 1928, there were 388 tea gardens in Bengal, 
including the State of Tripura, containing 201,096 acres under tea. 
The quantity of tea manufactured was 96 millions lbs. valued at over 
6 crores of rupees. Most of the gardens are owned by joint stock com- 
panies, and only a few by individual proprietors. In every garden 
the labour is almost entirely recruited from outside Bengal, and the 
few local recruits are either non-Bengali labourers who had settled 
in the locality or their children. At one time the gardens were the 
property of Europeans only, but in recent years Bengali enterprise 
has made a considerable headway and a good many gardens in Darjeeling, 
Terai, Duars as well as Chittagong are now in their hands. 

29. Urban areais. — Calcutta . — The last Census Report has included 
135 localities among the urban areas, but most of these are ip. reality 
urban only in name. There is only one great city in Bengal, namely 
the Presidency town, Calcutta, which for more than 150 years has been 
the capital of the Indian Empire, and even now is the second city in 
the British Empire. With its adjoining suburbs, some of which are 
administered as independent municipalities, it forms a densely packed 
continuous city on both banks of the river Hooghly from Garden Reach 
and Sibpur on the south to Kanchrapara and Bandel on the north. 
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oTthfDi«X'oSiifcs“- i-^fomation collected from the cfBce 


Crop. 

Area 
cropped 
in acres. 

Total 
yield in 
maunds. 

'Harvest 
price^ per 
maund. 

Price of 
produce. 




Rs 

A. 

Rs. 

Rice . . 

21,403,000 

271,152,000 

6 

10 

179,63,82,000 

Wheat 

123.000 

896,000 

6 

0 

53,76,000 

Barley 

82,000 

728,000 

9 

9 

25,93,600 

Jowar 

4,000 

28,000 

3 

0 

- 84,000 

Bajra 

2,000 

28,000 

3 

0 

84,000 

Maize 

94,000 

868,000 

3 

0 

26,04,000 

Gram 

143,000 

1,176,000 

5 

8 

64,68,000 

Sugarcane 

196,000 

6,088,000 

8 

9 

5,17,86,000 

Cotton 

79,000 

90,000 

33 

0 

29,70,000 

Jute 

2,917,000 

43,300,000 

9 

0 

38,97,00,000 

Linseed 

132,000 

532,000 

8 

0 

42,66,000 

Rape and mustard 






seed 

700,000 

3,444,000 

8 12 

3,01,35,000 

Sesamum 

163,000 

644,000 

9 

0 

57,96,000 

Tobacco 

291,000 

3,416,000 

20 

0 

6,83,20,000 

Other crops 

2,383,700 

at say Rs. 

30 per acre. 

7,15,11,000 

Total 

28,702,700 

• • 

• • 

243,80,65,500 


26. Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. — ^Almost all 
agriculturists have other sources of income besides the produce of their 
fields. Some cultivators derive additional income by the sale of 
cocoanuts, betelnuts, and other fruits, from sale of surplus cattle bred 
in the farms, and from assisting other cultivators during harvest. 
During the rice harvest large bodies of cultivators and field labourers 
flow into the great rice districts of Bakarganj and Chittagong and into 
Burma. Sericulture and cultivation of lac are the principal subsidiary 
occupations in Malda, Eajshahi, Birbhum and Murshidabad. Poultry 
farming and sale of eggs and fowls are common in all farms owned by 
Muhammadans in every district, but are carried on on a large scale in 
Noakhali and Chittagong. The milk and vegetables produced in an 
agricultural farm are ordinarily consumed at home, but the surplus is 
often sold if there is a con^^enient bazar in the neighbourhood. Among 
domestic animals goats are commonly reared and sheep to a smaller 
extent for the market. Some of the lowest castes also breed pigs for the 
same purpose. Fishing is indulged in as pastime and to fill the larder, 
but sometimes a cultivator who owns a tank where fish can be reared, sells 
its finny contents pei;iodically to professional fishermen. In the low- 
lying tracts of eastern and northern Bengal where every cultivator 
owns his own boat, he often works as a boatman for hire in the slack 
season. In the same way bullock carts are sometimes hired out by 
oultivators. 
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Eastern Bengal and Assain from 1905 to 1912. On account of its- 
salnlirions climate, and l)eing the seat of a well-equipped residential 
UniTersity, it lias attracted many residents from the upper middle- 
classes as Avell as tlie commercial classes. Its population was 119,450 in 
1921. It is siiuated in the centre of the rich jute growing areas of 
eastern Bengal. Its river port, Naravanganj, is the principal centre of 
the jute trade. There is a considerahle volume of inland trade, hnanced 
by the branches of the Imperial Bank at Dacca and Iv’arayanganj and 
indigenous bankers, who are all Bengalis. The Marwaris and other 
non-Bengalis have not been able to capture any of the banking business- 
in this city. Many of the great money-lending houses among the 
Bengalis are residents of this city- or its neighbourhood. There is a 
Chamber of Commerce, composed chiefly of the European jute merchants- 
at jSTarayanganj. There used to be a considerable volume of export of 
hides, but this business has much declined in recent year.->. A tannery 
which was established in the days of the swadeslii boom is reported to‘ 
have ceased operation. The manufacture of the once world-famous- 
Dacca muslin is almost extinct, but there is a considerable production 
of hand-woven fine dJinfics and saris. A cotton mill on modern lines 
has recently been established. There are many other important small 
industries, among which that of the making of conch-shell bangles may 
be mentioned. The manufacture of a fine variety of imligenous washing, 
soap is carried on in many houses as well' as small factories, A soap 
factory on modern lines started during tlie swadeshi days was however 
not successful. 

32. Economic aspects of the caste system. — The majority of the- 
population in Bengal, 25 millions out of 47 millions, are Muhammadana 
who are not fettered by rules of caste. Among the Hindus, the caste- 
system is not so rigorous as in some other parts of India. With t lie- 
spread of education among all castes there now is very little restriction 
in the way of any individual adopting any trade or jn-ofession. The- 
higher castes among the Bengalis do not suffer any social ostracism 
for doing menial work. The hhadrnlok or educated middle classes are- 
still averse to -manual labour and working in the fields; this is not on 
account of any caste prohibition, hut for want of appreciation of ihe 
dignity of labour. Commerce, trade and banking are now distributed 
among all tbe castes. Many of the artisan castes are still wedded to 
tbeir ancestral craft; but some of the younger generation on receiving 
general education are gradually .-ihandoning it in favour of more- 
genteel and less laborious occupations. Tbe same process is also- 
working among tbe agriculturists, both Hindus and Muhammadans, 
many of whose sons, on leaving school, are seeking clerical and 
professional occupations. This is mmh to he deprecated, for the 
improvements in arts and crafts, as well as agriculture, and the- 
introduction of modern methods must, to a large extent, depend on' 
the exertions of educated men of these classes. Perhaps they themselves 
are not so much to blame as the system of education imparted in our 
schools. There are few technical or industrial 'schools, and the- 
general education given in our primary schools does not include the 
principles of agriculture or craftmanship." We were much impressed’ 
by the system prevailing in Sir Daniel Hamilton’s estate in the Snnder- 
hans, where every primary school teacher, himself a trained agricul- 
turist and weaver, is given every facilitj^ and encouragement to teacli? 
these arts to his pupils. 
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Calcutta Municipality, including those of the 
?« 3 oming municipalities of Toilygunge and Howrah was 1,327,547 in 
1^1 it IS the centre or all trade and comnierce of the province, and 
the head oiiices of all the important banifs and business houses are 
sg;uated here It is the headquarters terminus of three of the greatest 
of Indian railway systems, the East Indian, the Bengal Hagpur and 
the Eastem Bengal. Its port situated on the river Hooghly, 80 miles 
fium the sea, is one of the greatest river ports of the world, and deals 
with an enormous volume of shipping. Being the g'ate of eastern 
India, all the maritime trade of the adjoining inland provinces as 
well as of Bengal passes through it. The total value of the imports 
and exports in 1927-28 exceeded 222 crores of rupees, and including 
coasting trade, 254 crores. Being the seat of the Grovernment of Bengal 
as well as the centre of trade and commerce, arts and manufactures, 
culture and education, it attracts a large volume of population, not 
only from the interior of the province, but from all other provinces 
in the Empire; and this has given the city a cosmopolitan character. 
The jute mills, which attract a very large number of operatives are 
situated in or in the immediate proximity to the city. In this greatm 
Calcutta are to be found most of other big industries of the province. 
Every kind of small industry is well represented in the city proper. 
The foreign trade is almost entirely in the hands of European houses, 
though a few of the great Indian firms take a small pai’t in it. The 
greater part of the inland trade is in the hands of non-Bengalis, 
chiefly Marwavis. Thus, besides the Bengal Chamber of Commei'ce 
with European constituents, there are the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce, composed chiefly of Bengalis; the Marwari Chamber 
of Commei'ce with only Marwari members; and the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce whose members are principally men from outside Bengal, 
Muhammadans take only a very insignificant part in commerce, being 
represented by a few men from the western Presidency. The entire 
retail trade used to be in the hands of the Bengalis, Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans at one time, but the Marvuris and other people from 
outside have now ousted them to some extent. Indigenous banking, 
in the sense used in this report, that is to say, consisting of taking 
deposits and dealing in bundis, is almost entirely in the bands of the 
non-Bengalis, chiefly Marwaris. The money-lenders are principally 
Bengalis, but there am also a good many Marwaris and Patbans 
(Kabulis) among them. 

30. Chittagong . — There is a second port in the province at Chitta- 
gong, which is now a major port. It is plso a river port though only ten 
miles from the sea. Its activities are limited to the import of salt and 
some other commodities from Europe and the export of jute from 
eastern Bengal, cotton from the eastem hills and tea from Assam, 
There is a considerable amount of distributive trade chiefly owned by 
European bouses combined in a local Chamber of Commerce. There 
is also a great deal of activity in inland trade. The Imperial Bank and 
the National Bank of India have branches in Chittagong, and there 
are some indigenous hankers, chiefly non-Bengalis. There are four 
cotton ginning mills, three of which are worked by Bengalis. It is the 
headquarters terminus of the Assam Bengal Railway. Its population 
in 1921 was 36,030. 

31. Dacca . — The only other town which is of any commercial im- 
portance at all is Dacca. It was an old capital of Bengal in the days 
of the Moghul Empire and was the capital of the short-lived province of 
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APPENDIX A. 

A note on the cost of production of different crops in Bengal, by the 

Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

Tlie amo\int cf labour required for ibe produotion of various crops 
is given in “inen-days” and ‘*bullock-days” in five divisions of the 
Presidency. The vages of labour in each tract are also appended, 
iogetber vitli an estimate of the dailj' value of tbe labour of a pair 
of bullocks. Thus, it is possible to estimate tbe cost of cultivation of 
staple crops in each division by lured labour at recognised local rates. 
Of course ft is kncvn tbat tbe great proportion of labour for ordinary 
crops is provided by tbe cultivator and tbat only a small proportion 
of labour is hired. Ifeverilieless, tbe figures put up ofi'er a basis for 
comparison between different parts of tbe Presidencj'. 

Jute. — Cost of production per acre . — Tbe labour required to pro- 
duce an acre of .iute may be as follows, assuming an average season 
and good average ability on tbe part of tbe cultivator: — 


i\Ien-days. Bullock- 
days. 


Preparation of land 

14 

27 

Weeding 

25 

« « 

Harvesting 

20 

• • 

Extracting, etc. 

23 

2 

Total 

82 

29 


In tbe jnte-growing tracts of tbe Presidency and Burdwan, Paj- 
sliabi, and Dacca and Chittagong divisions, the average wages are 
annas 11, annas 11 and annas 12, respectively, and tbe value of a pair of 
bullocks per day may be assumed at annas 12 or annas 6 per animal. 
On these assumptions tbe cost of jute production in tbe respective 
Divisions would be ; — 


Presidency, 


/ 

Burdwan 

and 

Kajsbabi 

Divisions. 

Dacca and 
Chittagong 
Divisions. 

• 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Cost of human labour 

49 8 

54 0 

Bullock pou'cr 

21 12 

21 12 

Seed, 

3 0 

3 0 

Manure 

10 0 

10 0 

Kent 

6 0 

6 0 

Total 

90 4 

94 12 
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33, Economic effects of social and religious customs. — Marriage is 
almost \niiversi\I, that is to say, almost every grown-up man or woinaa 
in every station of life is or has been married. Many of these 
marriages take place, during adoloscence, and the result is the appear- 
ance of tdiildren early in tlie life of the fatlier, not infreqiiently before 
he is able to earn enough to maintain himself and his family. The 
consequciice is financial embarrassment, wliich often pursues liim 
ihrdughout his life, 'ilie custom of dividing the property of a deceased 
owner, between his sons, among Hindus, and between all liis wives and 
children and some other lelatives among Muhammadans, serves not only 
to distribute tlie wealtli, but also to reduce tl)e size of the holdings, mak- 
ing credit difficult. T'he expenses of social ceremonies, such as weddings' 
and funerals, among the middle classes are disproportionately high and 
nre tlie cause of many and heavj- debts. In spite of earnest endeavours 
by social reformers, this extravagance on social ceremonies is not 
^lecreasing. This evil though it exists among agriculturists is not so 
prominent. Iteligious ceremonies, however, do not ordinarily cost a 
man more than he can afford. 

34. Sanctity of debt. — In Bengal, as in inost other parts of India, 
There exists a very strong feeling among all castes, creeds and classes, 
of the sanctity of debt. A borrower, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
has an inherent repugnance towards repudiation of a debt incurred by 
him. This feeling may have had its origin in the religious precepts 
of the respective creeds, or in the social customs prevailing among the 
people, hut it undoubtedly exists, and to its existence must be^ attribut- 
ed the fact that so many of the debts are verbal or recorded in a very 
informal manner and seldom attested bj’^ witnesses. In Chapter XIII 
of the report we have described how the depositor has no hesitation 
in entmsting his hard earned savings to the indigenous baujeer 
without obtaining any receipt at all, and also how the indigenous 
banker unhesitatingly issues loans on informal instruments of credit 
such as jntvjns, hatchiias or khataj^eta^. The rapid .and unimpeded 
g'l’owth of co-operative societies among such an illiterate population is 
undoubtedly due to the pi’evalence of this sentiment. A borrower 
.•seldom tries to evade repayment of the debt, and will always pay if 
he can. For this reason, the village money-lender has so seldom to sue 
bis client. There is also a veiy strong sentiment among all Bengalees, 
that, a debt incurred in this world, continues to weigh ou him in the 
next; and it is universally considered a sacred duty of a pious son to 
redeem bis father’s debt, wbetber be inherits any property of bis father 
or not, and even when the debt is irrecoverable by the law of limitation 
or otherwise. A notable example of this was the late Mr. C. R. Has, 
the founder o£ the Swarajist Party in modern politics. He inherited 
little beyond the debts of bis father and being unable to repay them m 
The early years of bis practice he bad to take recourse to insolvency. 
After bis discharge, wffien be bad earned a sufficient amount be called 
nil his father’s creditors and repaid them in full -with interest up to 
the date of payment. Such instances are not very rare in' this country. 
The experience of all civil court Judges is that in suits for the recovery 
of debts, the debts are seldom denied. There are no doubt instances 
to the contrary, but we are of opinion that they are rare. The 
prevalence of this sentiment is a very important factor in the banking 
system of the country. 
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APPENDIX A. 

A note on the cost of production of different crops in Bengal, by the 

Director of Agriculture, Bengal. 

■ Tlie amount cf labour required for the production of various crops 
is given in “men-days” and “bullock-days” in five divisions of tlie 
Presidency. The wages of laboxir in eacb tract are also appended, 
together with an estimate of the daily value of the labour of a pair 
of bullocks. Thus, it is possible to estimate the cost of cultivation of 
staple crops in each tlivision by lured laboxir at recognised local rates. 
Of course it is known that tlie great proportion of labour for ordinary 
crops is provided by the cultivator and that only a small proportion 
of labour is hired. ISfeverlheless, the figures piit up offer a basis for 
comparison between different parts of the Presidency. 

Jute. — Cost of prodvction per acre . — The labour required to pro- 
duce an acre of lute may be as follows, assuming an average season 
and good average abilit 5 ^ on the part of the cultivator; — 


hlcn-days. Bullock- 
days. 


Preparation of land 

14 

27 

Weeding 

25 

• • 

Harvesting 

20 

• • 

Extracting, etc. 

23 

2 

Total 

82 

29 


In the jute-growing tracts of the^ Presidency and IBurdwan, Saj- 
shahi, and Dacca and Chittagong divisions, the average wages are 
annas 11, annas 11 and annas 12, respectively, and the value of a pair of 
bullocks per day may be assumed at annas 12 or annas 6 per animal. 
On these assumptions the cost of jute production in the respective 
Divisions would be : — 


/ 

Pre.sidency, 

Burdwan 

and 

Rajshahi 

Divisions. 

Dacca and 
Chittagong 
Divisions, 


Bs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Cost of human labour 

49 8 

54 0 

Bullock power 

21 12 

21 12 

Seed/. .* 

3 0 

3 0 

Manure 

10 0 

10 0 

Bent. 

0 0 

6 0 

Total 

90 4 

94 12 


3 
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For forecast purposes, tlie normal yield of jute is taken to be 3-2 
bales in Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, 3-5 bales in Rajsliabi 
Division, and 3*7 bales in Dacca and Cbittagong- Divisions, or assum- 
ing a yield of IG niaunds of jute- per acre the cost per maund would 
be just under Rs. 6. 


' A'lis Faddy. 


Preparation of land 
Weeding 
Reaping 
Carting, 

Totuf 


klen-days, Bullock 
days. 

14 27 

16 2 

8 

1 2 

39 31 


Assuming wages of labour and cost of bullocks as for jute we get: — 

Presidency, 

Bmdwan Dacca and 




and 

Rajshahi 

Divisions. 

Chittagong 

Divisions. 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

' Human labour 

• • 

26 13 

29 6 

Bullock pow'er 

• • 

1] 10 

11 10 

Threshing at 4 annas per maund 

4 0 

4 0 

bee • . . • 

• 4 

2 0 

2 0 

Rent 

• « 

3 0^ 

3 0 

Total 

« « 

47 7 

50 0 
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- Average yield about 16 inaimds per acre, but yields under good 
conditions may be anything \ip to 30 maunds or more per acre. 

Transplanted Aman. 

Per acre. 

Men-days. Bullock- 
days. 


Preparation of land 

14 

28 

Transplanting 

8 

• • 

Weeding 

2 

•• 

Reaping, etc. 

9 

2 

Total 

33 ‘ 

30 


^ 

_ 


Assuming vrages of labour and 

cost as already 

given. 


Presidency, 

Burdwan 

and 

Rajshahi 

Divisions. 

Dacca and 
Chittagong 
Divisions. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Human labour 

22 11 

24 12 

Bullock power 

11 4 

11 4 

Half rent 

.: 2 8 

2 8 

Threshing at aimas 4 

4 0 

^40 

Manure 

5 0 

6 0 

Total 

45 7 

47 8 


Average yield about 16 maunds per acre. 
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Poialo&s, Sugarcane, and Tobacco {per higlia,. 



Potatoes. 

Sugarcane. 

Tobacco. 


Men 

Units. 

Bullock 

Units. 

. Men 
Units. 

Bullock 

Units. 

Men 

Units. 

Bullock 

Units, 

Preparation of land 

G 

12 

6 

12 

6 

12 

Trencliing and 

]ilanting 



4 

a • 


a a 

Harrowing and 

planting 

3 

- 



* 


Transplanting 

• • 




10 


Steading and 

watering 




.. 

3 


Hoeing and weeding 

. « 


7 



a • 

Hoeing, weeding 
and topping 





3 


Earthing and clean- 
ing 

3 




» • 


Threshing 

• • 


3 


• • 


Irrigation* 

2 


• . 


3 


Harvesting 

2 


3 


a a 


Harvesting and dry- 
ing 

« « 




5 


Crushing 

« • 


8 

8 

• • 


Boiling 

• • 


8 


• * 


Total 

16 

12 

39 

20 

30 

12 



Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Labour at annas 11 

11 0 

26 13 

20 10 

Bullock at annas 6 . . 

4 8 

7 8 

4 8 


15 8 

34 5 

25 2' 

Cost of seed, cutting 

and seeding 

50 0 

20 0 


Rent 

2 0 

3 0 

2 0 

Cost of manure 

22 8 

35 0 

25 0 

Total 

90 0 

92 5 

56 2 


Maiihds. 

Maimds. 

Maimds. 

Average peld from 
quinquennial report 

per bigha 

50* 

12 -331 

4*1 


* Not included in Quinquennial report ; departmental estimate given. 
This is the forecast average for the Province. 
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"VVitli sticli manuring and treatment tlie yield -would probably be 
20 maunds gur per biglia and very possibly more. 

N.B , — ^'or sugarcane, potatoes and tobacco the costings per 6{g7ia are given. For 
other crops the figures are per acre. 

Rahi crops liTce wheat, barley, linseed or pulses. 



Per acre. 


Mon- 

BuUook- 


days. 

days. 

Preparation of land 

12 

24 

So-wing and reaping 

8 

• • 

Carting 

1 

2 

Total 

21 

26 


Witb wages of labour and cost of bullocks as before we get: — 



Presidency, 

Burd-u'an 

and 

Rajshahi 

Divisions. 

Dacca and 
Chittagong 
Divisions. 


Rs, A. 

Rs. A. 

Human labour 

14 7 

15 12 

Bullock power 

9 12 

9 12 

Threshing 

4 0 

4 0 

Seed 

2 0 

2 0 

Rent 

2 0 

2 0 

Total 

32 3 

33 8 


Tbe average yields for the crops in question axe ; — 



Maunds per 


acre. 

Wheat . . 

00 

Barley . . 

lOf 

Linseed 

5| 

Mustard 

6 

Gram . . 

. . 9j 

Lentils (Masur) 

lOf 
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CHAPTER III. 

General Description of Existing Credit Agencies. 

Imperial Bank of India, 

35, History. — At tlie apex of the credit organisation of the Presi- 
dency, stands the Imperial Bank of India, -which grew out of che 
■amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks of Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras by Act XLVII of 1920. This Act provided also for an agree- 
ment between the Bank and the Secretar 5 r of State for India, in terms 
of which it has a deposit account for the Government, manages the 
Public Debt Office, for which it receives remuneration and does 
also the work of Government treasuries at its branches. The 
agreement is for ten years in the first instance and was signed 
on the 27th January 1921. The histoiy of the Bank carries us back to 
the year 1806, when the first Presidency Bank, the Bank of Bengal, 
was started under the name of the Bank of Calcutta. It received 
its first charter from the East India Company and the name of the 
Bank of Bengal' in 1809. The East India Company contributed one- 
fifth of its capital and appointed three out of the nine directors. It 
was granted the power of issuing bank notes, which, however, were 
not made legal tender. They were fii’st accepted by the Government 
only in Calcutta and later on in the Lower Provinces. In 1839, the 
Government resolved to grant the Bank the power of opening branches 
and of dealing in exchange. But the Bank authorities themselves 
added the significant expression, “payable in India” after the words, 
"buying and selling bills of exchange,” thus excluding foreign 
exchange business, a restriction which lasts even to-day. The other 
two Presidency Banks, the Bank of Bombay and the Bank of Madras, 
were started in 1840 and 1843, respectively, with charters similar to 
that of the Bank of Bengal. In 1862 all the three Banks were 
deprived of the right of issuing notes and were given as compensation 
the use of Government balances free of interest. Most of the statutory 
lestrictions on the Presidency Banks were withdrawn at the time. 
But in 1868 the Bank of Bombay failed. This was partly responsible 
for the reimposition of many limitations by the Presidency Banks Act 
(,XI of 1876) which regulated these Banks up to their amalgaraation.^ 
In the same year, the Government disposed of their shares in the 
three Banks and relinquished their right of appointing directors. It 
was also during that year that the Beserve Treasuries were formed at 
the Presidency towns for keeping the bulk of the surplus revenue 
of the Government, and the balances left at the disposal of the Banka 
were strictly limited. 

36. Bengal Circle: its funds and their employment.— The Bengal 
Circle is the largest of the three circles, having jurisdiction over the 
greater part of India, including Burma, the other two circles merely 
controlling the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras and the Central 
Provinces. It is not possible to estimate accurately the amount of 
working’ funds employed by the Bank in the Presidency of Bengal. 
Previous to the amalgamation, the resources of the Bank of Bengal 
were shown separately btit are now' naturally included in the 
funds of the Imperial Bank of India. Some figures were quoffid by 
Sir Herman Murray in the course of his evidence before the Hilton 
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Young Commission for tlie last week in Marck 1925, and are sum- 
marised kelow in order to show -what proportion of dikerent kinds of 
deposits and advances belongs to tbe Bengal Circle : — 

Analysis of hxisiness of the Imperial Banli of India for the last xceek 

in March 1925. 

(In lakbs of rupees.) 


Business. 

Territory. 

European. 

Indian. 

Bhnlrs. 

Total. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Current account 

Bengal Circle 

v3,96 

7,53 

3,95 

15,44 

deposits. 

All-India 

6,48 

14,13 

6,56 

27,17 

Fixed deposits 

Bengal Circle 

2,55 

9,96 

5 

12,56 

All-India 

4,64 

19,23 

1,06 

24,93 

Bills discounted 

Bengal Circle 

3,38 

3,72 

• • 

7,10 


All-India 

3,57 

10,86 

23 

14,66 

Cash credits 

Bengal Circle . .' 

7,23 

3,68 

19 

11,10 


All-India 

12,49 

14,69 

45 

27,63 

Overdrafts 

Bengal Circle 

1,51 

3,49 

37 

5,37 


All-India 

3,02 

5,44 

55 

9,01 

Loans . . 

Bengal Circle 

3 

1,73 

80 

2,56 


All-India 

1,86 

14,22 

4,06 

20,14 


Tbe first tiring to be noticed in tbe above figures is tbat tbe Bengal 
Circle is responsible for more than balf of tbe aggregate Current 
deposits and nearly balf of tbe fixed deposits. About tbe same pro- 
portion is to be observed in tbe case of bills and overdrafts, whereas 
in tbe case of casb credits and loans, tbe proportions are 40 per cent, 
and 13 per cent, respectively. How far tbe deposits in tbe Bengal 
Circle are 'employed as advances in tbe other two circles may be seen 
better from tbe following figures summarised from tbe last table : — 



Current account 

Bills, cash 


and fixed 

credits. 


deposits. 

overdrafts and 


loans. 


Rs. 

Rs. ■' 

Bengal Circle . . ... 

28,00,00,000 

26,13,00,000 

All-India 

62,10,00,000 

71,44,00,000 

Percentage of Bengal Circle of All-India figures 

. . 54 per cent. 

37 percent. 


It should be remembered, however, tbat tbe figures are for March, 
wbeAtbere is slack season in Bengal, and tbe volume of advances less 
than at other 'times. Unfortunately, average figures covering a suffi- 
cientl 3 '' long period to obviate seasonal flixctuations are not available. 
Some figures for tbe quinquennium ended 31st December 1929 for 
Bengal branches including Calcutta Local Head Office were kindly 
supplied by tbe Imperial Bank for tbe private information of tbe 
Conimittee. They do not, however, throw any light on seasonal fluc- 
tuations either in deposits or in advances. They only tend to show 
tbat_ deposits in current accounts and fixed deposits have somewhat 
declined and those in savings banks have increased during tbe period, 
but tbe number of holders of current accounts has increased much 
more than tbat of savings bank depositors. Another noticeable feature 
is tbat tbe average amorint for which each cheque is drawn, has 
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m!u'|c;i< t!u> iinnihor of rluMjuo.s (hawn nn oat-li nccount has 
jncroaM-fl. .spccifilly affor flic aholition of flic stamp fluty on cheques, 
ihe <itr«c(iimtiniu' of hills Iuk very mucli (Iccliiicd, hofh in Jiuinher .and 
tn iimtiiuit. 'i he mimher of jmrrfnvcr.s has sftmewhal in creased, hut 
(i'C .ippti’p.ile u(l\aitce luis ^cl^slhly tleciiiied, d'() .sum uj), flic 
pate fieposils arc sHplifly Ic'^s iu‘ 1<)2.0 ilian in 1023, ■vv]ieieas''the 
lOrprctmte advances have very inueh deerea.sed. If folloivs therefore 
that the re-emrce.s of Jientra! aie heinyr enijiloyed in other parts of 
India to a greater exienl tlnin itehirc. 


•IT. Position vis a vis other banks.—lt is eommon hnou-lody^c that 
the Impeiial Bank i.s ti eninjiositc inslitnf iojj, lieiiijr partly a l)aiiker.s’ 
hank un<I partly a efiinnieteial hank. So far as the Bfumal Ciivlc is 
concernefi if will ht* >(*1*11 ftoiu (he (ahh' of fipares fpiofed ahnve. that 
it is pr«’doniinant 1 y a eoniniercial haak, flic resjieef ivc projiojtions of 
its husine-'S with hafd<.s ffs its tfital hnsijir^.s heimr jcs sluiwn helow, 
act'ordinpr tf» the talde (pioted ahove : — 


niHiaec'i, 


C'lUTcnt (H‘cfuiii{« 
I'ixvfl dopu^its 

Bills 

Cnsh creilits 
Oveolnifts . . 
lamas 


IVrcontnRC ot 
Ijfi.sitics'i \ritli 
brinies to totnl 
bijsfne.ss, 

20 

i 

6 


.SI 


Another jmint if) he reniendx'red in thi.s eoniu'ction i.s the allcf^cd treat- 
mcMit hy ilu' Imperial Bank of joint stoek hanks and indiy^enous hankers 
in file mufa.ssal in Benyml. Thus it 1 ms heen urged before our Uom- 
mittoe that loaus evtui against apprfivcd securities, such ns Ctovernment 
pajier, are not readily given, ami there is an attitude of apathy and 
uneoneera, quite out of keeping -with a haidcer.s' hank. But it has 
heejj ]minfed out to us that tlu' main diflieulties are due to the methods 
f)f hin^iness ftillowed hy tlie Bnnk'.s eu.slnmer.s rather tlian hy the Bank 
itself. In the ease <d joint .stock banks, legal formalities siieli as 
the jiroduetion fft the memorandum and the artiele.s of association, 
ami the resolution appointing the Imjierial Bank as hanker.s and < he 
reg-istration of regular powers of attorney in favour of the oflieiaB, 
who are to ojierate on the aeemmts, are sought to he disjicnsed with. 
While there is eonsiderahle force in this argument, some of the 
.strained feeling may he removed if the agents of mufassal branches 
oi the Imperial Bank mix soeially with their prosjiective cu.stoniers 
more freely than m)w, as pointed out hy ilie Indian Chamber of 
{?oimnorce. (Closely connected with ilii.s question, is the alleged coxn- 
jietition ot the Imjierial Bank with the joint stock hanks. It has 
heen mge.d that the Imjierial Bank gets special facilities in the shape 
of intci'est-free Government balances and in the matter of remittance 
of funds, in addition to the jnnstige of being the Gnverninent hanker, 
and thus the eompetition is on unfair terms. But it shoxdd he 
reniemhered that tlje xnte.s of intei’esi allowed ou deposits hy the 
Imperial Bank are lower lliaii tho.se granted hy ethex- hanks. To this 
it i.s i-e])lied that heeauso of .such excejitional facilities for obtaining 
deposits at a low i-ate, the Imperial Baxik is in a position to offer 
cheaper i-ates for advances than joint stoek hanks which axe thus 
adversely affected. While thei-e is eonsiderahle foice ixi this coxiten- 
tion, the Committee desire to point out the resulting benefit to the 
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public from better iinaiicinl facilities. lu this comiection, it slioulfl 
be remembered that the Imperial Bank charges only nb per cent, 
on inter-branch transfers from banks, whereas the rates for the public- 
are as follows; — 


^ per cent on sums below Rs. 1,000. 

^ per cent, on sums from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 10,000. 
per cent, on sums of Rs. 10,000 and over. 


Tims the superior facilities enjoyed from the Government are partly 
shared with other banks. 


38. Indians versus Europeans. — ^Another complaint made against 
the Imperial Bank from its clientele other than banks, is the alleged 
preference to European customers. The Committee wanted to investi- 
gate the matter fully, but were unsuccessful. On the one hand, 
witnesses made only vague accusations. On the other hand, the 
Imperial Bank did not produce any figures, hut merely stated that in 
making advances if was guided purely by fbe standing and credit of 
the firm or person, each proposal being dealt with on its business 
merits. The only analysis of custonior.s before the Committee was 
Sir Rorman ^Murray's iahle reproduced earlier in the chapter, which 
tends to show that the proportion of Indian to I'mropean deposits is 
higher than the proportion of Indian to European advances in the 
Bengal Circle. 


•39. New branches. — Another complaint against tlie Imperial Bank 
voiced before the ITillon Young Commission was its competition thronglr 
new branches. So far as Bengal is concerned, seven new offices in the 
nuifassal were added after the passing of the Im]ierial Bank Act to the 
three in existence before, as shown in the following table; — 

Branch. Dnto of cstnb- 

lishmont. 


Before the passing of the Act — 

1. Dacca 

2. Jalpaiguri 

3. Chittagong 

After the passing of the Act — 

4. Jlymensingh 
o. Darjeeling 

6. Bangpur 

7. Chandpur 

8. Asansol 

9. Howrah 

10* Narayanganj . . 


. . March 1SC2. 

. . Soptoraber 1894. 
. . February 190G. 

. . August 1922. 

. . September 1922 
. . February 1923. 

. . July 1924. 

. . Novombor 1925. 

. . December 1925. 

. . January 192G. 


The branch at Serajganj established in July lf)23 was closed last 
year as the hank premises were washed away by the erosion of the- 
river. The first branch is really the Dacca Bank, started as early as 
1846, by some officials and non-officials, which had a nsetnl career fill 
its absorption with the Bank of Bengal. It is only at two places, 
viz., Chittagong and Howrah that there are branches of Exchange 
hanks also. At Darjeeling, the branch was opened a few months 
before the failure of the Alliance Bank of Simla. There does not 
appear to he any serious competition with indigenous hankers, hanks 
and loan offices in the muffasal. One result of such expansion of 
branch hanking in Bengal and in the re.st of India, lias been a con- 
siderable increase in remittance business, required principally for the- 
movement of crops. 

40. Jute. — One of the chief crops in the finance of which the 
Imperial Bank in Calcutta and some of its branches play an important 
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IvlT ihl r^“ J’emitiance of funds to jute centres. B&ore the 
It.n, the lending firms m Onlcutla, which purchased iute used to 
^nsh notes at liie Currency Oflice in Calcutta, and take the money in 
\iVvf r centres hhe iSai’amganj, Serajganj, Dacca and Chandpnr, 
A pair. from, the risk, the remittance of silver involved heavy charo'es, 
■so much so, that the Bank of Bengal was able in normal times'^ to 
omam o annas per cent, on transfers of money between Calcutta and 
.Dacca in the busy sea.son, as pointed out by lldr. (xubbay in the course of 
lies evidence before the Babington Smith Committee. With the 
*est5)l>l jsluneiil of the loiperial Bank, tlie chai’g'es for the reniitfance 
•of funds has been nuicb reduced, as shown in the table quoted earlier 
in ihis chapter. The Bank is now g'etting a bigger and bigger share 
■of the total remittance business. It appears from the repoii of ihe 
Controller of Currenc.y in India for the year 1928-29. that during the 
•throe years from 1926-27 to 1928-29, the proportion of the estimated 
value of tlie total annual jute crop for which remittance was eft'eeted 
thr-ough tlie agency of the Imperial Bank was 26 T, 30*4 and 33 ‘6 
per cent., respectively. 

41. Tea, — In financing the tea industry of Bengal, the Bank plays 
a more jirominent part. It does not ordinarily finance capital and 
block expenditure of tea gardens, but it provides the annual runnmg 
oxpen.ses connected with the growing and manufacture of tea and bring- 
ing it to tlie market. Crops are usually hypothecated to the Bank in 
•addition to the guarantee of an approved guarantor. Such advances 
-are repaid as the proceeds of the tea crop are lealised. The present 
Tale of interest charged by the Bank on cash credit advances, granted 
■on the further security of tlie hypothecation of tea crop is 7 per cent, 
per annum. The muffassal branches of the Bank purchase also ap- 

. proved demand drafts drawn for the purpose of defraying the working 
expenses of tea gardens on the Calcutta managing agents. 

42. Tobacco. — In the case of tobacco, the Eangpnr branch of the 

Imperial Bank discounts some local bills hut such finance heara a 
very small proportion of the total funds required for the crop. JM 
Dank has not yet entered into the business of advancing against stoefo 
of tobacco in the godowns in the mufassal. The only . 

played bv the Bank in the tobacco trade, as in other trades, consists 
m the remittance of funds required by. Burmese and other merchant., 
^'ho come to Eangpnr for purchasing tobacco. 

43. Other methods of providing agricultural j 

• 50 ,™ Of fhe special lines of irort in n-hich 

in the mitrteting: of ngricnlturol produce Ijanks. 

agriculture indirectly by granting cash medit to co-op«..ti e 

finnnnp i.'; still vorv Small. JJetcU s 


co-operative banks wliicli came into iim 
<liscussed in chapter XI (paragi'aph -JUo;. 
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Joint Stock Banks. 

44. Classification. — The joint stock banks in Bengal may 1 
roiiglily divided into two classes, viz., those operating in Calcnt 
and those at work in the mufassal. The latter have been describe 
in chapter XIV-A. The foianer again may be subdivided into tv 
categories, although the distinction is not clearcut. Thus there a; 
some joint stock banks in Calcutta which are purely commercial banle 
whereas there are some which also carry on other kinds of busincs 
siich as mortgages and pledges of ornaments. This latter type ( 
institutions will be discussed in a later section of this chapter.' 1 
the present section a brief account will be given of the commerci; 
banks in Calcutta in the strict sense of the rerm. Some of tlies 
banks have their head office in Bengal while the rest are represente 
only by branches. 

45. Description of chief commercial banks. — At present the oldei 
and by far the most important bank in the former class is the Allahaba 
Bank. It was started in 1865 under European management, with i 
head office at Allahabad, which was later on transferred to Calcutti 
In 1921, the Peninsular and Oriental Banking Corporation acquired 
controlling interest in this old institution. The number of joint stoc 
banks in the latter class is also very limited. The most important ( 
these are the Central Bank of India, registered in 1911, and the Bac 
of India, registered in 1906, with their head offices in Bombay. T1 
former is under Indian manag-ement and is the biggest joint stoc 
bank in the country. It acquired its present size in 1923, when 
took over the Tata Industrial Bank, with all its liabilities and asset 
Later on, it acquired the control of the Union Bank of Bombay 
though the latter still ^ maintains a separate existence under t£ 
management of the Central Bank. The Punjab National Bank, starte 
in 1895, is the oldest joint stock bank under Indian managemen 
which has a branch in Calcutta. At present, the Allahabad Banl 
tlie Central Bank of India, the Bank of India and the Punjab Xations 
Bank are the only joint stock banks, which are members of the Calcutt 
Clearing House. 

46. Business. — The business, which joint stock banks carry on i 
Bengal, is much the same as in other parts of India. They have onl 
the leavings of business of the Imperial Bank and the Exchange banlc 
both of which are able to attract deposits at much lower rates tha 
the joint stock banks. As pointed out in the previous section, th 
Imperial Bank is acquiring more and more of the remittance business 
In foreign exchange business also, joint .stock banks are unable to con 
pete with Exchange banks. Their chief business at present is di: 
counting of hundis, opening of cash credits and granting of loar 
against various kinds of securities. Advance against stocks of agr 
cultural produce is rarely given. Stock exchange shares are by far th 
most important class of securities. Most of these are accompanied b 
signed transfer deeds, with the name of the transferee blank. Thi 
inchoate instrument is attached to the relative share scrip and passe 
from hand to hand till the last transferee desires to have -his nam 
registered in the books of- the company, which issued* the shares 
There is not much difficulty with regard to the realisation of dividends 
as they are generallj* paid to banks, which certify that they hoi 
the shares, and not to the person, whose name is registered In th 
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books of tlie company as a sliai-e-bolder. A low companies, bowever, insist 
on a stamped indemnity, while some others require a mandate from the 
share-holder for the payment of dividend. This blank transfer system 
is adopted to 'avoid the payment of stamp duty on each transfer. 
Another peculiar kind of security prevalent in Calcutta is the hessian 
delivery order. This is issued by the managing agents of jute mills 
to their buyers, authorising the manager of the mill concerned, to 
deliver a specified quantity and quality of hessian. This passes from 
hand to hand by endorsement; but, although transferable, it is not 
negotiable, that is to say the transferee does not acquire any better 
title than the transferor. Indian joint stock banks gave advances against 
hessian delivery orders even before the' War; but after the War, the 
Exchange banks are also doing this business. 

Exchange Banks. 

47. Glassification. — Exchange banks in India are usually classified 

into two groups, viz., (A) those Avhich do a considerable portion of 
their business in India, i.e., having 25 per cent, or more of clieir 
deposits in India ; and (B) those which are merely agencies of large 
banking corporations doing a major portion of their business abroad, 
i.e., having less than 25 per cent, of their deposits in this 

country. There are at present six banks in group A and 

twelve in group B. All the banks in group A have branches 

in Calcutta. They are the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 

and China, the National Bank of India, the Mercantile Bank of India, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Banking Corporation, the Eastern Bank and 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sons (Bankers). Most of these banks have no 
other branch in Bengal. Only the National Bank has a branch at Chitta- 
gong and the Mercantile Bank a branch at Howrah. Of the twelve banks 
in group B, only nine are represented in Calcutta. They are Lloyds 
Bank, Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, Yokohama 
Specie Bank, the Bank of Taiwan, National City Bank of New York, 
Nederlandsch Indische Handelsbank (Netherlands India Coinmercial 
Bank), Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij (Netherlands Trading 
SocietjO, American Express Company and Messrs. . Grindlay & Co. 
All the six banks of group A and these nine banks of group B are 
members of the Calcutta Clearing House. 

48. Private companies. — There is only one private limited com- 
pany in each group, viz., Messrs. Thomas (look & Sons (Bankers) in the 
first and Messrs. Gri.rdlay & Co. in the second, both incorporated in 
England. Banking is onlj?- a part of the business carried on by them. 
In the case of Messrs. Thomas Cook & Sons, banking -is -carried on 
quite independently and separate balance sheets are published. But 
in the case of Messrs. Grindlay & Co., the banking depaidment and 
the passage and shipping department are under one management and 
the two departments form a single whole. The firm was oi'iginally a 
partnership, the Calcutta office having been started^ as early as 1856, 
It was only at the time of its affiliation with the National Provincial 
Bank in 1924 that it was converted into a private limited company, 

49. Public companies-. — In fact, some of the Exchange banks were 
started long before the existing joint stock banks. The oldest of the' 
institutions, now carrying on business in Tndia, is the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, incorporated in England in 1853 under 
a Boyal Charter, which has been renewed on various occasions, the 
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last dale being in 1909, -vvlien it Avas renewed for 30 yeais. Tliougli 
its cbarlev is valid in Anstralia, local opposition lias prevented it 
from opening’ any office there, in spile of re])eatcd efforts. It com- 
menced business in Calcutta in 185T. The next in point of age is tlie 
National Bank of India, established in 1803, under the name of the 
Calcutta Banking Corporation, which was changed to tlie present name 
on ^ilarch 2, 1804. The liead office was at first in Calcutta, but was 
tvausierred to London in 1800. As a result of tliis, the bank lost its 
predominantly Indian character. It may be recalled in this connection 
that at the time of the transfer, four out of tlie seven directors were 
Indians, A'in., Bahoo lloorgaclmrn Law. Baboo Jleralanl Seal, Bahoo 
Pali! Pabun Sein and Maneckjee lUistomjeo. Bsq. Of the two auditors, 
one was a Bengali — Sliamachurn l)ey, ICsq. The paid-np capital of 
Rs. 31,61,200 at the time was increased to £‘400,500, requiring re- 
presentation of non-Indian interests on a wider scale. The Mercantile 
Bank of India has been in existence in its present name since 1892, 
hut is actually much older. It. was formed out of the Chartered Bank 
of Asia Avhicii obtained its cliarter a.s early as JS53 and of the Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, London and China started in Bombay in the 
same year. The Ivastcrn Bank was incorporated in 1909. l;astly, the 
Peninsular and Oriental Banicing Corporation was eslahlislied in 1921 
and from .Taniiary 1, 1928, its control together with that of the Allaha- 
bad Bank, which had become affiliated to it, jiassed to the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and Cliina. An importani event in Indian 
banking is the recent entry of the Lloyds Bank, which, with the 
absorption of Messrs. Cox t'-' Co., If. 8. Kitig (S; Co., and associated 
firms, has built up a considerable husines.s in India. Of (he Exchange 
banks, Avbich have no sterling capital, tbe oldest is the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation established by an ordinance of 
the Hongkong Legislative Council in 1807. 

50. Resources and their employment. — It. is difficult to e.stimatG the 
assets and lialnlities of fhese banks in India, not to speak of the 
pi' 035 ortion for Bengal. Even in group A. all the hanks are not alike. 
Eor instance, the National Bank of India has nearly lialf of its 
im-estmenis in Indian Government rupee securities and half ol its 
deposits in India. This does not mean that other hanks find their 
Indian resources iusufiicient for their Indian husine.ss. For even a 
big bank like Lloyds, wliieh has only a small percentage of its total 
hnsiuess in India does not find it necessary to import funds from 
outside. In the cour.se of his last annual address, Mr. J. Beaumont 
Pease, the Chairman of Llyods Bank, has clearly .stated that its 
Indian branches are self-contained and makes little or no call on the 
resources at the other end. In fact, the present resources of the 
Exchange hanks iii India are move than suflicieut to carry on their 
proper business. Sir M. Turner, Chairman of the Chartered Bank, 
referred to the increasing competition and declining pi’ofits of Ex- 
chang hanks in the course of his annual address in March 1928. One 
result of this_ competition, which is being felt with greater and greater 
severity specially after the post-War slump, is that hlxchange banks 
haA’e been compelled to take up new lines of business, which were 
fonnerly in the hands of Indian joint stock hanks alone. AdAmnees 
against hessian delHei’y orders have been already referi’ed to, in the 
previous section. Discounting of inland bills or hnndis Avas also in 
A’ogue among the Exchange banks in Cahuitta before the present trade- 
depression, It is true this business is declining at present, but that 
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i.s lint Avliolly due to tlie disinclination on tlio port of I'ixcliange banks 
to eucroaoli upon the province of Indian joint stoclc banks. -As a 
niatter of fact, during- the past few years, tlie total volume of bundis 
discounted is becoming- less and lc.s3. It has already been pointed 
out that the Imperial Bank has been employing smaller proportion of 
its funds in bills. The reasons are not far to seek. - On account of 
the present trade depression, there are more accommodation bills- no-w 
than in pre-War days. TJin sanctity of contractual obligations 
in respect of the payment of hundis, which was such a pleasant and 
noticeable feature even a few years ago, has now somewhat declined. 
It is no wonder therefore that Exchange banks are now trjdng to 
avoid this line of business as far as possible. 


Private Banks. 

51. Definition. — By jn-ivatc banks (including bankers) we mean 
banking institutions which are either organised as partnerships or as 
private companies. As defined in the Indian Companies Act of 1913, 
a private company means a company Avhich by its articles — 

(a) restricts the right to transfer its shares; and 

(6 limits the number of its members (exclusive of persons who are 
in the employ of the company) to fifty; and 

(c) prohibits any invitation to the public to subscribe for any 
shares or del)entures of the company; and 

((/) continues to observe such restrictions, limitations and prohibi- 
tions. 

52. Limited liability of private companies in Bengal, — Liberty to 
form a pi-ivale companj’- with two or more persons, with or without 
limited liability, is granted by section 5 of the Indian Companies Act. 
It may be noted here that tlie private companies carrying on banking 
in this Presidency have all been organised on the pi-inciplo of limited 
liability. 

53. Trade cum banking by European partnerships. — The present 
jiosition o'f indigenous banking firms Avill be discussed in a subsequent 
section. The scope of the present section being thus narroAved, -we 
find that there are A’^ery fcAv partnership firms, canying on banking 
on European lines, along Avith other businesses. They are really 
folloAAung the traditions of old Agency Houses, one of which established 
the first European bank in Calcutta, the Bank of Hindustan, as early 
as 1770. The most noted of such firms at present is 'ilessrs. Thacker 
Spink & Co., haAung stationeiy and books and banking departments. 
Ho reply has been received b 3 '- the Committee Avith regard to its 
banking resources and their employment. Hor are its balance sheets 
QA’^ailable. Another partnership firm carrying on banking side b 3 ' side 
AAUth other t 3 'pes of business such as insurance, gunn 3 ’, coal, etc., are 
Messrs. Hillanders, Arbutlinot & Co., who were unwilling to supply any 
information to our Committee about their banking actiAuty. 

54. Private limited companies. — The same difficulty was ex- 
perienced even in the case of private limited companies. It is true 
that they haA^e to be registered like the public limited companies, but 
their balance sheets have not to be submitted under the Indian Com-- 
panies Act. The onl 3 r information aAmilable from the Registrar of 
Joint Stock Companies, Bengal, is given in the table beloAV : — 
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It will be seen that only two out of the sixteen private companies have 
their head office in Calcutta both professing to confine themselves to 
banking business proper. In the case of mufassal companies, some 
are avowedly money-lending firms, while some others add trade and 
even agriculture and manufacture to their banking business. 

55. Jagadamba Loan Company. — The. truth is these institutions 
are started by a small body of persons of local importance to meet some 
purely local needs. Their scope and method of business are thus 
necessarily different. To give only one instance, the Jagadamba Loan 
Company was registered as a money-lending company in April 1918, 
with its head office at Labpur in the district of Birbhum. Of the 
total paid-up share capital of Bs. 4,72,020, .shares to the value of 
Ks. 4,67,020 have been contributed by Jagadamba Trustee Estate, 
while the remaining Bs. 5,000 have been raised from five other share- 
holders. No deposits are attracted from the public, the principal 
shareholder contributing the bulk of the deposits. According to the 
balance sheet of 31st December 1927, the Company has purchased 
vamindari worth Bs. 78,106, principally from defaulting borrowers. 
An important class of business of the Company is to make advances 
against land-mortgages; but in the case of small borrowers, who are 
tenants of the Company only promissory notes are taken. One special 
line of business is loans to different collieries, some of which are 
managed^ by the same firm as the Company itself. There is no doubt 
that ' similar peculiarities are to be found in the case of other private 
limited companies, but unfortunately no information could be obtained 
by us. 


Indigenous Banking, 


56. In the previous sections, a brief sketch of the organised bank- 
ing system of Bengal has been given. In this and a few subsequent 
sections, an attempt will be made to describe indigenous banking and 
other credit institutions in the concisest possible manner. For, unlike 
the Imperial Bank of India, joint stock banks, Exchange banks and 
private banks, these will be discussed again in detail in separate 
chapters speciallj’- devoted to that purpose. In this introductory 
section, only the broadest outlines have been given. The distinguishing 
feature of indigenous banking, as pointed out in Chapter Sill, ia 
the hrindi business. The revenue derived from stamps on hundis, 
including inland bills of exchange, therefore, gives some idea about 
the volume of indigenous banking. In the table below, figures for the 
.^different districts of Bengal for the fiscal years 1925-26 and 1928-29 
are given ; — 

1 Value of hundi stamps sold during 

District. the year ended 31st March. 


Calcutta 

Dacca 

Chittagong 

Mymensingh 

Dakarganj 

Jalpaiguri 

Pabna 

Rangpur 

Others 


1926. 

1929. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,83,463 

1,26,894 

5,134 

3,165 

4,445 

4,133 

1,983 

1,081 

363 

228 

366 

250 

285 


278 . 

961 

57 

135 

1,96,364 

1,36,847 


4 


Total 
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It is evidenf from the above table that practically the entire buiineis. 
js connned to Calcutta. Dacca, winch was the aistrict next in .point 
of importance, partly for historical and ’partly for commercial reasons, • 
IS now below Ohittagonj? in the -list, oh account of the rapidly increas- 
ing iinpm'tance of that port. .^othOr^fact noticeable is the serious 
tailing on m the business practically eveiy where except' in Eangpurt 
It seems, therefore, "that indigenous banking is unable to hold its 
own in competition with other credit institutions. So far as the 
attraction of deposits is concerned, joint stock and co-operative banks 
have proved formidable rivals, and with regard to remittance work, 
the indigenous bankei's cannot compete either with the Government 
or with the Imperial Bank. 


Money-lenders, 


57. There is much confusion even now between indigenous bank- 
ing and money-lending, although the distinction was pointed out as 
long ago as 1898 by Sir A. P. Macdonell before the howler Committee : 
“There are two sorts of loan transactions upcountry. There is the lean 
by the bunneah or village mone 5 ^-lender, who deals with his own 
monej'' and there is the loan by the mahajan or banker, who deals with 
other people’s money as well as his own,” The term bunneah is un- 
known in Bengal; but oftener than not, the village money-lender is 
called the mahajan. There is a similar difference in the meaning of 
the term poddar in Bengal villages. Thus it does not signify merely 
a monej'-changer as in towns but includes also a money-lender one of 
whose functions is to lend to cultivators, who are unable to dispose 
of their goods till the next market day, but must make some purchases 
on the present market day.” According to the note on money-lenders, 
submitted to the Committee by the Income-tax Officer of Bakarganj, 
if the market is held once a week, as much as 1 per cent, is charged 
for such accommodation, which is reduced to i per cent, where the 
market is held twice a week. The distribution of money-lenders in 
the different districts of Bengal and their methods of doing business 
will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. Suffice it to say here that 
the money-lender pei'forras a necessary function and as he has detailed 
knowledge about his customers, he cannot be easily ousted from the 
field. He is therefore able to carry on his business in the traditional 
manner, without being much affected by competition from other lend- 
ing agencies. From the table of interest charged by a moneydending. 
firm in the district of Bogra for the last thirty years, printed 
Appendix VI (6), it appears that the security offered is not the deter- 
mining factor for interest, there being wide disparities even for the 
same class of security as shown in the following summary table: — 


Rato of interest per cent, per mensem. 


Highest 
Lowest , . 


Note of 

Simple 

Mort- 

hand. 

bond. 

gages. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

3 2 

3 2 

2 8 

1 0 

0 8' 

0 10 


The rate of interest on small loans is generally higher than on big 
loans, but tbxs is not always the case. Thus annas 8 per cent per meMep 
was rate of interest on a loan of Rs. 27 on simple bond contracted m 
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the month of Asarh in 1321 B. S., hut Be. 1-5 per cent, per mensem 
Tvas charged on n loan of Es. 200, also on simple bond, onl}^ four 
months later. This difference is of course partly due to seasonal 
Yariations in the rates of interest. But the principal cause of the 
disparity is the money-lender's estimate of the financial status and 
integrity of his customers. 


Co-operative Banks. 

58. Main divisions of co-operative banks. — The co-operative banks 
may be divided into two distinct orders, the primary socie- 
ties and the financing associations.. Tbe primary societies are corpo- 
rations formed of ten or more adult persons who unite to form a bank 
for the purpose of financing themselves witli capital raised on the secu- 
rity of their joint credit. The financing associations are federations of 
primary societies, which unite the credit of the member societies for 
raising capital to finance those societies. 

59. Primary societies. — The primary societies are again divided into 
two separate classes, agricultural and non-agicultural. The former are 
composed mainlj^ of tlie agriculturists who live in rural areas and are 
commonly known as rural co-operative credit societies or rural societies 
in short. Tbe non-agncultural societies are again subdivided into two 
groups, the artisans’ societies and the urban banks. The artisans’ 
societies are composed of persons engaged in a single form of industry, 
such as weaving, shoemaking, manufacture of bell-metal utensils, etc. 
They may be situated in rural areas as well as in towns, wherever a 
number of artisans of one class reside. Tbe urban banks are corpora- 
tions formed of people of limited means, who reside in a town. They 
are again of two kinds, one consisting of the employe.es of a Govern- 
ment office, a local body, a commercial concern or an educational or 
other institution. The other urban banks commonly known as town 
banks have a heterogenous membership which comprises all classes of 
people including professional men and men engaged in industry, 
commerce or trade. 

60. Financing associations. — The federations of rural co-operative 
credit societies and of urban banks are known as central co-operative 
banks or central banks in short, while tbe federations of artisans’ socie- 
ties are known by the generic name of industrial unions. The financing 
associations are usually situated in the' headquarters towns of districts 
and ■ subdivisions and sometimes in the principal village in a rural 
area where there is a large number of primary societies in close 
proximity to one another. All central banks and industrial unions are 
federated into an apex bank, called the Bengal Co-operative Provincial 
Bank, Limited, or, in short, the Provincial Bank. Its headquarters 
are in the metropolis. 

61. Rural societies. — By far the largest number of co-operative 
banks are rural societies dispensing agricultural credit. They are all 
based on unlimited liability, by which every member pledges all his 
assets jointly with every other member as well as severally for the 
liabilities for the society. This was found to be essential to secure 
sufficient credit at moderate rates for the agriculturist population who 
had till they joined these societies been compelled to pay high rates on 
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64, Central banks, — The ideal central bank, called the pure tj'po 
central hank, is a federation composed of primary societies only, but 
there are only a few of sxich banks. It was found that in most places 
the members of the primary societies could uot supply enough 
men of education, business habits and ability to form efficient direc- 
torates of the cenral banks, nor had they many men who had personal 
influence enough to command the confidence of the investing public. 
Tor this reason central banks of mixed type were organized. They 
are composed of ordinary shareholders who are the constituent 
primary societies and preference shareholders who are influential 
persons of capacity and infliience ' and have joined the movement 
principally from ijhilanthropic motives. It is by- their untiring and 
unselfish laboiu’ that these organisations have reached the present 
high stage of development. All central banks are based on limited 
liability and derive their resources from their own share capital and 
reserve fund, deposits from the preference shareholders and non- 
members and advances from the Provincial Bank and in a few cases 
from the Imperial Bank. Their number at present is 112 comprising 
17,019 primary societies and 4,376 individual members, and their 
working capital aggregates Ils. 3,92,76,446. In this province, the 
Government has entrusted the central banks with the most important 
duty of organising, supervising and fostering the growth of the 
primaiy societies. For this purpose they entertain a large staft‘ of 
whole-time supervisors each of whom has on an average about 30 
societies to control. In the earlier stages of its growth, a central 
bank obtains a small grant-in-aid from the Government towards the 
pay of this supervising staff, but it is discontinued as soon as the 
bank begins to make a profit. The central bank pays up to 7 per cent, 
on deposits and 7j^ to 9 per cent, on advances from the Provincial or 
Imperial Bank, while it lends to the constituent societies at 9§ to 
lO-jf per cent. All central banks are working successfully and 
have evinced a- remarkable aptitude for banking. They have fostered 
the growth of cheque habit in the muiassal by the opening of current 
accounts for the general public and encoirraged thrift by establishing 
savings banks and provident funds. Some centi-al banks have also 
begun to do commercial banking' in a small way, making remittances, 
collecting bills and issuing; demand drafts. Many of them have con- 
structed imposing ' business premises on modern lines. By 
their businesslike methods they can compare favourably with any other 
organised banks in the country. 

65. Industrial unions., — There are only 8 industrial unions in 
Bengal, with a membersbip.of 292 constituent societies and 624 prefer- 
ence shareholders. Their united working capital amounts to 
Bs. 6,46,258. Their constitution and methods of business are similar 
to those of the central banks except that they engage in the business 
of co-operative purchase and co-operative marketing on behalf of their 
constituent societies. They are not • very successful and like the 
artisans’ societies are tending to degenerate into purely .financing 
bodies. Becently an organisation has been established in -Calcutta for 
the marketing of the produce of the artisans, sent down by these unions, 
but it is not a bank in any sense of the word. 

66. Provincial bank. — The Provincial Bank is a pure type federa- 
tion of the central banks and industrial unions. ' It has however also 
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admitted a certain niimbm- 'of primary societies. There are no pre- 
ference shares, but the directorate, composed of fifteen elected repre- 
sentatives of the constituent banks and societies, is strengthened by the 
appointment of three outsiders, one of -whom is the Chairman and 
another is the Registrar. The Chairman is usually a businessman of- 
high repute who takes interest in the movement. The present Chair- 
man is Sir Eajendra Kath Mukerjee. As the majority of the Directors 
are r.esidents of the mufassal who find it inconvenient to attend in 
Calcutta for the purpose of the bank’s business, a small committee, 
called the rotation committee, in which the directors sit in rotation, is 
entrusted with the current business of the bank. The bank balances 
the surpluses and xleficits of the constituent banks who are expected 
to send all their surpluses to it and take all advances they require from 
it, but in practice, there is some direct inter-lending’ between one 
central bank and another. The bank accepts current deposits and also 
fixed deposits from the constituent banks as well as savings deposits 
and fixed deposits from the general public on which it pays interest 
at varying rates ranging from 2 to 6| per cent, and lends to constituent 
banks and societies at 7 and 7i per cent. The working capital of the 
bank is Rs. 1,71,90,645 composed as folloAvs : — 

Rs. 


Share capital 
Reserve fund 

Deposits of member societies 
Deposits of central banka 
Deposits of non-members 


.. 13 , 69,475 
. , 3 , 63,098 

. . 8 , 74,444 

. . 22 , 56,145 
1 , 23 , 27,483 


Post offices. 

67. Savings banks. — ^Post offices participate in the credit organ-"' 
isation of Bengal mainly in four ways, through (a) savings banks, 
(b) cash certificates, (c) money orders and (d) value-payable articles. 
Although a fair volume of remittance is effected through insured and 
registered post, it is impossible to determine the amount accurately. 
The aggregate declared value of insured articles includes valuables, 
other than money, such as, ornaments, important documents., etc. 
On 'the other hand, the declared value of remittances is in some cases 
less than the real value. By far the most important credit operation 
done by post ofiices is through savings banks. The first Government 
savings bank in India was opened in Calcutta in 1833, similar banks 
in Madras and Bombay following in 1834 and 1835 respectively. 
Between 1868 and 1865, the management of these banks was transfer- 
red to the Presidency Banks. In 1870, district savings banks were 
instituted in all parts of India except Calcutta and the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay. In April 1882, post office sayings banks came 
into existence but not till after opposition from the Comptroller General. 
On the 1st April 1886," district savings banks were abolished and the 
balances transferred to the post ofiice, but the savings banks at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were not transferred by the Presidency Banks 
to Government till 1st October 1896. The history of savings bank 
deposits in Bengal is' one of almost uninterrupted progress. Unfor- 
tunately, the figures for Bengal are not separately available but are 
combined with those for Assam, which is included in the same Postal 
Circle as Bengal. But Assam makes such a small contribution as 
compared to Bengal that the figures indicate the trend for Bengal with 
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reasonable accnracy. In the table below, figures for the Bengal and 
'Assam Circle and all-India are given for the years 1919-20 to 1927-28. 
As these were years of very great fluctnation in prices which must have 
affected the apparent volume of deposits, Calcntta Avholesale price index 
number has also been added in the last column for facility of reference. 
It is, evident that deposits would have been higher but for steadily 
falling prices from 1920-21: — 


Bengal and Assam Circle. 


Year. 

(1) 

Number 

of 

deposi- 

tors. 

, 

(2) 

Average 
number 
of deposi- 
sitors per 
bank. 

(3) 

Average 
balance 
in each 
bank. 

w 

Average 
balance 
at credit 
of each 
deposi- 
tor. 

(5) 







Rs. 

Rs. 

1919-20 




496,088 

182-11 

17,098 

03 

1920-21 

• • 



528,427 

192-85 

19,-245 

100 

1921-22 

• • 



552,927 

199-10 

20,111 

101 

1922-2.3 

• • 


* 

576,420 

225-34 

23,864 

100 

1923-24 




613,754 

237-00 

25,545 

107 

1924-25 

• • 



651,735 

247-43 

26,623 

108 

1925-26 

• • 



702,450 

239-09 

26,713 

112 

1920-27 

• ♦ 



752,257 

254-23 

28,089 

110 

1927-28 


• • 


665,768' 

222-51 

28,717 

129 


All India. 


Year. 

Number 

of 

depositors. 

(6) 

Average 
number 
of depo- 
sitors per 
bank. 

(7) 

Average 
balance 
in each 
bank. 

(8) 

Average 
balance 
at credit 
of each 
deposi- 
tor. 

(9) 

Calcutta 

wholesale 

price, 

Index 

No. 

End 
of July 
1914= 
100. 

- (10) 




Rs. 

■ BS. 

(Calendar 






Year. ) 

1919-20 

1,760,442 

164-98 

20,007 

121 

, 196 

1920-21 

1,877,957 

175-29 

21,340 

122 

201 

1921-22 

1,958,324 

182-03 

20,693 

114 

178 

1922-23 

2,043,502 

190-44 

21,621 

114 

176 

1923-24 

2,089,314 

198-32 

23,529 

119 

172 

1924-26 

2,164,473 

201-77 

23,901 

118 

173 

1925-26 

2,317,390 

207-61 

24.396 

. 118 

169 

1926-27 

2,618,142 

209-95 

24.603 

■117 

148 

1927-28 

2,606,071 

211-42 

26,502 

125 

148 


On comparing column (3) with column (7), it is seen that 
the number of depositors per bank is hig-her in Bengal 














than in tiu’ whoK' ot fmlia. jint u comparisajn of column (4) ’^vith 
fulumn (H) ^huw.'i that the avcra^-o halanco at caclj hank in Bemrul is 
actually lower <lnrin<' the fir>t luw years and is not pruportionatoly as 
iu;^h a.-i tho luunher oi depusitoi^ dnriij”- other year,-? except in 1027-28. 
It tollow.H, therefore, that hau‘in*r this .-«in;,de exception, the avtua^e 
halunee at tlie credit tu' each depo-?iior in Benf'al is lower tiian that m 
the whuU« of Imlia, which i^> ecoti better i)y eompariu”' t oluinn (5) with 
column (lit, ( uriou-'ly enoup'h, l02i--28 is the only year during wdiich 
the numher <n depo-.ftor-? in Ben'^al record.-? a decrease. It is clear 
therefore that Mum* of the .-.inaller jlepu.-'iiors mnst have closed tlmir 
account-''. In fact, ,•'0 tar n,-? Henpal is concerned, the general notion 
that l'o-?t Uiliee .saving's hank ae»o»int'« are kept mainly by salaried 
mithile cla--.-. persons, «ines m>i .-^eetn to he correct. It reference is mado 
tt» the .statistic-? of monthly deposits in Henttal, supplied by the Po.st- 
iuaster-t fencjul in the emuse of hi.s replies to the special que.stiomiaire 
of this Committee, it will he seen that there are well-marked seasonal 
tkadiiu's in dune and in Dccemher-dannary. 'L’his shows that people 
with uj^rictihural interests are anumir the depositors in .savings hanks. 

0.'^. Cash CCrtUicatCS. — Cash eertilicates which were introduced as a. 
war tneasure, have ntiw hectune a permanent feature of Indian public 
tinauce. flow popular this funn of investment is, will ajqiear from the 
following t.ihle:—- 


\i. .w. 

C) 

I viU'* 

nrin’ el 
irienij.?— 
»)--rliskuu*. 

(-9 

O',.' price ut civ-ih certi* 
lic.vtc-t 

Yield per 
CL-nt, on 

(iovem- 

niczit 

paper. 

('0 

JU’iieal 
iVe 'JtJi'jH'V', 

fib 

.vlMiuim. 

(i) 




U>. A, 

i:s. 

its. 

(Calendar 







Year.) 

loiy.’jt) 



7 VI 

22 . 1 ) l.5a7 

so, 2 t,ioa 

l-O 




7 12 

ll.eS.sni 

71,s7,202 

5-S 


* * 


7 12 

0.7.7. ‘2lU) 

■17,aS,S5l 

0-2 



. . 

7 12 

10,a2,s27 

70, 00, OS t 

0-3 

utea.-'i 



7 

l,-J.7,SO,2t>7 

0,00,70,077 

5'T 

la- 



7 .S 

l,UUKU:>2 

0,00.01,171 

7-2 




T .S 

1,S 1.20, 710 

0,.7.7,70,27S 

.5-2 

>u:i0-27 


. . 

7 .S 

1 , 20.1 i.aa2 

7,72, .77, 1*20 

•1-7 

.l)27.‘JS 


• • 

S •» 

1,11, 00.1)02 

0,08,77,120 

•l-t 


The elfei’t of reducing the price from Its. 7-12 to Its. T-S in 1923-24 is 
.strikingly seen in the above table. This shows that eusli certificates 
compi'te with other forms of investment and can always attract funds 
by raising the yield above the ligures obtainable el.-<e\vhere. It should 
be remembered that it is not the ub.solute issue price, which is the 
determining- i'aetur, but the relative price as compared with alternatne 
way.s of investment. l‘'or instance, although the issue price remuuied 
the sumo during »tiie entire period from 1919-20 to 1922-23 and again 
from 1923-24 to 192G-27, the .sales of cash eertiticates tluetuated in sym- 
pathy with the yield on 'kf per cent. Governiueut paper quoted in the 
last column. In other words, even when the i.ssuo price remained tiie 
same, the volume of cash certificates sold, fell when tlie j'leld on 
Government paper rose, and vice vci'^n (the only excciitiou being duiun 
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1922-23^ on account of the renewal of some cash certificates issued 
duifing the campaign of 1917). Thus cash certificates are more respon- 
sive to general monetary conditions than savings bank deposits. 

69. Money-orders, — Prior to 1880, the w,ork of issuing and paying" 
nioney-orders was performed by lire Government treasuries. Bills of 
Exchange were issued by one treasury upon another for a sum not 
exceeding Es. 150 at a commission of 1 per cent. There were only 2S3‘ 
offices of issue and payment in India. Besides, the remitter had to 
make his own arrangement for sending the bill of exchange and the- 
payee had to arrange for receiving payment at the paying treasury. 
These inconveniences were patent to everybody, but it was not without 
opposition that the money-order work was eventually transferred to. 
post offices on 1st January 1880. The system at first adopted, was very 
elaborate. The money-order could not be sent by the office of issue- 
directly to the office of delivery, where the payee resided, but only 
through what was called an office of preparation, viz., the head office- 
controlling the office of delivery. In addition to this, the payee was. 
required to receive cash at the office of payment as before. It was not 
till 1886 that the plan of paying money-orders at the houses of payees, 
was adopted, following the German system. Another difficulty was the- 
retention of the limit of Es. 150, although the now system was quite' 
unlike the old, inasmuch as the paying treasiiry could not possibly 
know the amoiint it would be called upon to pay, whereas money-orders, 
were carried through the post office which could Avithhold delivery until 
sufficient funds were obtained. These reasons prevailed, and, in 1889,. 
the maximum was raised to the present limit of Es. 600, and at the 
same time, the wholly infinictuous restraint on the number of money- 
orders that could be daily issued by one remitter in favour of one payee 
was done away with. Two other liberalising measures were intro- 
duced, viz,, the telegraphic money-orders in 188-1 and of revenue and 
rent money-orders in 1880, After all these modifications, the system 
has naturally proved a great success, as will appear from the followings 
statistics ; — 



* » 

Bengal and A^am Circle. 

/ 

India. 

Year. 

Issues. 

Payments. 

Issues. 

Number in 
(millions). 

Amount 
in rupees 
(crores). 

Number 

in 

(millions). 

Amount 
ip rupees 
(crores). 

Number 

in 

(millions). 

Amount 
in rupees 
■' {crorea)."' 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 2.5 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

9.91 
10,31 

8.91 
8,71 
9,11 
9,61 

10,11 

10,51 

10,95 

15,93 - 
17,07 

16.36 
17,01 
18,00 

19.37 
21,16 
00 25 

2234 

9,07 

9,41 

8,02 

8,04 

8,21 

8.64 
9,11 

' 9,21 

9.65 

15,63 

16,74 

16,26 

16,82 

17,21 

18,30 

19.89 
20,33 

20.90 

37,63 

37,23 

33,33 

31,74 

32,58 

33,83 

35,55 

36,70 

38,20 

74.71 
85,74 
78,42 
78,29 
80,06 
82,76 

86.71 
88,3’6 
90,59 


There are two points which are evident from the above figures. One is- 
that the average amount of money-orfiers issued is small and in BengaL 














it i.-; .iIiiuIKt than in ot!u*r parts of liulia. ft 1-, tjienjfore dear that 
tlii’se do not euinpeto wiilj other i'onns of remittance. Another is that 
tln‘ amount i.i^uerl by the Iten^'al and A-sum circle is 'rreaier than the 
amount pai(l by it, sjH-eiaiiy duriji;r the pa,>,t feu* years. Thus there is 
a lran.-'t«*r of .savin;.f,-* Irom Hcnjral, wliich i> thereftue unable to reaj) the 
lull economie advaiitu;;e irom the occupations carried on by people, wlio 
earn tlieir livin|;r in ibi.-* jirovincc, but do not make it their ]»oine. 

70. Value-Payablo systcrilr — 'l‘he value-payable or cash on delivery 
•sy.stcm \vu> introduced in India in December 1,S77 and revolutionised 
iht* pared trailie t(» a much ^'^reater extent than even the abolition in 
1871 of rat»-> proportional to di>tanee. For, under tlie value-payable 
^>ytem. the j»fj>t oiii<-e uiulertaket not only to deliver the i)arcd to the 
buyer but aFo to eolleet the piire fitjui him for a .small eominissioji. 
in India uiu-re there are feu* biir firm-. out>ide the Fresiileney towns, 
many purchaser.'* in the interior luive to utili.-'i* the .services of the post 
otiiee for many oi their normal retiuirement>. As Calevttta i.s by far the 
l»i;<‘^e.'*t i‘mp(trium of trade, more than «J million valne-payable parcels 
valued at lb*’. <>7- erore*. weri* po-.ted in Calctiita duriu”* 1927-‘JS, 
repre-entin^r nearly 8i) per ci-nt, «)f the entire value-payable postinirs of 
ilenpal and A>'*aui (’ircb.* and about a qiiarter of the total value-pay- 
able postinj^'s for the uiioh* ot India. The relevant statistics for the 
past few years are >;iveu bdou*: — 


Vtiir. 

(I) 

Hcngjil ami .\.>«un 
Cin.'le. 

IndLu 

Kunibor 
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{millions). 
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(irua-.s). 

(3) 

X» rubor 
iu 

(million.-*). 
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in ivijHjoii 
(crorc.s). 

(•>) 

lyi'j.-jo 



a, 

l,;)7 

n 

19..S7 





.'.,7 1 


22,12 



, V 

a.j j 

.'i.li 1 


o.> 7.-; 



^ , 

a.uo 

O.Ul 


•23,06 





0,73 

10,91 

25,50 




:i,iu 

7.0S 

11,50 

20,50 




a,G.'. 

7.90 

12,21 

23.IH) 

iy;!(5.27 


. • 

3.72 

7.SV 

12,51 

27,33 


• • • « 


3,79 

7,77 

12, SI 

27,75 


Covornment. 

71. Direct and indirect credit operations by Government. — The 

•part played by (Tovernment in the credit system of the province is both 
direct and indirect — indirect, in the case of the Imperial Jlank and of the 
co-operative banks; and direct, in the ca.se of the post office. In this 
section other direct financial operations by Government will be 
described. . , 

72. Remittance. — Briefly, these are twofold, viz., remittances and 
loans. In addition to the faeijities provided throu''h the Imperial Bank 
4 uul post oflices, Government directly eifccts transfers of funds betueeu 
different treasuries for the public, aceordiup' to rules laid down for the 
purpose, either by supply bilks or currency transfers. The latter are 
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always telegraplvic and in ©vsn tliousands o£ rupees y itli a ininiinum 
limit of Rs. 5,000. The former are in even hundreds of rupees, with a 
minimum limit of Rs. 1,000. The charges are the same in either case, 

. viz., i per cent, for amounts below Rs. 10,000 and per cent, for 

.amounts of Rs. 10,000 or over. Only the cost of telegram has to be 
paid for currency transfers, Rs. 2 if sent by ordinary telegram, and 
Rs. 3 if by express telegram. The charges are thus the same as those 
•of the Imperial Bank quoted earlier in this chapter. But the rates are 
much lower than in the case of postal money-orders, and a considerable 
volume of remittance business in Bengal is eftected directly by Gov- 
«ernment, as will appear from the following statement ; — 


Sale of supply bills and currency transfers to the Public. 


In lakiis oi rupees. 

r— ^ 

ia2:}-24. 1928-2!). 

Bengal (including Bort Blair and Nopal). . 2,57 3,58 

All-India .. .. •• 9.56 n,20 


Percentage increase 
of 1928-29 over 
1923-24. 

39 

18 


Tt will be seen from the above table that the remittance bvisiness has 
increased in Bengal at a much faster rate than in the rest of India 
•during the last quinquennium, 

73. Loans. — ^lu the case of loan operations also, besides the indirect 
measure for the issue of emergency currency to the Imperial Bank 
-under section 20 of the Paper Currency Act, Government directly pro- 
wides finance in two ways, viz,, under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
(Act XII of 188-1) and the Laud Improvement T.oaus Act (Act XIX of 
1883). These are in the main enabling xVets, leaving large discretion 
-to provincial Government.^ to be exercised through wide rule-making 
powers. The operations of these two Acts in tlie diiferent provinces 
are therefore difierent. The necessary figures for Bengal during the 
last decade are quoted below: — 

(In thousands of nipees.) 


Year. 

(1) 

Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act. 

Land Improvement 
Loans Act. 

Loans out- 
standing at 
the 

commence- 
ment of 
the year. 

(2) 

Loans 
advanced 
during 
the year. 

(3) 

• T 

Loans 
outstanding 
at the 
commence- 
ment of 
the year. 

(4) 

Loans 
advanced 
during 
the year. 

(5) 

1919-20 

11,74 

21,64 

1,69 

43 

1920-21 

25,98 

l.l-l 

1,57 

38 

1921-22 - . . 

15,84 

1,26 

1,31 

50 

1922-23 

7,70 

8,63 

1,26 

30 

1923-24 

11,95 

1,56 

1,21 

27 

1924-25 

8,37 

1,42 

1,26 

86 

1925-26 

3,42 

37 


17 

1926-27 

1,28 

3,92 


11 

1927-28 

3,82 

3,41 


79 

1928-29 

4,82 

14,44 


93 

.. 
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trying^ to open frssli forms of liquid investments, such as loans against 
hypothecation of tea crops in Bengal and Assam, without however 
insisting on additional guarantees like the Imperial Bank of India. 
_The next in importance is the Co-operative Hindustan Bank, incor- 
])orated on tlie Idlh ^Ntarch 19U9', having a paid-up capital of Rs. 1-68 
lahks, reserve fund of Es. ’86 lakhs and deposits of Rs. 14’98 lakhs, 
these making up a working fund of Rs. 17’52 lakhs. A special 
feature of its business, viz., advances against block capital of small 
industries has already been mentioned. But this banh is also ti-ying 
to commercialise itself by increasing its advances against Govern- 
ment paper, stocks of goods and to a small extent against the hypothe- 
cation of tea crops. The third in the list of Calcutta loan offices 
arranged in order of their paid-up capital is the Luxmi Industrial 
Bank, registered on the 81st March 1922, ha-ving a working' fund of 
Rs. 6’94 lakhs, made up of a paid-up capital of Rs. 1'66 lakhs, reserve 
fund of Rs. '23 lakhs and deposits of Rs. 5'05 lakhs. One peculiarity 
of this institution is a fair volume of advances against pledge of 
oinaments. In all othe)’ respects, it resembles an ordinary commercial 
bank. In fact, the present tendency of Calcutta loan offices is te 
secure as much liquidity for their investments as possible, in order 
that there may be no difficulty in meeting the demands on the part 
of their depositors. This wholesome feature is spreading even to the 
mufassal. In fact, Calcutta and mufassal are being brought into closer 
and closer touch, and their methods of business raised approximately to 
the same level. Tlie opening of upcountry branches by the Imperial 
Bank has already been referred to. Some of the Calcutta loan offices 
are doing the same. For instance, the Bengal Central Bank, 
registered in its present form in 1918, has opened two branches, one 
at Dacca and the other at Rangoon, The Oriental Bank established 
in 1908 has four branches at Hator, Rajshahi, Tarakeswar and Hooghly, 
although it carries on the old tradition of keeping the office open in 
the morning and in tlie evening. The other process, viz., the 
opening of Calcutta branches by loan offices with mufassal head offices 
is also not unknown. Thus the Comilla Dnion Bank and the Khulna 
Banking Corporation have both opened branches in Calcutta. This is 
a most hopeful feature. For much of the weakness of the present 
credit system in Bengal is due to want of cohesion among the many 
agencies described in the dih'ei’ent sections of the present chapter. 
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Part II. 

Credit for Agriculture, Minor Industries and Internal Trade.. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Agricultural Indebtedness. 

77. Previous inquiries (a) By Major Jack. — The problem of agri- 
cultural indebtedness is not peculiar to Bengal. So long- as agricultuie- 
xemains a precarious industrj’ depending upon exigencies of the- 
season, the peasant must borrow in a bad year, even though he might 
have made provision in good year.s, which is, however, not often possible- 
in his present economic condition in Bengal. But this subject has. 
not received in the past as much atteutioji as it deserves from adminis- 
trators and economists. The problem vitally affects the great majority 
of the population. The most widely known work on the subject is by 
the late ilr. J. C.^ Jack, i.c..s., who made a house-to-house inquiry im 
the district of Farldpur during the years 190G to 1910 when he was in. 
charge of the settlement operations there. The results are given in 
his “Economic Life of a Bengal District” and also in his Settlement. 
Eeport of Earidpur, both published in 1910. lie takes a typical ruraL 
family in Faridpur as consisting of five persons, including children.. 
He finds the average indebtedness of such a family to be Bs. 55, but 
he points out that 55 per cent, of the cultivators in the district are- 
free from debt, ffence if the average is taken over families in debt, 
alone, the average indebtedne.-is turns out to be Its, 122 or Its. 121, 
as given in his book. ^Ir. Jack’s Settlement Iteport of the Bakarganj, 
district also contains many intere.'tting iact.-; on this subject. The 
incidence of indebtedness is said to be lower than in haridpiir, but 
the con-esponding- figures have not been ])ublisbed. 

78, (b) By Mr. Ascoli. — More abundant details are furnished by 
Mr. Ascoli in his Settlement Iteport for ilie dhtrict of Dacca, In one- 
•of the many a^jpeudices, he gives the number of families in debt in 
each fhana, the amount of iudebtedues- and tiie highe.->t rate of interest 
for Hindus, Muhammadans and others separately. On the basis of” 
his figures, the average for each family (or homestead as the busi.-s 
of his actu.B calculation) comes out to be Its. 121, including both 
agriculturists and uon--agriculturi''ts. Ti. liov.-ever, the average is 
taken over families in debt, numbering 185,809 in all, the figure - 
becomes nearly Its. 250. 

79. (c) By Mr. Sachse, Mr. Mumin and others.— The figures for 
Dacca and Faridpur provide a basis for compari.'on with the figur^es-. 
for the contiguous district Mymncsinirh. The .Settlement Officer, Mr. 



fte. l-.jj respectively, to get a rougli idea about the burden of indebted-- 
ness in the %-arious districts. The registration figures are 
^nght to he utilised also in :Mr. Mumin ’s Settlement Bepqrt lor Jes.sore 
He takes the average annual mortgage.s, as publi.shed in the annual 
statistical return of the Hegi strut ion Department, and multiplies 
by 12, the period of limitation, but bv 10. for the rea-on that 
nte moi'tgages are paid off before the full teim. He adds to i»- 
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a second product, obtained by trebling the average annual value of 
•simple bonds as supplied from tbe books of the Begistration offices. 
The indebtedness per capita derived from this total of registered debts 
is Bs. 11-9-10, which- is in surprisingly close correspondence with 
Bs. 12-2-10, che average determined by house-to-house inquiry in 58 
•villages for both registered and unregistered debts. He allows for the 
usual concealment of debts on the part of borrowers, by raising the 
.figure to Bs. 15 per head or Es. 24 crores for the whole district. 
Unfortunately, he does not give the number of indebted families in 
the district nor the detailed figures of his village inquii’ies. It is 
therefore not possible, to determine the average for the indebted 
families in the district. 

80. In the course of his written memorandum to our Committee, 
Mr. 1\ C. Boy, District Officex’, Nadia, estimates the aggregate out- 
•standing secured debt_ as six times the total of the mortgage loans of 
the current year. ' His first estimate of unsecured debt is about 70 
per cent, of the secured debt but as the resulting average indebtedness 
for the district becomes less than that for the members of the co- 
operative societies, he put down a second estimate for unsecured debts at 
n figure higher than the secured debt. 

81. (d) Baroda Report. — method somewhat similar in principle, 
■although differing in details, was adopted in estimating agricultural 
indebtedness in Baroda in 1912. The amount of the outstanding regis- 
tered debt was obtained by taking the sum for 12 years of the value cf 
(a) mortgages with possession, (b) mortgages without possession, (c) 
money bonds over Bs. 1,000 (compulsorily legistered) and (c/) money 
bonds below Bs. 1,000 (voluntarily registered) and dividing the total 
by 2, on the assumption that half was paid and half remained out- 
standing. ‘To this figure for secured debts was added (a) tudce the 
same amount as representing unsecured .debt and (6) the arrears 
•due to the Government. Seventy-five per cent, of the sum was taken as 
agricultural debts and 25 per cent, as non-agricultural debts. It is 
thus clear that all the registration methods involve several assumptions, 
whose validity cannot be checked' by available figures. 

■ 82. Defects of previous methods, — It will be noticed that in 
Baroda unregistered debt is taken as twice the registered 
•debt, whereas Mi’- Mumin thinks that unregistered debt is 
represented by the small difierence between Bs. 11-9-10 and Bs. 12-2-10. 
Six years’ figures are taken in Baroda, but ten years’ figures by Mr. 
Miimin. Comparisons made with all Bengal figures, as done by Mr. 
Mumin, are not of much practical importance, seeing that very con- 
■siderable loans, chiefly uou-agricultural, are effected in Calcutta with- 
out registration by a mere deposit of title deeds. In "any case, unless 
some method can be devised to distribute the total debt among agri- 
•culhirists and non-agriculturists, no conclusions can be drawn with 
regard to the incidence of agricultural indebtedness from the regis- 
tration figures. 

83. Registered debt. — The only 'use which can be made of regis- 
tration figures is to find out whether they provide a reliable index for 
the incidence of indebtedness, although they may not yield any esti- 
mate of indebtedness in different years. The first point to be con- 
sidered is the volume of outstanding mortgage debts. It has been 
shown by Mr. Mumin that if ten years’ figures are taken the average 
.registered debt very closely approximates to average total debt, which 
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is contrary to experience. It is true that mortgages may remain out- 
standino- for twelve years, but as soon' as six years elapse, the peisonal 
iiability is extinguished. Hence it is usual to take some steps towaids 
realisation before six years are out. Besides this, the accrued interest 
mounts up at such a rapid rate that the margin between the value 
of the property and that of the debt becomes narrowed down within 
six years, requiring some measures on the part of the lender. It is 
common Imowledge that some of the new registrations are renewals of 
old mortgages, hence in taking the figures for ten years, one niortgage 
dsbt iBciy Too coimted twice over. A.pcirt from tbese, there is the pitic-- 
tical difficulty brought about by instability in prices dunng the last 
decade. It is not easy to say what proportion of the lise in the total 
mortgages in recent years is due to rising prices. Thus, from 1918 
to 1919, the index number for raw jute prices rose from 75 to 115 
and the' aggregate registered mortgage from Bs. 8| to Ilf crores. If 
an allowance is made for economic ^dag" in certain years, there will 
be found a remarkably close correspondence between prices and regis- 
tered mortgages. The relevant figures are reproduced in the following 
table for twelve years from 1917 to 1928: — 


Year. 

Aggregate value 
of mortgages 
registered in 
Bengal. ’ 

Index, number of prices, end of 

July 1914 = 100: 

Cereals. 

Jute, raw. 

Cotton 

manu- 

facture. 

All 

commo- 

dities. 

• 

Rs. 





1917 

9,71,96,805 

92 

65 

203 

145 

1918 

8,29,04,882 

110 

75 

298 

178 

1919 

11,76,53,130 

163 

115 

295 

196 

1920 

14,99,42,104 

154 

104 

325 

201 

1921 

18,10,82,437 

145 

83 

280 

178 

1922 

18,27,31,014 

137 

110 

239 

176 

1923 

14,83,61,044 

114 

90 

221 

172 

1924 

14,77,51,694 

123 

102 

229 

173 

1925 

17,13,05,258 

136 

154 

210 

159 

1926 

14,90,20,380 

140 

120 

173 

148 

1927 

15,42,81,493 

139 

93 

159 

148 

1928 

16,40,68,901 

133 

100 

159 

145 


Brom He above table, it is clear that figures for the last few years 
were aftected by fluctuating prices to a less extent than in the vears 
just following the Armistice. It is, therefore, reasonable to conclude 
that the total of the registered debt for the last six years represents 
e outstanding registered debt at the end of the period. In the follow- 
ing table the total registered debt 'and the registered debt per capita 
are given for each district, except Calcutta. °In estimatLrthe per 
capita figures, the population as given in the 1921 Census'’has been 
timr’i-/"J S f changes in district boundaries from time to 

Census figures of 1881, 1891', 1901, Ml Tnf 1921 


5 
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Estimated value of registered mortgages outstanding at the end of 

1928 

(as derived from the h^jures of mortgage debt for six years ended 1928). 


Burdavan Division. 

Aggregate 
value in 

rupees (thousand). 

Per capita." 
Rs. 

Burdwan 

2,46,75 

17 

Birbhum 

1,32,82 

16 

Bankura 

1,21,82 

12 

jMidnapore 

3,39,13 

13 

Hooghly 

1,10,57 

10 

Howrali 

1,32,55 

13 

Presidency Division 
(e.xcluding Calcutta). 

24-Parganas 

6,32,73 . 

24 r 

ifadia . . 

89,53 

6 

i\Iurshidabad 

1,13,05 

9 

Jessore . . 

1,08,30 

6 

Ivliuhia 

2,73,16 

19 

Rajsiuhi Division. 

Rajshahi 

1,42,84 

9 

Dinajpur . . 

1,92,36 

11 

Jalpaiguri 

94,17 

10 

Rangpur 

2,81,97 ' 

11 

Bogra . . 

2,53,88 

24 

Pabna . . 

1,66,19 

12 

Malda . . 

1,06,04 

11 

Darjeeling 

27,42 

10 

Dacca Division. 

Dacca ■ . • • 

. . 6,50,01 

21 

Myraensingh 

. . 8,55,08 

18 

Paridpur 

2,17,21 ■ 

9 

Bakarganj 

8,34,68 

32 

Chittagong Division. 

Chittagong 

. . 2,97,54 

18 

Noakhali 

3,59,37 

24 

Tippera 

5,43,39 

20 

All Bengal (excluding Calcutta) 73,22,o6 

16 


84. Allocation between agriculturists and non-agriculturists.— In 

Bengal, on account of the Permanent Settlement, there is a consider- 
able nnmber of tenure-holders and proprietors interposed betu'een the 
cultivator and the Government, who cannot be regarded as agricul- 
turists. Strictly speaking, agriculturists should be defined as ordinary 
cultivators “who hold their land themselves and generally carry out 
the work of cultivation themselves,” as has been done in the Bengal 
Census Report. In view of the large number of non-agriculturist inte^ 
mediaries, it is difficult to determine what proportion of the registered 
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debt is borrowed by agriculturists and wbat proportion by non-agricul- 
tui’ists! As tbe economic condition of the two classes is not the same, 
the distiibution cannot be on the basis of population. 

In the course of his Settlement Beport for Midnapore, Mr. A. K. 
Jameson, i.c.s., has pointed out that an upper limit to the per capita 
registered debt of agriculturists may be obtained on the assumption 
that the whole registered debt is incurred by agriculturists alone. A 
closer approximation to the correct figure may be obtained bj’^ assuming 
that both agriculturists and non-agriculturists borrow in proportion to 
their respective interest in land. It is difficult, however, to determine 
accurately the proportions of such interest. For, on account of ihe 
Permanent Settlement, the land revenue paid does not give any 
reliable estimate of the value of the estate. Similarly, the rents paid 
by tenure-holders andAenants are often customary. In view of these 
difficulties, the figures for registered debt calculated above can provide 
only some indirect information with regard to the volume and distri- 
bution of agricultural indebtedness in Bengal. 

85. Inquiry among members of co-operative societies in 1919. — ■ 

Although accurate information with regard to the incidence of indebt- 
edness among the whole body of agriculturists in the province is not 
available, some details with regard to the members of co-operative 
societies can be obtained. It appears from Mr. Darling’s “Punjab 
Peasant in Prosperity and Debt” that a survey of indebtedness among 
4,000 members of co-operative societies was made in 1919 by the 
Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. The report is not avail- 
able now, but an important result, viz., the average indebtedness per 
co-operator in Bengal at that time, is given in Mr. Darling’s book 
to be Bs. 120. As each member generally represents one family, the 
same -figure gives the average debt per co-operative family. 

86. The method. — It is impossible to say now what n;iethod was 
followed for the investigation in 1919. Presumably, the method 
followed was that adopted by Mr. Darling for estimating indebtedness 
in the Punjab. Briefly the method is this. Whenever any member 
of a rural society requires a loan, he has to furnish a full statement 
of his indebtedness to village money-lenders and others. It is true 
that this is freciuently an underestimate, but the error cannot be 
considerable in view of the fact that the debts of each member must 
be carefully checked by other members, who have in most cases full 
and accurate information, before he is allowed to borrow, for such 
members have unlimited liability and they cannot afford to take the 
risk of introducing borrowers, who may for all practical purposes be 
insolvents. Assuming that the returns submitted are substantially 
correct and adding to those figures the loans granted by i-ural co- 
operative societies as obtained from their books, the total debts of 
members can be found. 

87. And the result. — This method has been adopted by ns in the 
present inquiry also. The figures obtained and calculated are shown 
in the accompanying table. The average debt of co-operative families 
is Bs. 147, which is higher than that obtained in 1919, but there is 
evidence in the Settlement Beports that the incidence of indebtedness 
is increasing in rural areas. This has also been corroborated by 
several witnesses before our Committee. The figures arrived at by 
the present inquiry do not seem to be overestimated. 
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Statement of indebtedness of members of rural co-operative credit 

societies in Bengal. 


Name of district. 

Total 

number 

of 

members 
of rural 
co-opera- 
tive 

societies. 

Total amount of debts 
of such members 
outstanding on 30th 
June 1929 due to — 

Total. 

Average 
debt of 
members 

of rurnl 


Rural 

co- 

operative 

societies. 

Mahajans 

'and 

other 

financiers. 

co-opera- 

tive 

societies. 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

BtTRDWAK Division (ex- 
cluding Howhah> 

. 57,096 

31,59J28 

- \ 

27,75,002. 

59,34,130 

104 

Burdwan (a) 

15,821 

9,79,128 

•10,11,019 

19,90,147 

126 

Birbhum 

20,739 

10,11,308 

'10,40,456 

20,51,764 

99 

Bankura (6) 

147 

6,200 

4,510 

10,710 

73 

Midnapore (c) 

14,388 

8,56,017 

6,72,112 

15,28,129 

106 

Hooghly 

6,001 

3,06,475 

46,905 

3,53,380 

59 

Peesidency Division (ex- 
cluding Calcutta) . . 

88,673 

56,82,150 

34,74,167 

91,56,317 

103 

24-Parganas . . 

16,072 

7,62,786 

6,46,855 

14,09,641 

88 

Nadia 

28,788 

17,63,338 

10,57,765 

28,21,103 

98 

Murshidabad . . 

13,504 

8,88,237 

5,12,506 

15,00,743 

111 

Jessore 

14,061 

11,02,299 

3,65,254 

14,67,553 

104 

Khulna 

16,248 

11,63,490 

7,91,787 

19,57,277 

120 

Bajshahi Division 

71,750 

64,66,593 

40,26,866 

1,04,93,459 

132 

Rajshahi 

14,489 

11,77,926 

6,78,085 

18,56,011 

128 

Dinajpur 

6,846 

5,06,079 

5,26,890 

10,32,969 

151 

Jalpaiguri 

2,377 

1,34,155 

1,61,681 

2,95,836 

124 

Rangpur (dj .,. 

7,659 

8,54,823 

5,93,288 

14,48,111 

189 

Bogra 

12,203 

11,34,323 

8,97,472 

20,31,796 

167 

Pabna (e) 

18,640 

17,17,390 

8,24,473 

25,41,863 

136 

Malda (/) 

5,732 

4,86,190 

1,46,755 

6,32,945 

110 

Darjeeling 

3,804 

4,55,707 

1,98,222 

6,53,929 

172 

I)aoca Division 

102,626 

1,14,28,878 

89,85,221 

2,04,14,099 

199 

Dacca 

24,143 

32,02,102 

22,95,210 

54,97,312 

228 

Mymensingh . . 

39,783 

50,03,173 

50,11,199 

1,00,14,372 

252 

Faridpur (?) . . 

18,847 

12,27,294 

2,76,694 

15,03,988 

80 

Bakarganj 

19,853 

19,96,309 

14,02,118 

33,9&,427 

171 

Chittagong Division (ex- 
cluding Chittagong 

Hill Tbacts) 

56,553 

55,97,714 

38,25,213 

94.22,927 

167 

Chittagong 

8,717 

6,73,302 

2,40,460 

9,13,762 

105 

Noakhali 

17,433 

15,26,034 

6,31,990 

21,58,024 


Tippera 

30,403 

33,98,378 

29,52,763 

63,51,141 

209 

Total 

376,698 

1,23,34,463 

2,30,86,469 

5,54,20,932 

147 


(а) Figures for Asansol Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., were not available. '' 

(б) Figures for Bankura Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., were not available. 

(c) Figures for Belbera, Ghatal, Midnapore and Kelar Bolorampore Central Co-operative 

Banks, Ltd., were not available. . 

(d) Figures for Kurigram Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., were not available. 

(e) Figures for Shahzadpur Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., were not avail^le. 

(/) Figures for Nawabganj Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., were not ayaimble. 

(gf) Figures for Goalundo Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd., were not available. 
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88. Is generalisation possible? — ^Tlie problem now is to find out 
if these figures can be utilised to yield a proper estimate of agricul* 
tural indebtedness in the province. It is true that practically all the 
members of rural societies are agriculturists, but they form only a 
small ^proportion of tire total agricultural population. The question 
naturally arises whether they form a fair sample of the whole body 
of agriculturists. At one encL of the scale, there are people, who are 
so well off that thej^ do not desire to incur the risk of unlimited liability 
by enlisting themselves as members. At the other end, there are 
persons, who are so poor that they are refused membership. It is 
therefore not unfair to assume that the co-operative population re- 
present the median agricultural population. The average obtained 
for co-operators is, therefore, a reasonably accurate estimate of the 
average for the whole body of agriculturists. 

89. Comparison with figure for registered debt, — ^Let us now con- 
sider if the figure obtained above for the registered debt per capita, 
viz., Rs. IG, bears out this contention. Tlie amounts borrowed by 
members from rural societies are mostly against personal security, 
while the amount borrowed from outside are mostly against mortgages. 
For, as their liability to rural societies is unlimited, other lenders 
must have specific securities for their own loans. But, as explained 
above, outside debt is often somewhat underestimated, while a small 
percentage of the loan granted by rural societies is against mortgages, 
as a check against further borrowing by members. Even if allowance 
is made for these, it will be seen that the relative proportion between 
secured and unsecured debts of members of co-operative societies is not 
the same in each district, depending, as it does, on the spread of edu- 
cation and various other factors. Taking Bengal as a whole, if the 
figure Rs. 2,30,86,469 for outside debts is p\illed up a little, and the 
figure Rs. 3,23,34,463 for inside debts is pushed down a bit, their 
relative proportion becomes, say 27:30 or 9:10. Hence it is not 
unreasonable to assume that the per capita unregistered debt is about 
Rs. 18, compared to the per capita registered debt of Rs. 16, the total 
coming up to Rs. 34.’ This has to be multiplied by the average nuin- 
ber of persons in a family in order to arrive at the average indebtedness 
per family. It has already been stated that according to Mx\ Jack, a 
typical family in Faridpxir consists of five persons including children. 
From the more recent Settlement Report for the district of Bankura, 
it appears that the average strength of a family is 5 *2. The village 
surveys undertaken by the Committee also point to the same figure. 
If it is assumed that each house in Bengal villages was occupied by 
one family, an all-Bengal figure may be arrived at. In riiral areas 
in Bengal there were, according to the 1921 Census, 8,461,335 occupied 
houses and 43,509,236 persons, yielding an average of 5 :1 persons ])er 
family. Hence the average debt of rural fajnilies is Rs. 34 multiplied 
by 5 T or about Rs, 175, including both agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists, 

90. Estimate of agricultural indebtedness, — The question now arises 
whether this figure affords any clue to the average debt of agricultural 
families. It is common knowledge that although agriculturists are 
more heavily indebted than non-agriculturists, they are less hiqhly in- 
debted. In other words, the average debt for agriculturists is lower 
than that for non-agriculturists. It follows, therefore, that the average 
debt of agricultural families in Bengal should be below Rs. 175, but 
not very much below it, in view of the fact that agriculturists form 
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tile preclominaiit bulk of tbe rural population. Again, as outside 
debts are somewbat underestimated, as explained above/ the correct 
average debt for agriculturists must be a little higher than Es. 147, as 
obtained above. In the absence of any dehnite information, it is not 
unreasonable , to assume that the average debt of agricultural families 
in Bengal lies midway between these upper and lower limits, and 
may therefore be put down as Es, 160, which is about 9 per cent, in 
excess of Es. 147. A further justification for this assumption is 
afiorded by the figures arrived at from intensive village inquiries. 
For instance, the average debt per agriculturist family in Bogra 
district has been estimated above at Es. 167, on the basis of figures 
from co-operative societies. The corresponding figure for a fairly 
typical village like Karimpur is nearly Es. 178, which is about 7 
per cent, in excess of Es. 167. One may, therefore, reasonably con- 
clude that the average debt per agriculturist family is Es, 160. The 
per capita debt of agriculturists reduces to Es. 31, approximately, 
yielding; a total debt of (29 -9 millions x Es. 31) or 93 crores of rupees 
for agriculturists as a whole, as defined above. In this, some tem- 
porary loans, e.g., paddy loans incurred in kind, have had to be 
necessarily omitted. To quote Karimpur figures again, tbe total out- 
standing loan was Es. 9,132, and the paddy loan in kind was 159 
nraunds at Es. 3-8 a maund on an average, i.e., valued at Es. 557, 
which amounts to about 6 per cent, of the total outstanding loan. Mr, 
Jack estimated this proportion at 5 per cent, for Taridpur. .Assuming 
a similar percentage for the whole of Bengal, the total agricultural 
debt becomes roughly Rs. 100 crores. 

91. Paddy loans. — Although temporary and permanent loans are 
lumped together in the above estimate, it will be convenient to treat 
them separately. One important class of temporary loan is incurred 
in kind (paddy in Bengal) generally during the last month of the 
Bengali year, when the stock of paddy is nearly exhausted and there 
is extreme pinch of necessity for food (and in rai’e cases for seed also). 
But the transaction in quite a large number of cases is represented 
as a money loan. 

92. Thfiir terms. — It appears from inquiries made in the district 
of Bogra where this system of loans is widely prevalent that the 
usual practice is for the lender to take from the borrower a bond of 
1|^ times or double the market price of paddy advanced, carrying an 
interest of 37|- per cent, per annum. The implied understanding is 
that if the borrower pays in cash the sum entered in the bond at the 
time of the next harvest, no interest will be charged. If, however, 
there is a default, the interest mentioned has to be paid. The rate of 
interest varies in different parts of the district and is sometimes as 
high as 80 per cent., leaving out the amount added to the principal, 
at the time of granting the loan. One peculiar practice to be found 
only in a few areas is to exact one maund of jute at the time of the 
harvest in exchange for one maund of paddy lent dui;ing the lean 
months. These are, however, dying out as jute is becoming relatively 
more costly than paddy in recent years. Another method of contract- 
ing short loans is by means of satta patras,, i.e., underiakings to deliver 
fixed quantities of produce at much below the market price in con- 
sideration of a loan granted during lean months. Such loan.s are still 
prevalent in the districts of Mymensingh, Eangpur and Eajshahi. 
It appears from a document printed in Appendix IX, which was 
tendered as evidence in S. C. C. Suit Ko. 705 of 1928 in the dislric 
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of Mymensingli, that a loan of Es. 30 was granted on 2nd Jaistha 
1334 B. S. requiring repayment by 1st Magh of the same year (i.e., 
eight months later) by means of 30 maunds of paddy, having a market 
■value of not less than Es. 90. Apart from the necessity for food and 
seeds, which makes borrowing- on such unfair terms possible, the 
agriculturist has frequently to borrow for the hire of labourers during 
the cultivation season, specially for jute, which requires careful and 
repeated weeding. In fact the dadan or advance system in the case 
of jute is required as much by the necessity of the he2)ari to procure a 
sufficient quantity of jute, as by the cultivator for weeding and washing 
the fibre. 

93. Tfimporafy loans lead to permanent debts. — It is true that these 
loans incurred for various purposes by diverse methods at different 
seasons of the year are all short loans, but they nevertheless make a 
heavy inroad into the income of the agriculturist. The shortness of 
the period for which the loan is incurred, does not obviate the neces- 
sity of paying high rates of interest and high premia on the principal 
amount borrowed. So much so that a portion of it frequently remains 
outstanding, especially after a bad season, and has to be added to the 
permanent debt. 

94. Examination of causes of indebtedness — (a) Litigation. — This 
is b}'’ no means the only cause of permanent indebtedness. I^or are 
the causes so simple as is usually imagined. “Only the absolute im- 
providence of the people and their fondness for litigation,” writes 
an experienced Settlement Officer in Bengal, “can account for (he 
great majority (of agriculturists) not being out of debt.” Extra- 
vagance and litigious habits of the agriculturists” said a wutness before 
our Committee, “are primarily responsible for their indebtedness.” 
To take the' second reason first, it is difficult to substantiate the charge 
that the Bengal agriculturist is really litigious. If the total number 
of civil suits instituted in Bengal during any one year is analysed, it 
will be apparent that the number is unduly swelled by rent-suits, for 
which the agricultural tenants are not responsible. For instance, 
during 1927, out of a total of 646,831, rent-suits accounted for 331,467 
or 51 -5 per cent. The suits for money during the year were much 
lower in comparison with the other Presidencies. The number of 
money-suits per 1,000 of population in Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
were 5 -.40, 10 -.14 and 9 ;56, respectively. From a detailed analysis 
of suits, instituted in the several subdivisions of Jessore during 
the period 1917 to 1921, and quoted in his Settlement Eeport for 
the district, Mr. Mumin comes to the conclusion that only about 4 
per cent, of the population is engaged in litigation of all kinds. 

95. (b) Social ceremonios. — The charge of improvidence against 
the agriculturist is substantially correct, but not in the conventional 
sense of extravagance in social ceremonies alone, which accounts for a 
small portion of the debt incurred by him. The remarks of the 
Deccan Eiots Commission, 1875, on this point will bear repetition: — 

undue importance has been given to the expenditure on 

marriage and other festivals the occasions occur seldom, and 

probably in a course of years the total sum spent in this way by any 
raiyat is not larger than a man in his position is justified in spending 
on social and domestic pleasures. The expenditure forms an item of 
some importance in the debit side of his account, but it rarely appears 
as the nucleus of his indebtedness.” 
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J6. It is true that }klr. Burrows, who curried out a detailed economic 
survey of the villaye Taliua iu the Faridpyr district at the instance 
of the Ag-ricult\ivai .Coumiissiou, states tliat about 07 per cent, of the 
deljt WU.S ijicurred for luarriages, hut he qualifies this statement with 
the rejuark that there is often second or third nika. Such circum- 
stance.s are liowever not common in other places iu Bengal. In 
case, the different figures for debts published by bim, viz., total 
standing debt, the per (mpita debt for the whole population, the per 
capita debt for borrowers alone, etc., do not agree with one another. 

97. The intensive village inquiries carried out by the Committee 
show that quite small debts are incurred for social ceremouies. d’o 
give only one instance, iu the village ICarimpur in the Bogra district, 
there were 02 agriculturist families having a total debt of Es. 9,132 
iu cash and 159 mauuds of paddy iu kind. The latter was incurred 
wholly for food. The various purposes for the former could not be 
ascertained,^ hut the purposes for which loans were incurred during 
one year (1330 B.8., i.e., 1928-29) were stated to be as follows; — 


For repayment of old debts 

• • 

Rs. 

389 

For capital and permanent improvements including purcliasc 

1,087 

of cattle. 

Foe land revenue and rent 

• • 

57;j 

For cultivation 

• • 

435 

For social and religious ceremonies . . 

• « 

250 

For litigation 

• • 

15 

For other purposes 

• • 

66 

Total 

» • 

2,715 


AVhile the figures cannot he taken as representative for the whole of Ben- 
gal, they nevertheless tend to show tlmt litigation and social and religious 
ceremonies make but small coutributions to the total indebtedness. At the 
same time tiie figures clearly show' that the agriculturist is obliged to in- 
cur a considerable loan for cui’rent expenses, e.g., for cultivation or reut 
or even for food, showing that he has no capital of his own on which 
be can depend. Another discpvietiug feature Is that bis debt is not 
agricultural capital iu (he proper sense of the term, the capital invested 
in his stock iu trade being only lls. 1,087 iu the above table. It is 
clear therefore that the agriculturist is as a rule improvident, although 
the reasons have to be looked for elsewdiere than in litigation and 
festivals. 

98. (c) Poverty. — Paradoxical as it may seem, the real cause for 
iiuprovidenoe is poverty. It has been seen in Chapter II that very 
little surplus is left to the Bengal agriculturist after meeting his hare 
necessities, so mucdi so that it i.s difficult to provide even for the necessary 
depreciation on all his capital, not to speak of specially unfavourable 
circumstances, such as fires, fioods, epidemics among men or cattle, 
absence of seasonal rainfall and unusually low' prices of jute, whether 
on acconnt of over-production or failing-off of demand. In fact, the 
conditions are so uncertain that the agriculturist is often compelled 
to discount his future income on any terms to relieve present necessitj'. 

99. It cannot be disputed that if an agricultiirist is in extreme 
indigence, he has no assets -worth the name against which 'he can 
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obtain, loans. Thus grinding poverty can never be a cause of indebted- 
ness. But it must also be conceded that there is a kind of poverty, 
which, while not amounting- to insolvency, nevertheless makes for pre- 
carious and uncertain living. It is this latter class of poverty, which 
is the real cause of indebtedness among agriculturists in Bengal. 

100. (d) Expansion of credit, — It will be however going too far, 
as has been done in some Settlement Beports, to ascribe the undoubted 
increase in the volume of indebtedness in recent years to the expan- 
sion of credit of the agriculturist consequent on high prices. Eor, the 
rise in prices since the outbreak of the War, which reached its 
maximum in 1920, is more apparent than real, and has aftected Bengal 
agriculturists adversely. Erom the table of index number of prices 
quoted earlier in this Chapter, it may be seen that the indices lor 
cereals and jute were both lower than the all commodities index and 
very much lower than the index number for"' cotton manufactures 
throughout. In other words, the prices of agricultural commodities 
rose proportionately much less than others, with the result that even 
with the increased number of rupees in his hands the Bengal raiyat 
could purchase less of commodities than before. In fact in an interest- 
ing diagram in the “Capital” for 15th August 1929, it has been clearly 
shown that he got less real value for jute throughout the post- War 
period than in 1913, when allowance is made for the variation in the 
purchasing power of n^one 5 ^ Much is made of the tin-roofs which 
have replaced thatching grass in some villages. But, as Mr. Sachse 
has rightly pointed out in his Settlement Beport for the district of 
Mymeusingh, where “cultivation has almost reached its full limits, 
the use of tin instead of thatching grass is really an economy.” The 
tin lamps, umbrellas, the crockery, w'hich were unknown to his graad- 
father, but are now bought by the Bengal agriculturist, are all of the 
most tawdry and cheap maiuifacture. That his purchasing power 
has not improved is amply borne out by the present trade depression 

101. (e) High rate of interest, — Closely connected with the poverty 
of ap-iculturists is the high rate of interest they are called upon to pay. 
While 'this fact is agreed upon by all, there are two different interpre- 
tations. One is that the mahajan is obliged to lend against the 
security of precarious a.ssets, so much so that he is obliged to add the 
risk of non-realisation to the normal return on capital. It has even 
been suggested that the agriculturist insures himself .and his family 
by taking a loan, for the village money-lender must be prepaied to 
throw away good money even after a bad debt, when he has the 
remotest hope of realisation, and must therefore pay further doles to 
his borrower. On the other hand, it has been urged that the mahajan 
has no conscience and charges what the raiyat will bear. hile the 
latter condition may still hold good in remote places, where there is 
no competition due to the operation of outside agencies,' such as loan 
omces and co-operative societies, it cannot be disputed that the condi- 
tions of boiTOwing are improving. According to the ^ Census Beport 
for 1921, the business of money-lending increased considerably during 
the previous decade, but there are signs that the progress has been 
somewhat checked in recent years. In any case, whether there_ m 
competition among money-lenders themselves or with outside agencies, 

he effect is the same, viz., that the agriculturist is not in the sa.m| 
Jelpless positibn as before. The above analysis tends to show tnat^ 
present high rate is not merely the cause of indebtedness ; it is 
also its effect. 



96. It is true that Mr. Burrows, who carried out a detailed economic 
survey of tke village Talma in the Faridpur district at the instance 
of tlie Agricultural .Commission, states that about 57 per cent, of the 
debt was incurred for marriages, but he qualifies this statement with 
the remark that there is often second or third nika. Such circum- 
stances are however not common in other places in Bengal. In any 
case, the different figures for debts published by him, viz., total out- 
standing debt, the per capita debt for the whole population, the per 
capita debt for borrowers alone, etc., do not agree with one another. 

97. The intensive village inquiries carried out by the Committee 
show that quite small debts are incurred for social ceremonies. To 
give only one instance, in the village Earimpur in the Bogra district, 
there were 52 agriculturist families havino* a total debt of Es. 9,132 
in cash and 159 maunds of paddy in kind. The latter was incurred 
wholly for food. The various purposes for the former could not be 
ascertained,^ but the purposes for which loans were incurred during 
one year (1335 B.S., i.e., 1928-29) were stated to be as follows: — 


For repayment of old debts 

- 

Es. 

389 

For capital and permanent improvements including purchase 1,087 

of cattle. 

For land revenue and rent 

» • 

573 

For cultivation 

• • 

. . 435 

For social and religious ceremonies . . 


150 

For Litigation 

• • 

15 

For other purposes 


. . 66 


Total 

. . 2,715 ' 


“While the figures cannot be taken as representative for the whole of Ben- 
gal, they nevertheless tend to show that litigation and social and religious 
ceremonies make but small contributions to the total indebtedness. At the 
same time the figures clearly show that the agriculturist is obliged to in- 
cur a considerable loan for current expenses, e.g., for cultivation or rmt 
or even for food, showing that he has no capital of his own on which 
he can depend. Another disquieting feature is that his debt is not 
agricultural capital in the proper sense of the term, the capital invested 
in his stock in trade being only Es. 1,087 in the above table. It js 
clear therefore that the agriculturist is as a rule improvident, although 
the reasons have to be looked for elsewhere than in litigation and 
festivals. 

98. (C) Poverty. — Paradoxical as it may seem, the real cause f<u’ 
improvidence is poverty. It has been seen in Chapter II that very 
little surplus is left to the Bengal agriculturist after meeting his bare 
necessities, so much so that it is difficult to provide even for the necessary 
depreciation on all his capital, not to speak^ of specially unfavourable 
circumstances, such as fires, floods, epidemics among' men or cattle, 
absence of seasonal rainfall and unusually low prices of jute, whether 
on account of over-production or falling-off of demand. In fact, the 
conditions are so uncertain that the agriculturist is often conipellea 
to discount his future income on any terms to relieve present necessity. 

99. It cannot be disputed that if an agriculturist is in extreme 
indigence, he has no assets worth the name against which he can 
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1 1 • 1 Ti->na o’Tinflino’ TiovBi't'V' can iisver Ids a cause of indelDtSiI- 

obtaia loaas. J.iivis o i ° ^ i i +T,ni- flioTo ts o kiiid of 'oovcrtv, 
ness But it must also be conceded that theie is a Juua or po ei 

which while not amounting' to insolvencv, neveidheless makes for pi e- 
caSs and uncertain living. It is this latter class of P^^er^^ which 
is the real cause of indebtedness among agriculturists m Bengal. 

100. (d) Expansion of credit.— It will be however going foo far, 

as has been done in some Settlement Eeports, to ascribe the undoubted 
increase in the volume of indebtedness m recent years to the expan- 
sion of credit of the agriculturist consequent on high prices. lor, the 
rise in prices since the outbreak of the War, which reached its 
maximum in 1920, is more apparent than real, and has affected Bengal 
ao-riculturists adversely. From the table of index number of prices 
quoted earlier in this Chapter, it may be seen that the indices lor 
cereals and jute were both lower than the all commodities index and 
very much lower than the index number for " cotton manufactures 
throughout. In other words, the prices of ag'i’icultural commodities 
rose proportionately much less than others, with the result that even 
with the increased number of rupees in his hands the Bengal raiyat 
could purchase less of commodities than before. In fact in an interest- 
ing diagram in the “Capital” for 15th August 1929, it has been clearly 
shown that he got less real value for jute throughout the post-War 
period than in 1913, when allowance is made for the variation in the 
' purchasing power of money. Much is made of the tin-roofs which 
have replaced thatching grass in some villages. But, as Mr. Sachse 
has rightly pointed out in his Settlement Eeport for the district^ of 
Myineusingh, where “cultivation has almost reached its full limits, 
the use of tin instead of thatching grass is really an economy.” The 
tin lamps, umbrellas, the crockery, which were unknown to his graud- 
father, but are now bought by the Bengal agriculturist, are all of the 
most tawdry and cheap manufacture. That his purchasing power 
has not improved is amply borne out by the present trade depression 

101. (e) High rate of interest. — Closely connected with the poverty 
of agriculturists is the high rate of interest they are called upon to pay. 
While 'this fact is agreed upon by all, there are two different interpre- 
tations. One is that the mahajan is obliged to lend against the 
security of precarious assets, so much so that he is obliged to add tlie 
risk of non-realisation to the normal return on capital. It has even 
been suggested that the agriculturist insures himself .and his family 
-by taking a loan, for the village money-lender must be prepared to 
throw away good money even after a bad debt, when he has . the 
remotest hope of realisation, and must therefore pay further doles to 
Ins borrower. On the other hand, it has been urged''that the mahaian 
lias no conscience and charges what the raiyat will bear. While tlie 
atter condition may still hold good in remote places, where there is 
no competition due to the operation of outside agencies, such as loan 
Ti societies, it cannot be disputed that the condi- 

fo^iq?! .According to the Census Beport 
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102. Effect of indebtedness — (a) Conditions of borrowing. — The 

effect of indebtedness may be best studied from three different points of 
view, viz., conditions of borrowing-, purposes for which loanp' -are 
incurred and the sotirces of loans. It has been pointed out above that 
agriculturists are compelled to incur paddy loans only from a pinch of 
necessity, and the terms are vei-y onerous. In fact, even if there is no 
leg-al pledge of the crops sown against short loans, the lender generally 
sends a man round at the time of the harvest and takes away his share 
of the crop. Even for loans in cash, the conditions still remain un- 
' favourable to the agriculturist. His illiteracy and ignorance of 
business methods are sometimes exploited by the lender. High premia 
at the time of granting the loan and other malpractices are not also 
entirely unknown. The rates of interest charged are in some cases 
purely customary. Erora the table of intei’est rates charged by a 
moue 3 ''-lending ffrm in the district of Bogra, printed in Appendix 
YI (6), it may be seen that the rates have remained fairly uniform 
during the last three decades, in spite of varying economic conditions. 

103. In any case, the conditions of borrowing are such that a 
big share of the income of agriculturists is eaten up by interest and 
other charges, making repayment of loans very difficult. Debts aio 
often repaid by fuz’ther loans. As has been well said, “the cultivator 
is born in debt, increases his debt throughout his life and dies more 
hopelessly in debt than ever.’' 

104. (b) Purposes of loans. — One peculiar feature of agricultural 
indebtedness is that it is in most cases a mark of distress, whereas in 
the case of other industries, borrowed finance is a normal feature. As 
the loans are mostly for unproductive purposes, the pressure of in- 
debtedness falls vei-y heavily on the raiyat. Leaving out his floating 
loans, even the funded loans are not wholly for agricultural improve- 
ment. A high debt does not necessarily imply substantial assets 
leading to increased piuductivity. Therein lies the tragedy of agri- 
cultural indebtedness. Even if the interest rate is high, the borrower 
is benefited, if the extra income derived from the loan is greater tha.n 
the interest payable. If the debt had been, as it should be, only 
another phase of credit, the problem of indebtedness would have been 
very easy of solution. 

105. (C) Sources of loans. — ^Another equally disquieting feature 
of agricultural indebtedness is that there is not much loaning among 
agriculturists themselves. The following analysis of the outstanding 
debt of Karimpur will make this clear ; — 


Lender. 

Amount. 

Maximum 
rate of interest 
per annum. 

Minimum 
rate of interest 
per annum. 


1 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Village mahajan 

Co-operative societies . . 
Loan office 

Other creditors 

* • 

7,308 

650 

382 

792 

37i (compound) 
15 J (simple) 

m ( » ) 

25 ( „ ) 

25 (simple) 

15# ( „ ) 

37i ( „ ) 

Nil 

Total 


9,132 

37 1 (compound) 

Nil 
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The hulk of other creditors are agriculturists who sometimes lend 
among their relatives and friends without any interest. There is 
not a single cultivator in the village, who received any loan from the 
Government either under the Land Improvement Loans Act or under 
the Agriculturists Loans Act. In the vast majority of cases of ao'ri- 
eultural id- Beng-al, the_ lenders are non-agriculturists, so that a 

portion of the agricultural income is gradually passing* into their 
hands depleting further the ali;eady scanty stock of agricultural 
ppital. In some cases, the lender acquires the land, reducing the 
borrower to the status of an under-raiyat or of a hargadar who has 
to pay more as rent. The inevitable result is agricultural decline, for 
the cultivatoi natuially loses all interest in his work when the 11*0113 
of his toil are shared by otliers. The effective solution of agricultural 
indebtedness consists not only m relieving the present burden, but also 
m augmenting agricultural capital. How far the shorUeml require- 
ments are met at present and how the existing facilities may be 
improved upon, are discussed in the next chapter, while the lono-iferm 
needs and their solution are dealt with in Chapter VI ° 
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CHAPTER V. 

Short-term and Intermediate Agricultural Credit. 

106. Necessity for financing agriculture.— In agricnltnre tlie 
prodncer must wait for a period wliich is well known before be can 
expect tbo turnover on bis outlay. There are always definite intervals 
between cultivation, sowing and harvest. It is therefore necessary for 
him to live on a system of credit to meet the expenses of cultivation 
and maintenance of his famil 3 r until he can market his produce, unless 
he is in possession of sufficient capital. Unfortunately he is seldom in 
affluence and he must borrow., . This is the case not only in India, but 
in almost every country in the world. 

107. Requirements which need financing. — In this chapter we have- 
dealt with those credit requirements of the Bengal agriculturist which 
are seasonal and irdermediaie in character. We have assumed that he 
has the necessary lands by inheritance or has already obtained the 
necessary capital or credit to be in command of land. He now needs his 
cattle and implements of cultivation, must obtain his seeds and manure 
and has, in addition, to hire labour for the production of the crops, if 
necessaiy, and secure the means to pay his rent, cesses, rates and taxes 
and the household expenses. If his land is irrigated by a Government 
canal he has to meet the water rates as well. 

108. Dependence on rainfall. — Except in the few irrigated areas, 
the agricmlturist has to depend upon seasonal rainfall for the production 
of the crops. With the best of his skill and energy, he is still dependent 
upon timely rainfall all throughout the cycle of production. He is 
subject to exceptional risks fi’om insufficient or irregular rainfall, floods, 
cyclones and hailstorms. The Bengal agriculturist has to be a fatalist, 
for, however capable and industrious he maj’’ be, a shower of rain in 
time or its absence maj' make him or mar him for the rest of the year. 
The selection of crops depends on the nature and the cai^acity of the 
soil and on the rainfall, but while the former are well known and proved 
bj'^ tbe experience of centuries, rainfall is always uncertain although 
its general distribution is fairly well known. 

109. General distribution of rainfall. — The dry cold weather in 

Bengal is geneially followed bj'^ a break of about two months of scantjq 
uncertain and occasional rainfall. In the early spring months the 
sea- winds bring in clouds which are precipitated chiefly in the form 
of storms in March and April known as norwesters. It is at the 
beginning of this season that hailstorms are most frcqvient. In 
western and central Bengal two or three such storms geiieralh* occur 
in klarch. In eastern and northern Bengal showers are frequent^ in 
March. In April and May the rainfall is pretty general. The spring 
rains are, however, heavier along the coast line and on the eastern 
margin of the Gangetic delta. Following a fortnight or three weeks 
of hot drj" weather, the monsoon breaks by the second or third week 
of June. The rainfall is heavier near the northern and eastern hills. 
The quantity of rainfall diminishes ceteris parth us the distance 

from tbe coast line, but increases rapidly on approaching the hill rang-es. 
From June to September the rainfall is fairly steady, but in the closing 
periods of the monsoon there are often cyclones and heavy storms. 
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110. CeneraU system: of agriculturei — The land is ploughed 
immediately after the first rains in ^^pring for the cultivation of the 
autumn padxly (aus) and’ jute and is sown with these crops in the 
beginning of April. The harvesting commences in August and 
finishes by September. The winter paddy (aman) is sown in. seed beds 
in llay and June and transplanted in, July and August. This crop 
is harvested in December. The pulses and other food crops and the oil 
seeds (often, grown on the same field as aus or jute) are sown in 
September and reaped in March. The intervals between sowing and 
reaping is about 6 months in the case of aus and jute, 8 months for 
nman and 5 months for rabi crops. 


111. AgricuItutaU implements. — ^The first credit requirements of a 
Bengali agriculturist are for purchase of agricultural implements and 
of a pair of cattle. His implements, though'of primitive construction, 
are well suited to the< conditions of the alluvial soil and the capacity of 
his cattle. The nature' of the soil does not ordinarily require deep 
ploughing and in some cases deep ploughing is dangerous as it may 
turn over inferior subsoil, sand or kankar. The Bengal cattle, through 
decades- of under-feeding and want of pastxire lands and suitable 
nourishing fodder crops, cannot stand the strain of the heavy plough. 
In stifi clay soil, deep ploixghing causes the slice of earth turned over 
rapidly to bake in the sun and it becomes too hard to be easily broken. 
The indigenous light plough may necessitate frequenter tilling but that 
only malces for a fine tilth which retains the subsoil moisture while 
absorbing rain water. For this reason, and also because the farmer 
cannot afford higher prices, there is not much scope for improved 
implements in 'Bengal. The essential equipment of a cultivating 
raiyat are a plough, a harrow, a ladder (clod-breaker), a sickle and a 
weeder^ and are priced as follows : — 


One plough. 

One harrow 
One ladder 
One sickle 
One wedder 

Total 


Rs. A. Rs. A.. 

4 6 to 7 4 

3 4 „ 4 6 

0 6 ’,, 0 8 
0 8 „ 0 10 

0 6 „ 0 8 


8 14 „ 13 4; 


The ploughshare requires to be weekly tempered, during usej by the 
village blacksmith who charges about li pies to 3 pies for every 
occasion. This requires an annual expense of 4 to 8 annas. The 
wooden parts of the plough have also to be changed after six months 
involving an extra 6 to 10 annas. Including, ropes, baskets, etc., the 
annual charges of maintenance and repairs come to about Re. 1 to 
Re. 1-8 and the outlay on agricultural implements may be Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 11 or Rs. 10-8. They last about four years on an average, hence 
we have estimated the annual cost as Rs. 2-10 and Re. 1 for 
maintenance. 

112. Cattle. A 'pair of‘ bullocks ready for the plough cannot be 
purchased for less than Rs. 60 and they can give service for oiily 
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about five year.s and we have therefore taken Rs. 12 as the average 
annual cliarge for bullocks. As a rule, the cultivator feeds tliem on 
paddy straw grown in his own farm and on grass cut himself during 
the rains. We have not therefore taken into our account any cost of 
the feed of the cattle. 

lid. Seed. — The Bengal cultivator almost always btiys his paddy 
.seed or horrows it from a maliujun. Thus seed has to be specially 
grown, matured and preserved and not many cultivators engage in this 
business. A nuiund of seed is recpiired for an acre of land costing 
about ll.s. Jute seed is invariably purchased, and three seers are 
used per acre. Tlie price now ranges from Its. 40 to Rs. 45 a maund 
for seeds selected and tested by tlie Agrienlhtral Department. In 
Chapter II we liuve e.stimated tliat the average cultivator’s bolding- 
consists of 5 ‘21 acres in all, or excluding fallow and waste, 3 *,95 acres. 
Taking the proportion of doubly croppetl area to the net cropped urea of 
the wliole province we find tliat aliout :S acre in an average liolding bears 
a second crop. Again, taking the proportions of the areas under 
different crops to tiie total cropped area for the whole province, the 
cultivated urea of 4 'To acres in an average holding will bear paddy in 
3*5 acres, jute in '45 acre and other crops (.saj- rabi crops) in ;S acre. 
The cost of the seed will therefore be as follows; — 

Rs. A. 

Paddy at J maund per acre for S’o acres at Rs 3 


per maund . . . . . . 10 8 

Jute at 3 seers per acre for ‘45 acre at Rs. 45 
per maund . . . . . • IS 

Other crops for ‘S acre may be taken at . . 10 

Total .. 13 0 


114. Manure. — Very little maimre is ordinarily employed, excejjt 
the dung of cattle. Tlie silt from the floors of tanks and marshes is 
also used. Green manuring i.s not unknown, and leguminous plants - 
are sometimes grown and ploughed in. The stumps of the paddy 
straw left on the field are set fire to and the ashes are ploughed in. For 
manuring valuable crops like tobacco, vegetables or sugar-cane, the 
cultivator uses oilseed cake, which he has to buy. We have not 
however estimated anything for the cost of manure. 

115. Hired labour.— Mucli of the field labour is provided by the 

cultivator and his family. But it often happens that a certain 
agricultural operation has to be completed within a liznited time 
to take the fullest advantage of the atmospheric conditions; for 
instance, a field must be ploughed before it diues hard, sown just when 
the rain is threatening, weeded before a shower of rain turns ^ 

mire and harvested before the rain, heats down the heavy ears. 

he has often to hire labour for ploughing and sowing, and he 
invariably has to hire some labour for weeding and reaping. In some 
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.cases tlie cultivators mutually assist eacli otiier without any wages, hut 
■in most cases the agricultural labourer has to he hired, ^ When the 
holding is large and the family small, the proportion of hired labour is 
necessarily greater., Inquiries were made to ascertain the cost of 
ciiltivatio'n excluding labour of the cultivator and his family in the 
districts of Birbhum, Nadia, Bogra, Tippera and Mymensingh during- 
our intensive enquiry. The minimum cost of labour, according to these 
enquiries, ranges from Es. 16. to Es. 25 per acre for paddy and Es. 25‘ 
to Es. 40 for jute. We consider these figures to be rather high. The 
actual cost of labour per acre including the labour of the cultivator and 
his family is given by the Director of Agriculture as Es. 50 per acre- 
for jute, Es. 27 for paddy and Es. 19 for rabi crops. In an average- 
holding, we estimate that Es. 20 has to be expended for hire of labour 
for each acre of jute and Es. 9 for paddy. For the winter cr^s (rabi) 
no hired labour is ordinarily employed. The cost of hiring labour im 
an average holding will be as follows: — 

Es. A. 

3'5 acres paddy at Rs. 9 per acre . . . . 31 8 ^ 

•45 acre jute at Rs. 20 per acre . . • . . 9 0 


Total . . 40 8 


' 116. Rent, cesses and rates. — The average rent of agricultural land' 
has been found in Chapter II as Es. 4-13 per acre. The average rent 
of holding of 5^2 acres is Rs. 25. The cesses at half anna per rupee- 
will be 12 annas. There is ordinarily a tahuri or commission paid' tO“ 
the landlord’s agent and this at 1 anna per rupee will be Ee. 1-9. The- 
total amount of union rates realised is Rs. 42,50,273 from the Dnion 
Board poimlation of 19,856,117. This works at Ee. 1-1 for a familj’^ 
of five persons. The chaukidari tax closely approximates the uniom 
rate. The rates and taxes payable by an average agriculturist may 
thus be taken to be Ee. 1-1. 

117. Food. — We now proceed to estimate the living expenses of an 
agricultural family. Tlie breakfast is of cooked rice soaked in water- 
overnight and eaten with salt or gur. The dinner consists of rice, dal, 
and curry with vegetables. The srxpper is a repetition of the same courses 
as comprise the dinner, but often in smaller quantities. Fish is eaten, 
sparingly in the dry districts but is more common in the neighbourhood 
of rivers and bils where it is cheaper or easily caught. Meat is not 
ordinarily eaten by any class, Hindus or Mussulmans, and is- seldom 
purchased. But where caste restrictions are not rigorous, the flesh of' 
goat, or poultry reared in the farm or eggs are sometimes eaten. Beef 
is eaten by Mussulmans and pork is taken by the lowest Hindu castes, 
but very little is spent by the ordinary cultivators in the purchase of 
these meats. We have not therefore taken any account of the cost of 
meat in our estimate. Milk also is hardly ever purchased. The scanty 
production of the farm cows is given to the children and the surplus, 
if any, is sold. In his Settlement Report of Jessore, Mr. Mumin has. 
made a detailed estimate of the cost of food of an • verage agriculturist. 


i. 
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family of five aniouutm- to Its. 197-10. An estimate can also be made 
oil the lia.sis ot the rations fjiveii to the labouriiif,^ prisoners accordiim to 
the rules of the Benp:al Jail Code. The food required for four such 
prisoners should be equivalent to lliat of 5;15 members of an averaoe 
family. \\ e ^'■ive the detail.s of these two estimates below: — ” 


Itoin. 

Mr. Mumin’s 
eathnuto. 

Estimate 
accordins to jail 
rations. 


Es. A. 

Es, A. 

Eice 

147 2 

123 0 

Salt 

3 8 

3 8 

Dal, fish and vegetables . . 

24 0 

48 4 

Spices 

5 0 

2 11 

Oil 

12 0 

21 0 

Gur 

0 0 

'3 14 

Antiscorbutics 

• • 

1 0 


Total 


197 10 203 1 


!Mr. Mumin’s estimate i.s for a very poor and not an average family. 
Our experience i.s that ihe avera}i:e aj^riculturist at home consumes more 
spices, suj^ar and other articles of diet than provided in jails. AVe do 
not tliink that if we raise the jail estimate by 10 per cent, we shall be 
far out. Our e.'timate for the food of a family is Es. 225. 

118. Clothing, — The cost of clothin<? required for an average 
family is estimated at Es. 7 per head or Es. 35 per annum. This will 
provide for three diiuties, tiiree .small dliuties, three vests or coats, 
three gamchas or towels and one thick chadder for each of the two 
men, four .saris and two gamchas for the woman and four small dhuties, 
a coat and one thick chadder for each of the two children. 

119. Miscellaneous expenses, — Tobacco, betel leaves and betel-uuts 
are universally used. We estimate the cost of tobacco to he a pice a 
day and the betel leaves and nuts at two and a half pice per week, the 
total cost coming to Es, 7-12 a year. Lighting oil (kerosene) and 
matches at a pice a day will cost Es. 5-12. The repairs and renewals 
of the honse, furnitnre and ntensiLs have been estimated to cost Es. 12. 
The social ceremonies at birth, marriage and death and the religious 
ceremonies, which are all imperative, may be taken to cost Es. 15. 
The miscellaneous expenses such as may he required for medicine.s, 
education of children, amusements, litigation and entertainment of 
relations and other guests, will cost Es. 22 'more. 
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120. Average expenditure per family,— The total annua) 
expenditure of an uveraye ayrieultural family of 5 To persons cultivating 
a farm of 5 "21 acres is estimated as follows: — 

Cost of cultivation — 

K?. A. 


Implements .. 

3 

10 



’ Cattle 

12 

0 



Seed 

13 

0 



Gfamire 

0 

0 



Labour 

•10 

8 



Tula! 


• * 

CO 

2 

Itents, cesses and rates — 

K.S. 

A, 



Itenfc m * * * 

25 

0 



CcSies , . . . • » • • 

0 

12 



Commission . . 

1 

1) 



Hates •• •, •• •• 

1 

1 



Total 


p • 

28 

0 

-C 00 d .. ... •• 



225 

t) 

Clothing 


• • 

35 

0 

^liscellaneous — 

R>. 

A. 



Lighting 

5 

12 



Tobacco and betel 

7 

12 



Repairs and renewals . . 

12 

0 



Social and religioirs ceremonies 

15 

0 



3Iiscel]aneoiis including education, amiisvmcnts, 
entertainment of relations or visitors 

o.> 

0 



Total 



C2 

8 

Guaxd Total 

• • 


-120 

0 


of an average agriculturist family, 

iL'. loU a year ha.s uoi 
is .-.pent e:i 

t; 


- — iV ft 1 • wi a«i a¥i 

— She bulk of the requirements of rice cO'Ci’ 

-to he purchased. 'We may assume that oniv lU Go 
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piirchasiug- rice. Tlie cash requirement of the family would therefore 
he lls. 100 less than total expenditure. This requirement of Es. '320 has. 
to he met from the sale of the produce and from loans, hut as the 
processes of agriculture are spread over the wliole year, we have assumed 
that one half of this (Es. ICO) has to be borrowed as short-term or 
intermediate loan, to be repaid after the next harvest or at the latest 
within five years. Tue xoT.ip itEQuiitEiiEXX eou xhe shorx axd.' 
IXXJUlilEDI.VXE LO.VNS EOU XUE SIX MILLION AGKICULXUlllSX FAMILIES WE 
ESXIMAXE -VX Es. 96 CUOllES, 

122, Credit facilities now existing. — Tliese loans ai’e now siqiplied 
by the co-operative societies (Es. 4 crores), loan offices (say about Es. 2 
crores) and the village mone^’^-lenders, professional as well as casual. 
'None of the organised banking institutions assists tlie agriculturists 
directly. The Imperial Eank does so to a very small extent through the 
co-operative societies. The part played by the Government has been 
described in Chapter III. Tlie methods of indigenous bankeis and 
money-lenders and their rates of interest and other conditions are 
described in Chapters XIII and XIV. The co-operative societies and 
their methods are more fully exiilained in Chapter XI and the loan 
offices in Chapter XIV-A. These need not be recapitulated here. 

123. Suggestions for improving existing credit facilities. — The 

suggestions that we have to make for improving the existing credit 
facilities have been discussed in the chapters where those facilities 
have been described. We have suggested in Chapter XI that the 
existing resources of the rural co-operative societies should be restricted 
to short and intermediate loans only, and that the long-term loans should 
be financed in the way described in the next chapter. The average 
amount of loan given by the rural societies is less than Es. 100, and it 
no long-term loans are granted by them, the present capital of these 
societies will probably allow them to finance the agriculturists to the 
full extent of their requirement (Es. 160). 

124, Suggestions for providing further facilities. — The only 
suggestion we can offer for providing further facilities, is to recommend 
wide extension of the co-operative movement, for no agency is 
more beneficial to agricultural credit than these societies. But they 
are now financed chiefly by the deposits in the Provincial Bank, the 
central banks and the rural societies. These represent the savings of 
the middle and the poorer classes and it is doubtful whether these 
savings can reach the total amount of 96 crores needed for agricultural 
finance, Eural societies can be multiplied, but the question remains 
whether the resources of tlie central banks can be increased in the same 
proportion. Of coui'se, the more the societies increase in number, the 
more are the capitals of the money-lenders released, and they will be 
driven to some extent to invest them in banks. The banks can in turn 
finance rural societies. Thus the extension of the co-operative movement 
is not an utterly impossible solution of the problem. 

125. Effect of borrowing on disposal of produce. — The effect of 
borrowing on the disposal of produce is always detrimental. The 
borrower, whether he has taken a dadan or not, is virtual^ bound to sell 
his produce to the creditor. This is almost always an express or a tayit 
condition of a loan when the creditor is a trader. The price at which 
the creditor buys is also less than the market price. The producer thus: 
loses not only by the low selling rate but also by the heavy interest. Even. 
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wlieu tlie creditor is not u trader and does not want to buy the pjoduce, 
the pressure he puts on the debtor immediately after tliu harvest i^) very 
heavy, for he knows that it the debtor does not pay after sellini' his 
pioduee. if will not be possible for him to pay till after the next 
harvest. Tlie eifeet of this pressttre is so jrreat that the 
horrov.'er is compelietl to dispose of his harve.-'t as (jnickly 
as he can. Thus he sell'; ijt the majority of instances to 
the faria or hepari who comes to his house and cannot wait to take 
tlie produce to the market. The rate trivtui by the faria is ;,''enevally 
low and as almost every f^ruwer is eqtuilly pressed for cash and has to 
sell at the satue time, the price comes ih.wn further by (Hunpetition. 
In this way, even when the creditor is nut a trader, tbe ixruwer, if he 
is in debt, has to dispose of his produce at a lower priee. 

12G. Co-ordination of credit agencies. — Co-ordination of the different 
credit agencies which tinance agriculturists is not po.ssihle. We can 
make no suggestion for cu-ordimiiiiig the mouey-Ieiuicrs witli one another, 
or witli any other credit agency, nor lor r-umbining the resources of the 
loan nftices with those of the co-operative >ocieties. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Long-tenn Agricultural Credit.^' 

127. Classification of agricultural cr^it.— The agncMtiifal;:^^ 
facilities discussed in the last chapter are all for a tempofaiy. per^^^ 
generally till the next harvest, or^ if there is a failure of crops, i^^tiirfi^ 
the harvest following the next, after which the agriculturist, is, : of- 
should he, in a position to repay his jleht. Besides this, ,1^ fequire^;^5 
another type of loan, which he can hope to repay only after a_ cph^Sr i 
siderable time out of the surplus obtained as the result of thei improve- . t- 
ments effected with the help of the loan. The distinction between . v-:: 
these two types of loans, and another midway between the two, .isVi^ji 
reported to be spreading gradually in rural areas in Bengal according-^'- ; 
to the latest annual report of th^ Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies;: 

In his general circular orders, however, the intermediate loan has noh 
been defined at all, while short-term and long-term loans have been : 
defined according to the purpose they are intended to serve. This" ; 
omission to show intermediate loans separately has created difficulties 
in the definition of the other two types of loans. For instance, in v 
Circular No. 8 of 1923, loans for minor improvements of land are ' 
stated to be long-term, whereas according to Circular No. 5 of 1926, . > 
they are regarded as short-term. There is another difficulty in 
analysing loans according to their purpose. For instance, if a small ■* 
amount is borrowed to meet a small deficit incurred, say, in sinking 
a well, which can be, and will be, repaid at the time of the next 
harvest, that loan should not be_ regarded, as long-teim merely because 
it was granted for agricultural improvement. It will be better there- 
fore to classify credit requirements of agriculturists into short-term, 
intermediate and long-term according to the -period rather than 
according to the purpose. In some foreign countries, however, credit 
is classified in terms of the security against which it is granted. For 
instance, in Europe, short-term credit generally means credit against 
personal security and long-teim credit signifies credit against land 
moi'tgage. But in the TJ. S. A. (and also in Canada, except only in’, 
leg'al documents, in which the European meaning persists), short-;: , ;, 
term credit stands for ordinary banking credit from_ 3 to 6 months, :- 
in any case not exceeding one year, while intermediate credit is for "/; 
a period varying from 6 months to 5 years, and long-term credit for 
periods of 6 "years and over. In Egypt also, approximately the same : : 

classification is followed. For instance, as reported by Mr. Strickland,:.; : :: 
what are called “A” loans of the Agricultural Bank are granted _ for 
a period not exceeding 15 months, whereas the “B” loans can be- .// ’ 
granted for a period extending up to 5| years. Following : Jthe//:/: 
American definition given above, it may be said 'that the problems ; of / 
short-term and intermediate credit have been discussed in the. last , ///; ' 
chapter, leaving only the long-term credit for the present chapter:///:'///;;/ 

123. First pre-requisite for agricultural improvemeniHei^pay™^ft//i: 
of old debts. — It will be convenient to describe the scope pf . lpngrterm;/:^/^^^^ 
credit before the method — ^the object before the, mechanisin;=desighe/|;/////y 
to serve it. As already stated, the purpose of a.; loh^erth//lqah ris/g^ 
lasting agricultural improvement, but for this there 'is ;an;/e8sentia^^^ 
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pre-requisite — tlie reduction of the heavy burden of accumulated 
debts, carrying- a high rate of interest and often incurred tor' 
unproductive purposes. So long as this remains, there will be very 
little surplus for the payment of interest and sinking fund charges 
on additional long-term loans incurred for the purpose of 
improvements. The agriculturist will lose all incentive for progress,, 
if he feels that he is not working for his own benefit but for the benefit 
of others. Apart from this, there is a practical necessity. These- 
loans for agricultural improvement Avill haA^e to be made mostly 
against land mortgages. If 'the previous debts, specially mortgage- 
debts are not cleared oh, it AA*ill be difficult to raise fresh loans against 
the security of land. 

129. Estimate of long-term debt. — The estimate of total 
outstanding agricultural debt made in Chapter lY is 100 crores of 
lupees. A portion of this is paddy loan, incurred in kind, leaving 
a total money debt of about 93 crores, which may be separated into 
a secured debt of 44 crores and an xinsecured debt of 49 crores. 
"While practically the Avhole of the mortgage debt of 44 crores is long- 
terin, it will be a mistake to regard the AA-hole of the Ainsecured debt 
as short-term in accordance Avith the European definition quoted 
above. For in Bengal even personal credit is sometimes granted for 
a long period, provided the borroAver has sufficient assets. As is well 
known, the village money-lender does not demand repayment, so 'long 
as his debtor pays "interest regularly and does not approach 
bankruptcy. Cases are not rare Avhen simple pro-notes are eschauged 
for neAv notes for the entire outstanding amount, including the 
principal and interest due, in order to prevent the operation of the 
law of limitation. In fact, the distinction between personal and real 
credit is largely artificial, for personal credit must necessarily be a 
reflex of real credit. It follows therefore that a portion of the 
unsecured debt of 49 crores is for long-term and must be added to 
44 crores in order to arrive at the total figure for long-term debt. 
IntensWe village surveys throw some light on this aspect of the 
problem of indebtedness. For instance, as already stated in Chapter 
lY, the village Karimpur had a total outstanding money debt of 
Bs. 9,132, and 159 maunds of paddy debt valued at Rs. 557. The 
whole of the latter was short-term, being payable at the time of the 
next harvest, but a portion only of Es. 9,132 was shoi't-term and 
intermediate. It is impossible to saj’’ how much, in the absence of 
figures of repayments within the next fiA'e years. It should be 
remembered, however, that Bs. 2,175 Avas borrowed during the 
previous year, which must also have been the amoxmt repaid during 
the year, in view of the fact that there Avas no material alteration iii 
the total outstanding debt at the beginning and'at the end of the year; 
The repayments consisted of — (a) the entire shoi-t-term debt payable 
within the year, (&) a proportion of the intermediate debt payable 
within five jmars ('say 33^ per cent., assuming the aA’-erage currency 
to be 3 years) and (c) a smaller proportion of the long-term debt 
payable within twenty years (say 10 per cent., assuming the average 
currency to be 10 years). On the basis of these figures the money 
debt outstanding, viz., Bs. 9,132, may be roughly analysed into a 
short-term debt of Bs. 800. an inteimediate debt of Bs. 2.300 and long- 
tenn debt of Bs. 6,000. leaving out of consideration the short-term 
paddy debt. Approximately the same proportions are found in the 
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case of tlip loans granted by the ISTaogaon Co-operative Land Morto-ao-e 
Jiank, described later in this chapter. Assuming this proportion for 
the whole of Bengal, it may be said that out of the total outstanding- 
mon^ debt of 93 crores, about 62 crores represents long-term debt°, 
which must therefore be made up of 44 crores of mortgage debt and 
18 crores of unsecured debt. 


130. Is the Bengal raiyat insolvent?— This debt of 62 crores 
should be shown in the capital account and the’ balance in the revenue 
account. In other words, short-term and intermediate debts should be 
considered in relation to the income of agriculturists, whereas long- 
term debts should be considered in relation to their properties. Unfor- 
tunately, in Bengal there is a large body of intermediaries between the 
cultivator and the State, having varying interests in land. Leaving 
them out for the moment, if we assume that the whole of the cultivated 
land in Bengal, viz., 23 million acres according to the return for 
1928-29, valued at Us. 300 an acre on an average as in Chapter II, be- 
longed to agriculturists, their property was worth 690 crores of rupees. 
Thus even if a liberal allowance is made for intermediaries, the 
Bengal raiyat is far from insolvent. 


131. Second pre-requisite for agricultural improvement — Stoppage 
of wastCi — (a) Due to sviall holdings . — Thus the long-term debt does not 
appear to be a heavy burden at first sight. But this finance has to be 
procured at present at such a high rate that this waste must be 
stopped as an essential preliminary step before any organized attempt 
at agricultural improvement is possible. A much greater waste is 
involved in the manner in which land is^ held in Bengal at present. 
Bor one thing, the average size of an agricultural holding is so small 
that the working must be uneconomical. The principal crops grown 
are rice and jute, for which large farming is most suitable. Such 
occupations as cattle-breeding, poultry-keeping, dairying and fruit and 
vegetable-growing, which are suitable for small farms, are not in 
general carried on independently, but mostly as subsidiary to 
agriculture, in order to provide some naeans of utilising the surplus 
time and labour of the agriculturist, who cannot be fully employed 
on his tiny holding. As with men so with animals and with 
agricultural implements, it requires but little imagination to realise 
the huge amount of avoidable waste. Apart from such direct waste, 
there are indirect wastes of a far-reaching character. For with small 
holdings of the present size, it is idle to contemplate the purchase of 
expensive up-to-date machinery, and similar measures for agricultural 
improvement 


132. (h) Due to fragmentation . — Small as the average size of the 

Folding is, this is by no means the only or the chief defect. The 
•position is seen to be truly desperate, when one remembers that these 
small holdings do not form compact blocks of land, but consist of a 
large number of minute dispersed plots. Some idea of the extent to 
which fragmentation has proceeded in Bengal may be formed frotu 
intensive village surveys undertaken by our Committee. For 
instance, at Farimpur in Bogra if the three largest plots measuring 
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5 ;08, 2 -98 and 2 -71 acres are left out, the frequency table for the sizes 
of the remaining' 829 plots is as shown below : — 


Size of plots ia 
acres. 

Ifum- 

ter 

oi 

plots. 

Size of plots ia 
acres. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

plots. 

Size of plots in 
acres. 

Num- 

ber 

of 

plots. 

Size of plots in 
acres. 

nsceed- 
iag — 

exceed- 

ing— 

Exceed- 
ing — 

Not 
exceed- 
ing — 

Exceed- 
ing — 

Not 

exceed- 

ing— 

Exceed- 
ing — 

Not 

exceed- 

ing— 

. 




•60 

•65 

12 

1-20 

1-25 

4 


1-85 

•05 

' -10 

135 

•65 

•70 

11 

1-25 

1-30 

1 


1^90 

-10 

•15 

73 


•76 

'll 

1-30 

1-35 

3 

m 

1^95 

-15 

•20 

04 

•75 

•so 

6 

1-35 


4 

m 

2-00 

-20 

•25 


•so 

•85 

11 


1-45 

1 

2-00 

2^05 

-25 

•30 

41 

•85 


0 

1-45 


2 

2-05 

2-10 

•30 

•35 

45 

•90 

•95 

0 

1’50 

1'55 


2-10 

2 •15 

-35 

•40 

42 

•95 

1-00 

5 

1 •55 



2*15 

2^20 

-40 

*45 

40 

HSil 


4 


1^65 

• • 

2- '20 


-45 

•50 

28 



7 

1-05 

1-70 

. . 

2-25 



. 55 

23 



4 

1-70 

1-75 

. « 



55 

•00 

9 

1-15 


1 

1-75 



Total 


Nuni- 

beri 

of 

plots. 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


"l 

I 

1 

820 


Thus about 18:7 per cent, of the total number of plots are below 
l/20th of an acre and about 16:3 per cent, between l/20th and 1/lOth 
of an acre. In fact, it has been estimated th'.tt fully 5 per cent, of good 
cultivable land is wasted in the district of iS^adia in ‘‘ails,” which are 
also the cause of much agrarian disputes and profitless litigation. 
The partition of each individual plot following the death of the last 
owner, or the break-up of a pint-family proceeds in the rest of Bengal 
in the same waj' as in Nadia, The average waste in “ails” is therefore 
not less than 5 per cent, for the wdiole of Bengal, compared to 1 per 
cent, in the Punjab, as estimated in the lleport of the Agricultural 
■Commission, Thus the problem of fragmentation is far more acute in 
Bengal than in the Punjab. It .should be remembered that even in 
the more fortunately placed Punjab, as much as 5 per cent, of good 
agricultural land is made up of such minute plots tlmt it cannot be 
cultivated, as reported by the Agricultural Commission. It is easy 
io realise how much greater must be the loss in Bengal due to the far 
more numerous plots here being too small for cultivation. It is true 
that fragmentation is necessary for terrace cultivation in undulating 
regions, but it' can have no justification in a. flat counh'y like Bengal. 
Nor can it be said that fragmented, holding does not' necessarily mean 
■fragmented cultivation, for the vast majority of Bengal agricxilturi.sts 
.cultivate their holdings themselves.. They are so conservative that 
they ■would cling to the soil by .still lowering the already low standard 
cf living rather than let out their land and work in the organised 
industries of Bengal, which have to be manned mostly bj'" non-Bengalees 
at present. In fact, the only valid argument against "enlargement of 
holdings is that it militates against this rooted conservatism of Bengal 
af^iculturists, and tends to compel a considerable number to be landless 
labourers, dispossessed of their tiny holdings. It should be remembered, 
however, that if the holdings are enlarged into ah economic size, there 
T- 'j ^ 1 waste and greater production, yielding a higher rational 
dividend so that the share of each worker ■will be larger than before. 

case, this argument cannot be applied against consolidation, 
wnicn merely coalesces tiny plots into a compact block, leaving the 
number of agricpltbrists and the size of their holdings the same as 
beiore. it should be remembered, however, that not much money is 
required tor consolidation, although some finance must be provided for 
the enlargement of holdings. 
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133. irrigation and allied agricultural requirements. — Pari passu 
witli the removal of the burden of accumulated debts and of the 
hindrances due to small and scattered holdings, a systematic plan of 
a'gricultural development must be followed. For it is with the help 
of the surplus yield arising out of improvements that new undertakings 
will have to be financed. Probably, the most remunerative employment 
of long-term capital in Bengal at present will be found in irrigation 
and connected undertakings.. This has two aspects unlike other parts 
of India.' Hot only must additional water be provided in dry areas, 
lying roughly to the west of 88° longitude, but surplus water must be 
removed from flood areas in a well thought out and scientific manner. 
Thus both embankment and drainage have to be considered along with 
irrigation. Even sanitation and navigation may be properly tackled 
only by co-ordination with irrigation projects. In fact, the Bengal 
Irrigation Department is concerned more with navigation and 
embankments with a total length of over 3,000 miles than with 
irrigation proper, having a canal length of about 100 miles. It is true 
that irrigation through tanks and wells has greater scope now than 
through canals and embankments, but the intimate relation between 
the two should not be lost • sight of. It is well known that the 
deterioration of wells and canals in the Burdwan district is largely due 
to the Damodar embankment, which has deprived the country side of its 
much-needed moisture driving the subsoil water level to an average 
depth of 26 feet below the surface and sometimes even 60 feet. Thus 
co-operative irrigation societies and other agencies for supplying water 
depend for their success ultimately on big irrigation projects beyond 
their limited resources. Hature is bountiful in Bengal, but man has 
often foolishly thwarted her in the past. It is time that her gifts were 
turned to the" best account. The water-logged areas should be drained 
in order to utilise the rich deposit of alhivial mud. That nature is 
doing her part of the work will appear from the history of the Ohalan 
Bil, the biggest Bengal marsh, having an area of nearly 150 square 
miles, out of which nearly a quarter remained under water in 1909 and 
barely 10 square miles at the time of the last Settlement. Probably 
the best area for reclamation work is to be found in the Sunderbans, 
where the operations have been shown to be highly remunerative by a 
few enterprising zamindars like Sir Daniel Hamilton. It has been 
clearly demonstrated that in spite of considerable preliminary 
expenses for cutting down the dense jungle, providing tanks for 
drinking water and setting up of embankments to keep out the saline 
water, the profits are more than sufficient for the payment of interest 
and the repayment of loans. From the above it is clear that different 
methods of agricultural improvement^ will have to be undertaken in 
different parts of Bengal, but all requiring a large supply of long-terin 
credit. 

134. Agricultural machinery. — ^According to the report of the 
Agricultural Commission, the present implements- are on the whole well 
suited to prevailing conditions. The introduction of power machinery 
will not be possible until there are larger and more compact holdings. 
For the present, therefore, and also in the immediate future machineries 
must continue to be limited to the capacities of bullocks. Similarly, so 
long as transport in rural areas^,... remains in the present _ primitive 
condition, machineries must be sufficiently^ light, and so simple that 
they may be easily repaired with locally available resources. Another 
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aiid a more serious difficulty of introducing up-to-date macliineries i? 
tlie traditional dislike of tlie agriculturist for innovations, unless lie is- 
convinced of their utility by a practical demonstration. It is clear 
therefore that financial difficulty is not the only difficulty standing in 
the way of the adoption of modern implements and machinery. Most 
of the firms dealing in these in Bengal have expressed their wiUingness. 
to sell on credit on the instalment plan, on the guarantee of either the- 
rural co-operative society or of the central bank. _ Besides, as rightly 
pointed out by the Agricultural Commission, if the Agricultural: 
Department evolve a small number of types of implements and 
machinery suitable for a wide range of conditions, and suitable also for 
mass production, the economies effected will bring them within the- 
reach of the small cultivator. From the above, it is dear that until the- 
present methods of agriculture are replaced by methods approaching- 
those of large scale capitalistic farming, and other conditions siich as- 
transport are suitably altered, there can be no immediate demand for 
long-term credit on an extensive scale for costly and elaborate- 
agricultural machinery. 

135. Examination of existing agencies for providing long-term 
agricultural credit, — (a) Zamindars and other renf-rcceivers . — Even if 
we leave out such potential needs, there are at present pressing demands, 
for long period finance, e.g., for relieving the burden of agricultxiral 
indebtedness. There are five possible agencies from which the raiyat 
may now obtain long-term loans, viz., (a) zamindars and other rent-- 
receiveis, [J}) money-lenders, (c) loan offices, id) Government and (e)> 
co-operative societies. Very few Bengal landlords advance loans to 
their tenants for productive purposes at present. The existing tenancy- 
law takes away the incentive on the part of the landlord to spend 
money on the imiDrovement of his raiyats’ holdings. It is true that 
under section 30, clause (c) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, the landlord 
is entitled to an enhancement in rent for improvements effected at his-, 
expense, but this right is hedged round with so many restrictions 
mentioned in section 33, as to be practically inoperative. As with 
zamindars so with other rent-receivei-s, of whom there are far too* 
many in Bengal on account of the Permanent Settlement as pointed' 
out in Chapter II. This divided ownership of land has not only- 
prevented the grant of long-term credit by zamindars and other right- 
holders but has also stopped the free flow of capital for permanent 
improvements from other directions. Thiis land improvement loans: 
could not be granted against the mortgage of occupancy holdings,, 
which have only been recently declared to be transferable. To sum 
up, the present conditions are such that the raiyat cannot hope to get 
long-term funds in any appreciable amount from zamindars and other- 
rent-receivers. 

136. (6) Money-lenders . — On the other hand, the money-lender is: 

prepared to finance agricultnrists to the utmost of his ability. But 
the rate of interest charged by him is generally so high, and there are- 
sometimes so manj’^ other equally onerous conditions, that not much- 
benefit may be expected through his agenc 3 ^ For the amount ulti- 
mately levied by him, both openly and secretly, is likely to eat away 
the bulk of increased income of the raiyat brought about by any agri- 
cultural improvements that may have been financed by him. It is not, 
necessary to dilate upon this point, which will he -discussed in detail 
in Chapter XIV. 
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137, (c) Loan ojfices.—Di^ same difficulty arises in tlie case of 

-•advances from load offices. It is true tliat tlieir rate is somewliat 
lower than that of money-lenders. It is also true that they are 
^generally free froffi malpractices. But it should not he overlooked 
that diherent rate^ interest are applicable to different borrowers. 
‘Thus the rates ch^^’o^d woH-estahlished loan offices against the 
security of revenur’P^'y^^S' estates and permanent tenures are quite 
moderate, while th® I’^iles levied by the smaller offices on advances 
•ag'ainst the securitjf ^ tenant^s holding and for comparatively small 
-sums are much hig^®^‘- ®ot the chief defect of money-lenders as well 
as loan offices is th^^ tio not inquire into the purpose of the loan 
and are prepared tP make advances even for unproductive purposes, if 
“the security is adeq^^^®- what will be of real benefit to the raiyat 

is not simply chejfP. controlled credit. In fact, the dangers of 

unregulated credit hands of improvident persons cannot be 

'Overestimated. • Suc^ credit, as Louis XIY rightly observed, “supports 
Ihe borrower as the ^'OP® supports the hanged.” 


138. {(L) — The next agency through which the raiyat 

may obtain cheap same time regulated long-term credit is 

Government. Und®^ Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and 
the statutory rules m^^de under section 10 thereof, the District Officers 
in Bengal may grd^^^ loans for a period not exceeding 20 years at the 
moderate interest ^4 per cent, per annum for agricultural 
Impi'ovements, whi^^ would add to the letting value of land. Loans 
are o'iven ao-ainst mortgage of the land, but if the borrower’s 
interest is not su^^^^’^^^y additional security, such as the 

niortfao-e of other l^rids, the surety of other persons or personal security, 
has to be o-iveu. appears that neither the security demanded 

nor the interest c^P^’S'® onerous. The maximum period for which 
loans may be erraP^®^^ sufficiently long to enable the raiyat to 

Tenay the loan”oxi^ surplus annual income by easy instalments. 

"But as pointed oif^ Chapter III the total amount advanced under 
the Act has un to ^his time been very insignificant. In the district of 
'Boo’ra for instanc®’ ^^’here our Committee carried out intensive village 
numiirips no loan granted under the Act during the three years 
from 1920^7 to 1 928-29' and the amount of loan outstanding on 31st 
March 192? was 470 only. In fact, the Act is almost a dead letter 
+Tirnn»hout Bengal. Different reasons for this have been 
nffprpfl tiT 11 - instance, some witnesses have ascribed this to the 

tlplnv in o-i.a?tiTio- the loan and to the rigid conditions enforced for its 
?piav?PTit Rut it may be observed that conditions under which 
T>innpv mav bp advanced and realised by the State can never be so 
‘elastic as those o^ ^ private money-lender. Mr. T. C. Eoy, Collector 
<of Nadia has noi^ted out in his reply to our questionnaire that even 
+bp Apf Tin-J^ -taiids, the enquiries do not take up much time. We 
are also satisfied^ that the conditions of repayment are not so rigid as 
to renel the Dro'^P®®tive borrower. Another factor, although not 
jointed out by rfitaesees, must hy militated against f ““f"' 
workino' of the A®t, viz., the difficulty of granting loans against 
monrtransferable d“npancy holding. But by far the ““f 
reason is that no separate agency has been provided for admimsteiin 
Ap+ VoTvr persons m rural areas were found to be awaie oi me 

Sisteiice of tis measure. On the other hand, many 

oPnniTilfliTiPrl fo os ^l^^t no money is provided for in the budget tor tne 

3 )ur;^ose. Apart these, there seems to be a fundamental defect m 
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the Act itself, which has reuclerecl it infructuoiis. For, no loans can be 
^advanced under the Act for the two essential prerequisites for 
agricultural iniproYenient — redemption of old debts and consolidation 
■of holding’s without which neither any effective progress in agriculture 
nor au 3 ' wide demand for land improA^ement loans is possible. 

139. {e) Co-operative Societies . — ^The only other financial agency for 

long-term agricultural improvements is the co-operative society. 
Mr. Bland^', Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling, wrote in his replies to 
■our .questionnaire that the Ijand Improvement Loans Act “was used to 
.some extent in the Bakarganj colonisation area but Avas afteiavards 
■dropped as the co-operative societies served the purpose.’’ But the 
■existing co-operatiA'e societies, Avhether central or primaiy, are quite 
unsuitable agencies for making long-term advances. The period for 
which a loan maj’ be granted depends, on the one hand, on the term 
■for which deposits and other funds have been attracted bj' the credit 
institution for financing the loan, and, on the other hand, on the time 
required by the borroAA-er for fulfilling the object for which the loan 
was incuiTed. For repajunent of old debts and for agricultural 
improvements, funds have necessarilj' to be tied for a longer time than 
funds supplied for current needs. Dnfortunately, the rural credit 
:societie3 in Bengal have not yet succeeded in attracting sufficient 
deposits even for short terms, and they are absolutelj'^ dependent on 
the central banks to Avhich thej’ are affiliated, for financing their 
members. The central banks also do not or cannot attract deposits at 
-:a remunerative rate for periods exceeding five years, and as such they 
■cannot grant an^^- appreciable amount of long-term loans to rural 
.societies. It appears from the replies to our special questionnaire to 
■central banks thai most of them grant loans to rural societies for the 
u’epayment of old debts or for other capital improvements for 3 years 
tonly, a feAV for 5 j^ears and one alone for a period of 10 j^ears. Thus 
qjractically the entire loan is iiitei*mediate. But there is no effective 
check against such loans being utilised for long-term purposes, leading 
inevitablj- to arrears in repayment and dislocation of Avork throughout. 
'Thus Avheu a member of a rural society defaults,’ as he must, the society 
fails to pay its lasts to the central bank, therebj" rendering even the 
Avork of short-term credit more difficult. Hence the necessity of 
"having special land mortgage banks is becoming more and more acute. 

140. Existing land mortgage banks in Bengal. — There are already 
"tAvo such banks in Bengal. One is at Naogaon in the district of 
Hajshahi Avhich was registered in 1924 but did not commence business 
■till the next year. The other is at Bhola in the district of Bakarganj 
■which Avas started in 1927 but could not do much business till Februaiy 
1929, for want of finance. Both are limited liability institutions 
a-egistered under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1912. The Naogaon 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank has an area of operation of 50 
rsquare miles, knoAAm as the Ganja Mahal. The membership is confined 
■to persons owning agricultural lands or landed properties in the area. 
'The authorised share capital is 5 lakhs of rupees, divided into 50,000 
’.shares of Rs. 10 each. Ho member is allowed to hold shares exceeding 
.Rs. 5,000 in value. The total paid-up capital on the 31st October 1929 
■was Rs. 52,4(S0. The total of deposits on that date was Rs. 2,60,851 
•out of which 43 per cent, was for 5 years, 41 per cent, for 2 years and 
■the rest for 1 year. There is also a scheme for attracting ten years’ 
Hxed deposit at 8 per cent, per annum, but when our Committee visited 
Haogaon, no deposit whatsoever had been received under the scheme. 
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llie bye-laws lay clown the- following purposes for grantino- loans 
against mortgage :—(l) for liquidation of old debts, (2) for tbe 
improvement of land and metliocl of cultivation, (3) for installation and 
purchase of agricultural machineries, (4) for purchase of land and 
(0) also for short-term requirements in the form of cash credit advances!; 
ihis cash credit was formerly given to all members but has now been 
rightly confined only to those members who are not members of rural 
credit societies. TjOuus to members, do not exceed ten times the value 
of their respective paid-up share capital, at a flat rate of 10 15/16 per 
cent, per annum. According to bj'e-laws now in 'force, loans are to be 
given up to a certain proportion of the value of the land mortgaged,, 
but in actual practice they are granted at a fixed rate of Es. 50 per 
bigha of land. The period of loans Amries from one to twenty j^ears., 
Out of the total loan of Es. 3,49,706 outstanding on the 31st of October 
1929, only Es. 1,22,216 was payable -within fi.A’e j'^ears. Thus long- 
term loans formed nearly two-thirds of the entire amount. It is thus 
clear that most of the deposits are for periods much shorter than the 
periods for Avhich the bulk of the loans has been granted. This would 
have led to serious difficulties but for the strong financial support 
received from the Gan.ja Cultivators' Co-operative Society, which has- 
a big Avorking capital and a strong reserve fund. But there is no 
doubt that the existing financial arrangements of the Land Mortgage- 
Bank are quite unsound. This has been recognised by the Co-operativ& 
Department and in its recently amended bye-laAvs, the bank has been 
empoAA'ered to issue long-term debentures, none of which has howeA'er 
yet been floated. The Dakhinshahabazpur Land Mortgage Bank at 
Bhola is much narroAver in scope than the bank at Haogaon. Its- 
paid-up share capital is very small, and it has not yet been able to- 
attract any deposits. For its Avoi'king capital it is mainly dependent 
on a loan of Es. 10,000 from the Barisal Central Bank, at 9 per cent., 
repayable in 10 years and a second loan of Es. 5,000 from. Government 
at 6 per cent, repayable in 8 years. The bye-laws provide for loans, 
for the redemption of old debts, the purchase and improvement of land 
and also for cash credit adAmnces for current expenses. All loans are 
secured by mortgages, not exceeding one-tenth of the value of the land. 
No member can borrow more than 5 times his paid-up share capital. 
The maximum period for which loans are ucaa”^ gtyeh. is 7 years. 
Interest is charged at a flat rate of 12.\ per cent, per annum. Not 
only actual cuhiAators but talukdars and howladars are members of 
this bank. 

141. Inadequacy of existing long-term credit facilities.— -It appears 
from the above description that the existing facilities _ in 
for long’-term credit are at once inadequate and unsatisfactory. The 
question noAv arises what new methods can be devised for remedying 
the present defects. It aauU be convenient to treat long-term credit 
requirements of persons having different interests in land separate..y,, 
for, as matters noAV stand, agricultural improvement can be brought 
about, not by agriculturists alone but also by persons having supermr 
rights in land. One method of course is to buy out the intetyiediaries 
between the raiyat and the State, as has been partially carried out m 
the district of Noakhali. Mr. Thompson wrote in the Census Eeport 
of 1921 that the landlords of this _ district have for a long time been 
accustomed to allow ordinary cultivators to purchase patni rights by 
payment of a premium. But so long as peasant proprietorship is not 
fully established in this proAunce,- all the interests in land must be 
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co-ordinated in order that there may be maximum economic welfare. 
Thus it will be necessary to discuss separately long-term credits for 
(]) zamindars and other rent receivers and (2) actual cultivators. 

' 142 Long-term credit. — (a) For zamindars and other rent- 
■Tecewms.—ThQ earliest form of long-term credit institutions was set 
up for the relief of the impoverished aristocracy of Prussia. In fact, 
the word “landschaft” meant up to the middle of the last century an 
association of “noble landowners.” In India also, proposals have been 
made from time to time for freeing encumbered estates. Thus in 1901, 
Pupernex advocated land mortgage banks for the benefit of financially, 
involved landlords in the United Provinces. A.s to the (question 
whether such persons deserve any consideration, he remarks : “Although 
a man who contracts debts and hopelessly encumbers his estates is not 
entitled to much consideration, it is otherwise with his successor who 
had nothing to do with incurring the debts.” - This question also came 
up before the Maclagan Committee, which however refrained from 
making any general recommendation for the whole of India, point?,ng 
out that the details and the merits of the scheme must necessarily 
depend on the peculiar conditions of each province. They suggested 
however that some form of co-operation and State assistance would be 
•desirable in all such schemes. In more recent times a proposal was 
made by the Board of Eevenue in the United Provinces for the creation 
of a land mortgage bank for the special purpose of lending money to 
the Court of Wards. This was rendered necessary when the joint stock 
banks of Northern India became unwilling to lend money against land 
mortgage after the banking crisis of 1913 and the War. In the 

temporarily settled parts of India, there is often no intermediary 
between the actual cultivator and the State and even when there are 
such intermediaries, their number is very limited. The need for long- 
term credit institutions for zamindars and other rent receivers should 
therefore be all the greater in the case of permanently settled areas in 
Bengal. In fact the bulk of the funds of the first land mortgage bank 
in India was employed in this Presidency. This was a joint stock 
institution on the model of the French Credit Foncier and was 
incorporated in London as early as 1863. The work of this bank was 
taken up by the Bengal loan offices after its abolition. It will be 
seen in Chapter XIV-A that the loan offices are still serving that pur- 
pose, so far as the landlords and other rent receivers are concerned. 
Two questions now arise, viz., whether the existing joint stock institu- 
tions should be strengthened by State aid and whether new institutions 
on co-operative lines would serve the purpose better. As regards the first, 
if there is no adequate check against unproductive borrowing and no 
limitation in the rate of interest to borrowers and of profits to 
shareholders,^ there is hardly any case for the State to assist ordinary 
joint stock institutions. _ There is not at present much scope for a 
special co-operative institution either. The IVIaclag'an Committee has 
rightly pointed out one difficulty, viz., want of solidarity among 
landlords. Besides, the granting of loans by co-operative institutions 
must involve a certain amount of publicity to which a well-to-do 
borrower may not be agreeable. A third difficulty, already pointed 
out, is that co-operative banks should grant loans only for productive 
purposes, which have to be utilised for land improvement, for which 
there is but limited demand at present. It is true that there is a 
potential demand in Bengal for a special type of long-term Idans to 
mitigate the - evils arising from absentee landlordism. Thus, a 
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zaminclar or any otlier rent receiver may require loans to buy out bis 
co-sharers so that the subdivision of estates may be avoided and he may 
find it worth his while to live among* his raiyats and assist agricultural 
development, both directly and also indirectly, through his tenants. 
It cannot be too much emphasised that the 'landlord and: other rent 
receivers are to act as channels for the flow of credit for the purpose 
of agricultural improvement to justify any special measures on- 
their behalf. 

143. Classification of agricultural mortgage banks. — Before we 
discuss more fully any indirect measures of assistance through landlords- 
and other rent receivers, it will be more convenient to consider schemes- 
of direct assistance to agriculturists suited to their present conditions. 
Agriculture in Bengal still remains a one-man business. It is not yet 
adequately financed either on a joint stock or on a co-operative plan. 
Partly on account of the precarious and '“uncei'tain chaz-acter of 
agriculture and partly on account of the smallness and fragmentation 
of holdings, the agriculturist is unable to raise cheap and szifficient 
capital against tangible assets. Agriculture, which is by far the most 
important industry of the country, _should be able to attract the 
savings of the private investor like manufacturing industries and shoiild 
be able to otfer some form of standard investment. The real problem 
therefore is to set up an organisation through which the risks of 
agriculture as an enterprise may be sp well distributed so that long-term 
capital may flow into it. This distribution pf risks has been attempted 
in different countries in diflerent way's. Either the State has assumed 
the entire risk and set up an organisation of its oum, for supplying the 
necessary long-term capital to agriculture or a co-operative or joint 
stock organisation has been established, with or without some form of 
State assistance. Thus three types of long-term credit institutions have 
been evolved — State, co-operative and joint stock, but the* distinctive 
features have been somewhat blurred in several cases by the setting 
up of composite organisations, e.g*., partly State and partly co-operative, 
as in the case of the Bavarian Agricultural Bank, referred to in Cahill’s- 
Eeport and partly State and partly joint stock, as in Egypt. 

144. (a) State. — State-OAvned and State-managed land mortgage 
institutions have Been started in many countries, specially within the 
British Empire. Thus the State Savings Banks' in New South "Wales, 
Victoria and South Australia, have land mortgage departments. The 
State Bank of New Zealand also started a special department for land 
mortgage loans in 1926. Nearer home. State land mortgage banks 
have been proposed for Burma and Ceylon. In our opinion, such an 
institution will be unsuitable for 3600-01. What we want to encourage 
among the agriculturists is the spirit of self-help and the desire to 
organise themselves so that ultimately they would be able to- do without 
any State assistance. A State bank will not develop self-reliance. It 
will be no better than a reproduction in a g-'iorified form of the present 
organisation for’ granting land improvement loans. 

145. (h) Joint stock . — A few witnesses before our Committee hpe 
advocated joint stock land mortgage^ banks without however pointing 
out any valid reason for their superiority over institutions on co-operatiA'e 
lines. It is true that the land mortgage bank, based on real credit, cannot 
be co-operative to the same extent as Schultze Delitzsch and Raiffeisen 
banks based on personal security. It is also true that joint stock form 
of organisation, wuth or without some form of State aid,, has proved 
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to be successful in many countries. Thus mortgage credit began ta^ 
be provided in Trance through the agency of the Credit Foncier,. 
organised on joint stock plan as early as 1852. It still enjoj^s thn 
monopoly of suppl 5 ung land credit to the whole of France, subject tO’ 
the government regulation that the rate of interest charged must not 
exceed the rate of interest on bonds by more than '6 per cent. These- 
bonds are not guaranteed by the State in any way. The Hypothec 
Bank and Agricultural banks of Japan, furnishing long-tezmi real, 
estate loans are also organised on the joint stock basis. Under the- 
Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916, land mortgage banks, run on joint, 
stock principle, supplement those on co-operative lines in the TJ. S. A. 
In England the co-operative principle has been frankly ignored in the- 
new Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, set up under the Agricultuj al 
Credit Act of 1928, with a view to provide long-term loans to English 
agriculturists in an organised way. But joint stock mortgage institutiona- 
outside India which have influenced Indian public opinion most, are- 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt and other mortgage institutions of that, 
country. Proposals have been made by prominent Indian public inert- 
from time to 'time that joint stock mortgage banks on the Egyptian 
model should be started to solve the problem of agricultural indebtedness- 
in this country. The history of the Agricultural Bank in Egypt 
however shows clearly the danger of facile and cheap credit to ignorant 
cultivators. Within a few years of the establishment of the bank, 
the Egj^ptian peasant borrowed up to the hilt, with the result that there- 
were large arrears in repayment. A joint stock land mortgage bank, 
providing loans on cheaper terms than those of the existing institutions,, 
would not therefore be an unmixed blessing for the Bengal raiyat. 
Our objections against loan offices as long-term credit institutions foi*- 
raij’-ats, hold good in the case of joint stock mortgage banks also. 

146. (c) Co-operative . — The real advantage of the co-operative- 

bank is that it avoids the danger of cheap credit by ensuring proper 
use of the loan. The oldest and most noted of co-operative land 
mortgage banks is the Landschaft, which was started in Germany in 
1770 and has since been introduced into the Baltic States, Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Hungary and Hussia. In most cases the borrowers, 
are not given cash but debenture bonds based on the estates mortgaged 
in favour of the Landschaft. The security behind the bonds is the- 
collective guarantee of the members. In Germany it is to the estates, 
of larger size than peasant holdings that the sj'^stem mostly applies. 
But in Denmark special credit unions have been established for small 
holdings. The German model, somewhat altered in connection with 
Danish schemes, has influenced the plan for land mortgage banks in- 
the presidency of Madras which have issued debentures independently. 
According to the Annual Report on the Working of the Co-operative- 
Societies Act in Madras for the year 1927-28, proposals have been made- 
for the formation of a Central Land Mortgage. Bank at Madras with 
individuals and pi’imaiy land mortgage banks as members. Thus- 
existing co-operative banks have not been utilised in any way. On 
the contrary, the Punjab and Bombay land mortgage banks have 
sought to profit by the experience of the General Mortgage Bank of 
Sweden and have issued debentures through their respective Provincial 
Co-operative Banks. The centralisation is most complete in Bombay 
where the loan applications received by the land mortgage banks have- 
to be sent to the Provincial Co-operative Bank for scrutiny. In the- 
Punjab, on the contrary, there is decentralisation, inasmuch as a.. 
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l)orro\ver in whose place of residence there is a credit societ}- has to 
•obtain from it a partial g-uarantee (up to Es. 1,000) of his loan. Each 
land mortgage bank in Bombay covers a revenue district and it stands 
to reason that some amount of decentralisation is necessai’y to mitigate 
the evils of insufficient control over such a wide area. In Assaux° on 
the contrary, the two co-operative land mortgage banks, one at Gauhati 
and the other at Sylhet, do not appear to have anj-- wide area of 
•operation, specially in the present experimental stage. According to 
the Eeport on the Working of the Co-operative Societies in Assam for 
the year ending on the 3ist March, 1928, the Sylhet bank is financed 
entirely by its paid-up share capital and deposits, whereas the Gauhati 
bank has found it necessary to supplement its share capital and deposits 
Avith a loan of Es, 30,000 from Government. Jfone of these banks 
appear to have floated any debentures. While each scheme, whether in 
India or abroad, has its own particular advantages, we feel that the 
^Belgian model can be most easily adapted to the existing conditions in 
Bengal. For one thing, landschafteu were started in Germany long 
before the _ advent of Schultze Delitzsch [and Eaifieisen banks. In 
Bengal, as in Belgium, the success of co-operative land mortgage banks 
•can be best assured by grafting them on to the existing co-operative 
•central banks. This has been actually demonstrated by the successful 
operation of the Central Co-operative Bank of Louvain founded in 1897. 
This bank has a land section, financed by bonds, which lends to 
farmers on real estate mortgages through primary credit societies, 
affiliated to the bank and also directly to individual borrowers from 
places where there is no primax’y credit society. But the interest 
charged from individual borrowei’s is slightly higher, because of the 
greater risk of direct loans. It is true ,that the primai-y societies 
charge a small commission but even then the net interest remains lower 
on loans through the societies. 

147. Should loans be granted only to members of rural credit 
societies? — ^Although there is general agreement among witnesses before 
our Committee about the fundamental principles of co-operative land 
mortgage banking for Bengal, there is a wide divergence of opinion 
■about the actual details. The Assistant Eegistrars of Co-operative 
•Societies for Dacca and Eajshahi Divisions have both suggested that 
members of rural credit societies alone should be gi’anted land moilgage 
loans. This is theoretically sound, and also of some practical 
importance. For the wider the facilities provided through the co- 
'Operative societies, the more rapid will be their development. But 
there are two difficulties to be contended against. One is that at the 
present time only a small percentage of the Avhole body of agriculturists 
Fas joined the rural credit societies, and any assistance afforded to 
■such members will touch merely the fringe of the problem of agricul- 
tural indebtedness. Besides, whatever additional facilities are provided 
by rural societies, there. will always remain a large body of substantial 
agriculturists, not to speak of rent receivers, who will not be disposed 
to accept unlimited liability. We therefore recommend that in addi- 
tion to land mortgage credit granted to the present members of rural 
•societies, separate arrangements be made for gTanting long-term credit 
to persons, who are not, nor likely- to be, members of such societies. 

148. Should I'ui'al society be I'eciuired to accept liability for loans? 

In any case, a considerable proportion of the loans will be made ai 

hrst to the members of rural societies, and the question naturally arises 
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how the responsibility should he shared between the rural soc-iuti«H on 
the one hand and, o’n the other, the institution or inslitutiuns, on 
whose hnauce they will have to be almost entirely dependent, in view 
of the fact that they are, and will for some time be, unable to atiraet 
a sufficient volume- of long-term deposits. It may be pointeil out in this 
connection that in the case of the Central Co-operative Hank (»f I«ouv«'Uu, 
the entire liability has to be borne hy the i)rimary societies. On the 
contrary, some witnesses appearing before us, both official and non- 
official,' have suggested that rural societies should merely recomnuntd 
loau applications ot their, members to the higher fiuanciug body, but 
without any liability w’batsoever„ They apprehend that witii the 
iutrodnction of land mortgage business, the liability of rural societies 
will be completely changed. IS'ot only will it be considerably 
increased in volume but the liability will e.vtend over a long period of 
years. Persons, who are prepared to accept unlimited liability now, 
will then try to go out of the movement. This fear, although not 
entirely groundless, is not of much practical importance. For, if the 
security olfered is ample, there is, in eli’ect, no real inrrea.-ie in 
liahility. On the other hand, if the security is in.suilicient, the rural 
society should certainly turn down the loan application, ff loans are 
really granted and utilised for productive purpo.->e'-. of the 

period of the loan need not be regarded with mi-'gjving'-. Aimtiier 
ai’gument, which may be tulvanced, is tiiat only some numihcrs rc(|uiri‘ 
long-term loans, and it is not proper that otiler.'. should he nojuinol to 
accept liability for them. In other words, commit Jiitv of inteie>t^ 
whicli is the .ti'/ie (jun non of co-operative credit, will ht' intcrfeictl 
with. It should be remembered, however, that much of v.‘hat tiow p,j,H 
for short-term loans is in reality for long terms, otiterwise there would 
not have been so many defaults. In fact, if the acfual natttjo i(( j},,, 
present loans is frankly recognised, nio>t of the mcmhcjs ufll h,. I’dind 
to have similar financial retiuiremeiifs. UV therefore come jo rht* 
conclusion that there is tio valid reason for .‘■hfrhttig rcijHUisibilit v *ur 
loans on the part of rural .societies, whose letommend.itiou i-.tjj 
have any value, unless they are prepareil to he a;i'Wi*nthfe foj jj, 

149. If so, how much?-— The next (pu-tion thni naiiu.dlv .u i- s 
is whether rural societies are in a po.'ition to accepe Mudi liuldlitv ui'i' 
if so, to what extent. It is true that cvea at prc-,,. 11 ? tJo’V Jeoui/c rli* 
guidance and control of central hanh- as muejj a, Hm uicc ' 
valuing- the property and verifying t’;e .■'ights of (Jj„ hJ' *' 
are not at all competent. The.se dhi:. id th. ..rc all the -‘ r' . , 

Bengal, where on account of the IWauiwul Set(h„nent There is no 
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ret;eiA*e(l tlirou^'li flieir agency , the cost of administering the loans' will 
he consiilerubiy diminislied. It will therefore be to the interest of the 
higher financing- body to tz-eat the rural societies as its agents. Its 
j-elationship with them will then be somewhat similar to the relationship 
between tJie head office and .small branches of ordinary joint stock 
banks. iVaturally, the extent of the liability, which the rural societies 
will be pjepnred to accept, will depend on the concessions, which the 
hio-lier financing body will be willing to grant them in consideration for 
this guaj-aufee. VTe therefore refrain from laying down a fixed 
proportion as the share of tlie liability of the rural societies, which can 
only be settled by mxitual agreement between them and the financing 
body. 

IdO. Organisation of the higher financing body. — In fact the 

success of land moz-tgage banking- will depezid as mnch on the rural 

sof’ietzes as on the higher finazicing body, whose constitution, therefore, 

zecpiires our careful attention. Two views have beezi placed before our 
Cozuznittee. Some of the witnesses have sug-'gested that existing central 
banks should be z-equired to take up this new business — a view with 
whicli some of the central banks themselves az-e in agreement. On 
liie other hand some other witnesses have proposed separate znstzUztiozi.s 
for land mortgage banking, quite independent of existing central 
banks. 

Ibl. Examination of arguments in favour of a separate land 

mortgage institution. — (u) Minimum interference , icith present 
iirraut/a III cuts . — The chief reason assigned is that the preseizt assets and 
liabilities of central banks and rural societies should be left zzndisturbed 
as nzncb as possible.. AMiile there can be no difference of opinion on 
this point, it is difficult to see how an independent institution can 
intei fere less with pi-esent credit arrangemezits than if the central hazik 
take.s up tins new work itself. zVfter all, the only disturbance pos.sihle 
to the pre.sent co-operative systeni must be through rural societies, which 
will not be, as we have seen, prejudiced sensibly by lazid mortgage 
busine.ss. 

152. (6) Intricacy of land inorbyage business . — ^Another possible 
plea in favour of au independent institution is that this new business 
is an extremely intricate one, requiring expert technical knowledge for 
valuing the property and ascertaining the title, Not only this, the 
znethod of conveyancing requires some amount of legal kizowledge. 
There are also m-a'ny practical difficulties, such as the fluctuation in land 
vahies on account of tlie instability of the prices of commercial crops 
like jute, or the management of properties, _ whose sale may have to be 
postponed for some time in the hope of getting better prices. Conceding 
all these, one fails to understand how a new institution can fare better 
than a central bank, which is now financing lock-np advances of rural 
societies, although in a someAvhat halting manner. It is not of course 
disputed that the central bank will have to strengthen its staff and 
improve its equipment for carrying on the new business. 

153. (c) Diffic^ihy of catering for the needs of non-members of 
rum? societies . — A third possible plea ^ in favour of an independent 
institution is that the credit requirements of persons, whether 
agriculturists or rent-receivers, who are not members of rural societies, 
cannot be met except by a separate agency. As the Maclagau 
Committee has rightly remarked, "it is no part of the business of a 
Central Bank to grant loans to individuals.” But this difficulty may 
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1)13 met by stai'tiiig’ primary credit societies for these men bnt affiliated 
to the Central Bank in the same way as the existing rural societies. 
The area ol operation of the proposed societies will he naturally large 
and the members will not probably be known to one another 
intimately. Besides, the members will have substantial property not 
to be lightly risked. We therefore feel that the liability of the 
members will haA'e to be limited.. Even then the proposed societies will 
be better than ordinary joint stock land mortgage banks and will be 
controlled more in the interest of borrowers than in the interest of 
lenders. The proposed societies will be able to arrange also for short- 
term and intermediate credit without any difficulty through the existing 
organisation. 

154. (d) Risks of mixed haiikiny . — Perhaps one of the strongest 

arguments that may be advanced for a separate institution independent 
of existing central banks is that it will eliminate the risks of mixed 
banking. It is admitted on all hands that thei’e are great dangers in 
not distinguishing between ordinary commercial banking, which must 
have liquid assets for meeting its ready liability and land mortgage 
banking, whose loans and advances must necessarily be for long periods. 
In fact, the unwholesome practice of financing long-term loans with 
the help of short-term deposits has precipitated many banldng failures 
in India. But if land moidgage banking is carried on in a different 
department, quite separate from the present business, there should be 
no such risk. After all, even the commercial banks are called upon to 
distinguish between different kinds of liquidity both in the disposition 
of the resou.rces and in the manner of their employment. On the one 
hand, current deposits must Jbe treated differently from time deposits, 
and on the other, carefully worked out proportions have to, be 
maintained among the items {a) cash on band and with bankers, (&) 
money lent at call and at short notice, (c) investments in Government 
and other marketable securities, {d) discounting of bills and (e) granting 
of loans, showing clearly that the difference in the liquidity of these 
different assets is recognised. In fact, land mortgage brrsiness differs 
from commercial banking only in degree but not essentially in kind. 
They are not mutually so incompatible that they cannot be carried on 
in two departments of the same institution. This is amply borne out 
bj^ the fact that this system prevails in diverse countries in different 
types of land mortgage banks. Thus among State concerns, the Bank 
of Hew Zealand and the Government Savings Bank of Hew South Wale.? 
have been carrying oii without much difficulty both short-term and long- 
term operations. The same feature is to be found in concerns, more joint 
stock than vState, such a.3 the Credit Foncier of France and the Union 
Land Bank of South Africa. As regards co-operative societies, the 
Central Bank of Louvain has already been mentioned. But the rao.st 
striking co-operative example is furnished in India itself. For at fhe 
ninth Conference of Registrars of Co-operative Societies, it was resolved' 
that village societies, central banks and provincial co-operative banks 
should take up the work of liquidating old debts so far as their resources 
permit. Ho question was raised about the dangers of mixed banking 
bj!^ any of those, who were in the best position possible to know if there 
was any real risk. _Hor can it bef said' that the liquidation of debts, 
mostly long-term, .differs in any essential respect from land mortgage 
banking contemplated by us. In fact' for some time to come, land 
mortgage loans will have to be granted principally for the redemption 
of old debts. 
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l-JO. {e) Jbmewe of cento'al _ ba7iks.~0ne wflness, the Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Eajsliahi Division, has suggested 
that land mortgage banking should be carried on as an annexe to the 
central bank. In other -words, the central bank will be a sort of holdino- 
institution, and, as such, will control the land, mortgage bank affiliated 
to it. ' This has certain advantages. For instance, the dano-ers of 
mixed banking are almost entirely eliminated. But the machin'ery will 
be very cumbrous. To increase the number of separate organisations 
through which long-term funds are to be raised and granted to borrowers 
is to add to the complexity and to increase the risk of possible friction 
among the institutions. Moreover, if money has to pass through three 
hands, viz., the village society, the land mortgage bank and the central 
bank and each charges even a moderate commission of say ^ per cent, 
the ultimate rate payable by the borrower will be so high that the real 
purpose of granting long-term loans will be nearly defeated. 

156. Advantages if central banks carry on land mortgage 
business. — From the above analysis, it appears that there is at present 
hardly any case for a separate land mortgage bank in Bengal. On the 
other hand, if the central banks carry on this business, there will be 
certain positive advantages. The most important is economy and- 
efficiency of management, which is not • possible for a separate 
institution. As has been pointed out above, land mortgage loans will 
be availed of for the present, largely for repayment of old debts. 
Thus the volume of business will not at first be very great, although 
expert stah will have to be maintained for administering the loans at 
a considerable cost. If short-term and intermediate operations are 
carried on at the same time as the long-term operations, these costs 
will be distributed. But, if a separate institution is started, the only 
course for minimising expenses open to it, is to increase its area of 
operations, Avith the result that there will be an insufficient control 
over borrowers, thus nullifying the chief object of a co-operative land 
mortgage bank, viz., the supply of regulated credit. Besides this, there 
is an obAuous advantage in supplying both short-term and long-term 
needs through the same institution. It is by this means alone that a 
proper check can be kept on borrowing, and at the same time the 
employment of loans for their legitimate purpose can be ensured. To 
sum up, we recommend that for the present, central banks in Bengal 
be reciuired to open up land mortgage departments, the extra share 
capital required being subscribed partly ^ by affiliated rural credit 
societies and partly by other limited liability societies to be started for 
substantial agriculturists and rent receivers. Long-term loans from 5 
to 20 years, not exceeding half the value of the land mortgag-ed, are 
to be granted by this new department. , 


157, Sourcfis of long-term funds. — (a) Existing resources., of Central 
Banks . — Whatever the organisation of the higher financing’ body, it 
must be able to secure a sufficient volume of long-term funds to achieve 
its purpose. There is no question that it should try to utilise its myn 
resources to the utmost. The present direct long-term resources of the 
central bank may be classified under three heads : (a) paid-up share 
capital, (b) resei-ve fund and (c) long-term deposits. . The bulk of tiie 
first is not refundable and may be safely employed for land mortgage 
loans. As regards the reserve fund of co-operative banks unlike tuat 
of ordinary pint stock enterprises, has not to be utilised for tiie 
equalisation of dividend, but only for 


guarding against unforseen 
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losses. jN'ow, siioli losses arise mainly tlirong-li llie default of primaiy 
societies. Tke best way to combat it therefore is to strengthen the 
position of primary societies by supplying credit for productive 
pui-poses. Thus there can be no objection to the employment of a 
moderate proportion of the reserve fund. With regard to the attraction 
of long-term deposits, central banks have so far made very little 
progress. E.ecently, endowment schemes have been instituted in some 
central banks, the essence of which is that depositors are i-equired to 
make small monthly payments, on which compound interest is allowed 
by the bank. The periods after which such deposits are repayable 
vary in diherent central banks. For instance in Patuakhali Central 
Bank the period is fixed at 10 years, in Bagerhat Central Bank 12 years 
and in Serajganj Central Bank 15 years. But these have not yet 
resulted in any large accumulation of long period funds. 

158. {h) Other resources ivithiii the co-operative movement . — 
Another source is the long-term money secured through the operation 
of the Bengal Co-operative Provident Insurance Society, Ltd. It is 
too earl^’- to say how far it will be successful. In any case, the aggregate 
long-term resources of central banks are sadly inadequate even for 
relieving agricultural indebtedness, not to speak of requirements for 
agricultural improvements in the proper sense of the term. 

159. (c) IS^exo resources . — Some other forms of long-term investment 
must therefore be tapped. Unlike other countries, debentures have 
not yet been sufficiently utilised even for industrial purposes in this 
country. They have certain advantages which shares lack, viz., a 
fixed return and partly as a consequence of that, a stable capital value. 
Cautious investors, who look for steady yield and easy realisability, 
naturally prefer debentures to shares. The same might be said also 
of insurance companies, which are now compelled to invest a 
considerable proportion of their funds in Government paper in the 
absence of other eligible forms of investment. There is no reason 
why land mortgage bonds should not be popular in Bengal if they 
are sufficiently safe and adequately remunerative and are brought 
within easy reach of small investors. The figures for the sale of 
postal cash certificates, quoted in Chapter III, show that in Bengal 
there is a sufficient volume of capital available. 

160. Question of State assistance in issuing land mortgage bonds. — 

This brings us to the question of some form of State assistance in the 
issue of debentures. All the world over, land ■ mortgage bonds or 
debentures carry with them some form of State aid. In some countries 
the assistance is indirect, e.g., exemption from taxation as in the 
U. S. A. In some countries, the interest only is guaranteed by the 
State, in some others both capital and interest have been guaranteed. 
' Specially in new countries liberal measures of State support have been 
accorded. Thus the bonds issued by the National Banlc of the Argentine 
Bepublic are fully guaranteed by the State. In Chile, although there 
is no statutory guarantee, the Government holds out that it is behind 
the Mortgage Credit Bank. This is wrong on principle and so is tax 
exemption. For all concealed subsidies are undesirable. Some 
authorities have gone so far as to object even to open and specific 
guarantees on the ground that as the volume of such credit grows, 
it diminishes the power of the State to boiTOW for its ordinary needs 
and thus tends ultimately to increase the cost of such borrowing. Such 
apprehensions are groundless so far as Bengal is concerned, at least for 
many years to come. In &ny case, a time limit may be set, during 
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wliicli tlie banks issuing- land mortgage bonds may be required to 
prepare tbemselves to do without State assistance. 

161. Its forms. — Even if the principle of State assistance be 
acceptBu, liie D8st form of rendoring* it lias to bo carofully considGrocl 
Leaving- out the undesirable forms pointed at above, there are three 
eligible methods already in use or contemplated in other parts of India 
Thus interest has been guaranteed in Bombay and the Punjab. Both 
interest and capital are proposed to be guaranteed in Burma. In 
Madras a part of the debenture issue has been subscribed by Govern- 
ment. This has been done in effect also in Bengal, for the loan to 
Dakhin Shahabazpur Land Mortgage Bank by Government, referred to 
earlier in this chapter, does not differ in any essential respect from 
Government subscription to debentures. This has one decided 
advantage, viz., that it definitely limits the liability of the State. But 
what is required in Bengal, is not so much State money on which the 
co-operative movement here is less dependent than in the rest of India, 
but State guarantee which will induce ordinary investors to lend their 
savings. We feel, however, that the guarantee of principal will not be 
required, and, therefore, recommend that only the interest be guaranteed 
by Government, subject of course to such control as may be required 
by them for discharging this responsibility. 

162. Examination of other measures of State assistance. — (a) 

Direct subsidy. — It now remains to discuss in what other ways Govern- 
ment can help land mortgage banking beyond facilitating the issue of 
debentures. The filrst is direct subsidy. It should be remembered that 
under the British Agricultural Credits Act, the Treasury is to 
contribute £10,000 a year for ten years to the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation, the first institution of its kind in England, towards the 
cost of its administration. What is proposed, however, for Bengal is 
not a pioneer institution as in England but the existing central banks, 
somewhat altered. Thus the cost of administration cannot become 
equally great here, justifying a State subsidy. The existence^ of Bengal 
loan offices also offers some difficulties. The guarantee of interest on 
co-operative land mortgage bonds will not, however, have the same 
effect. Eor they will tend to familiarise people with this new form of 
investment of which the loan offices also will be able to take advantage. 

163. (&) Deoord-of-nghts. — In Bengal there is a special difficulty. 
As has been said earlier in this chapter, in spite of settlement operations, 
there is no up-to-date record-of -rights. This difficulty is recognised by us 
but it is not an insuperable one, in view of the fact that village money- 
lenders as well as loan offices are advancing money on land mortgage. 
In any case it is not possible to recommend more frequent revision of 
the Settlement records. 

164. (c) Summary powers for foreclosure and sale . — The question 
of conferring summary powers for foreclosure and sale on co-operative 
land mortgage banks has been raised by some witnesses appearing- 
before us. Such powers are theoretically unsound, although they are 
to be found in Germany. Eor, apart from undue rigour to borrowers, 
they must lead to laxity in sci-utinising the security and to carelessness 
in fixing the amount of the loan. In any case, if there is consisten 
good management throughout the period of the loan and if the period is 
long enough litigation may be avoided. 

165. (d) Bonds to he Trustee Securities. — It now remains to consider 
what other concessions may be legitimately granted by the State o 
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land mortgage bonds. "We bave alreadj* recommended that ihe interest 
on them should he guaranteed so that there will necessarily be some 
amount of State supervision and State control. 'VVe therefore make a 
further recommendation that they be included in the list of Trustee 
securities. It is true that according to our previous recommendation, 
the principal has not been guaranteed bj' Government but we have 
imposed, as will be seen later, strict conditions for the issue and 
management of these bonds. 

166. Conditions of issue. — It has already been pointed out that 
there are obvious advantages in centralising the issue of land mortgage 
debentures. Wq recommend that they be issued only by the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, which may make such underwriting arrangements 
with the Imperial Bank of India or any other bank as may be necessary. 
Such bonds are to be issued only up to half the value of the land 
covered by mortgages and should not exceed fifteen times the paid-up 
capital and reserve fund earmarked for the land mortgage department 
of the central bank concerned. At least two trustees elected by the 
debenture-holders are to be associated with the persons appoinled by 
the State in the administration of the Provincial Banks. The bonds 
should be for small amounts, say Bs. 50 and fully negotiable. If 
desired by a lender, bonds should be made out to bearer, with interest 
coupons attached in the usual way. A sinking fund should be set up 
for the redemption of bonds, and should be freely utilised in order 
that bonds may never fall to a discount. Both sale and purchase of 
bonds at standard rates should be freely undertaken by all co-operative 
central banks in order that there may be as wide a market foi’ them 
as possible. One reason for the popularity of postal cash certificates' 
' is the facility provided at every post office for their investment and 
realisation. It will be seen from above that we lay down fairly rigid 
conditions for the issue and the handling of bonds. This may be 
objected to by ardent co-operators, Avho are anxious to make rapid 
progress. It should be remembered, however, that financial difficulty 
is not the onhy difficulty to be surmounted. An efficient agency for 
administering the mortgage loans must be set up. Above all, 
agiiculturists are to be assisted to acquire habits of thrift and self-help, 
so that with the removal of the burden of indebtedness, other problems 
of agricultural development, such as enlargement and consolidation of 
holdings, irrigation and other allied projects, purchase of ui)-to-date 
machineries may be successfully tackled. It is a stupendous problem 
but our concern now is only with the foundation, which must be well 
and truly laid. 
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CHAPTER VM. 

Marketing of Agricultural Produce. 

167 Methods of marketing principal crops.— Tea.— In Bengal there 
IS piacticalljr' no thoroug’lily organised martet for any agricultural 
piodtice except tea. Tea can hardly be regarded as a purely agricultnral 
product, as it is subjected to preliminary processes of manufacture 
before it is put on the market. It is invariably produced on 
a commercial scale involving large investment of capital and 
labour beyond the financial capacity of the ordinary cultivator. 
The production and marketing of tea are quite as fully organised as the 
trade in the commodity. Those gardeirs, which are owned and managed 
by firms registered in England, despatch their tea to Calcutta or 
Chittagong for shipment to London where it is sold by auction. . The 
yield of the other gardens is handled by only four European firms of 
brokers in Calcutta, who act as auctioneers on behalf of- their clients. 
The manufactured tea, packed in lead-lined wooden chests, is consigaied 
to the firms of brokers by the proprietors of gardens and is stored in 
warehouses in the Eidderpore Docks. The sales generally take place 
once a week, and occasionally twice in the brisk season. There is no 
interniediary operating between the producers and the brokers, and 
the simplicity of the procedure of sale accoiints for the absence of 
any financial difficulty which is generally associated with marketing. 

168. Jute. — Jute is an economic crop produced almost entirely for 
sale. Yery little is retained bj'- the producer for local consumption. 
Formerly it used to be spun in villages and made into strings and 
ropes for local use and also woven into gunnies and made up as bags, 
but most of these industries have now disappeared and the growers 
keep only a few bundles for spinning into strings for household use. 
The fibre is produced in Bengal and the adjacent provinces of Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa, but almost the whole of the crop comes to Calcutta 
for sale to the mills or for shipment abroad. A veiy small portion 
is shipped directly from the poi-t of Chittagong. 

169. Jute passes throxigh the hands of many dealers on its way from 
the grower’s house to the consumer*. The methods differ in different 
parts of the province, but the account given below may be taken as 
the common procedure. Although the producer sometinres brings the 
crop to the local market for sale, the general rule is that it is bought 
in his house by travelling purchasers who may be eitlrer a faria or a 
bepari. When, as often happens, the grower is in debt he has to 
supply his produce to his creditor who functions as a bepari. The 
faria is a man of the locality and his business is to collect small 
lots of jute from individual villagers in one or more villages. He 
sometimes buys on his own account and sells to the bepari taking the 
risk caused by an unexpected fall of price, but more often he works 
as an agent of the bepari and buys with the bepari’s money earning 
a commission on the brokerage basis. The bepari obtains liis jute 
either by direct purchase from the producer in his own house or in the 
village market or through the agency of the faria. He may again be 
trading on his own account taking all rusks of trade .or he may only 
be the agent of an aratdar or mufassal jute merchant, ineso 
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inercliants are BeugaliSj Marwaris as well as Europeans and have more 
or less extensive places of business consisting of godowns and baling- 
presses. They are to be found at most of the important steamer 
stations in the jute-producing- areas, the principal being Narayanganj 
in Dacca, Serajganj in Pabna, Sarisaba.-i in Mjhnensingh and Chandpur 
in Tippera. In ISTorthern Bengal they are also to be found at important 
trading marts on the railway lines. They obtain their supply of jute 
from the beparis who act either as vendors or as agents. They grade 
the jute according to the classifications dictated by the trade in Calcutta, 
weigh, and then press it in kuchha bales. These bales are lighter 
- than the pucca bales for facility in handling. The usual weight of 
a kuchha bale is matmds, but is 4 maunds in some places and 
14 maunds in some others. The aratdars also sort the jute brought 
to them, but their grading is not so carefully performed as that of 
the merchants. They do not press the jute but tie up in bundles 
and then pack the bundles in the form of round drums weighing about 
one niaund each. Sometimes the aratdar is merely a warehouseman 
and the selling agent of the bepari and sometimes he is a merchant 
acting on his own belialf. These kuchha bales and drums are then 
shipped to Calcutta. 

170. Tlie principal buyers in Calcutta are either tlie manufacturing- 
mills or the balers. The balers unpack the kuchha bales reassert 
tliem ac{!ording ' to the standards prevalent in foreign markets and 
press the jute into pucca bales of 400 lbs. each. They sell these pucca 
bales to shippers who export them to Great Britain and other foreign 
countries. In some cases the baler is also a shipper. Of the total 
amount brought into Calcutta about 60 per cent, is consumed in the 
mills. The mills buy either directl 3 ’^ from the mufassal j\ite merchants 
or from the Calcutta market throixgh the agency of brokers. The 
jute sent by the Indian merchants in the mufassal is generally 
received in the warehouses or arats in Hatkhola, Phulbagan, Bagh- 
bazar, Shambazar, Dltadanga and Cossipore Eoad. These aratd.ars 
are’ often purely warehousemen and not merchants, but in rare cases 
they do the trade themselves buying jute that comes to them outright 
ami selling it on their own account. 

171. Tobacco. — Tobacco is another crop of commercial importance 
in this province, in the marketing of which there is some organisation. 
It is grown for local consumijtion almost everyAvhere, although two 
districts in I7orth Bengal, viz., Rangpur and Jalpaiguri, and the State 
of Cooch Behar u.suallj- grow for export. The trade is chiefly in the 
hands of the Aralcanese and the iladrasi merchants who come annually 
and buy the crop and despatch it to Chittagong foi export to Burma 
or to Calcutta for despatch to Iladras or shipjuent outside India. In 
the producing districts the growers bring the produce to hats or sell it 
in their hoiises to paikars who correspond to the farias in jute trade, 
'riu* latter in turn sell to aratdars who act ordinarily as commission 
agents for the Arakane.se merchants but sometimes purchase on their 
own account and sell to the merchants. In Jalpaiguri and Chittagong 
the intermediaries work on their own capital. In ilvmensingh °.and 
the 24-Parganas the aratdars are generally financed by'the purcha=in£r 
merchants, and in Rangpur the paikans are financed by the aratdars'. 
With the exception of the aratdar all other intermediaries trade with 
their own capital while the ai-atdars ordinarilv work as commission 
agents and sometimes as merchants. 
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172 Rice. — ^As an article of commercial importance rice inTBeno-al 
I auks "Blow jnte altlioug-h it is far more extensively ’grown than the 
latter, i he acreage under rice in Bengal comprises 75 per cent, of the 



districts in the Burdwan Division may be said to have developed an 
oiganised trade in rice altbough only the first two districts mentiojied 
above have a real surplus of production over consumption. The 
supplies from these districts are generallj’- attracted to Calcutta init 
in adverse seasons the inter-district and even the inter-pi’ovincial trade 
in the ciop are no less marked. A fair amount is also drawn to the 
port of Chittagong tor export by sea. The organisation of the trade 
is of the same nature as that of jute or tobacco though less complex 
tlian either of these. Tliere are local farias and aratdars on the one 
hand and the imjoorting merchants at Calcutta, who are also knovn 
as aratdars, on the other. The rice mills in various centres, notably 
in the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions, often act as direct buyers 
from the cultivators. As a rule, none of the intei’inediaries between 
the growers and the consumers act as commission salesmen. The 
farias are occasionally financed by aratdars, and the latter in places 
where they supply the mills are at times financed by them, but such 
method of financing one intermediary by anothei- of a superior grade 
is not very widely prevalent in the rice trade. 


173. Difficulties in marketing. — Diversity of measurements. — ^Apart 
from the variety of middlemen who intervene between the growers on 
the one hand and consumers on the other, there are other difficulties 
which face the marketing of ag-ricultural crops. The principal among 
these relates to financing, which is common fo the marketing of all 
kinds of commodities. There is another arising, out of the diversity 
of measurements and the absence of definite standards of quality which 
have reference only to some particular crops. We have been informed 
of the prevalence of a multiplicity of weights and measures in the 
jute trade. A seer weighs in different localities from 60 to 120 tolas. 
In many places the farias do not use proper scales in purchasing jute 
from cultivators, the Aveight of the jute being’ estimated only by the 
eye and pa^mient made on that basis. Some witnesses have obserA’ed 
that oAving to the prevalence of different weights and measures it is 
very difficAilt to compare prices ruling in different centres. The culti- 
vators in a particular district cannot for this reason ascertain whether 
they are getting* the same price as is paid to cultivators in another. 
This difficulty can be removed only by standardising the weights in 
all centres. 

] 74. Lack of standards ef quality. — But by far the greatest difficulty 
in marketing lies in the absence of definite standards of quality Avhioh 
often disorganises the jute market in Calcutta entailing enormous losses 
on the Indian merchants who import jute from the mufassal centres. 
Jute is generally classified into five grades or standards known as Nos. i, 
2, 3, 4 and rejections. But the specifications with regard to lengtn, 
gloss, colour and strength appertaining to each grade are made to 
vai’y from year to year and sometimes CA’^en in course of one single 
season. This variation in the specifications is stated to be 
about in order to depress the prices. Sometimes the prices are br^j?" 
down by another means without altering the specifications. W 
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the season for jute opens the mills or rather their purcliasers start 
buying' operations on certain agreed sjjecifications as to the standards of 
the diiferent grades, but after the season advances a little, purchases 
of the top grades are suspended by a concerted action, with the result 
that later in the season the quality of jute which could have been 
tendered according to the agreed specification against a higher grade 
has in fact to be tendered against lower grades, tor, it could not be sold 
otherwise. Several witne.sses have estimated the loss of the groweis 
xesulting from this variation of grade specifications as amounting to 
several crores of rupees. 


175. The loss whicii arises from .such manipulation of standards falls 
no doubt on the Indian jute dealers in Calcutta in the first instance, 
but we think that it is partially shifted over to the cultivators as well. 
'We therefore strongly recommend that the standards should be made 
definite by some .special legi.slation on the lines of the American Cotton 
Standard.s Act, and that any dilferences arising between the buyers 
and sellers should be settled by a Statutory Arbitration Board, includ- 
ing representatives of both the parties. The proposed .standardisation 
will remove much of the speculative element in the trade and improve 
the credit of the holdeis of stock. 


176. Preference given to Europeans by jute mills. — The Indian 
merchants in the Calcutta jvite market find much difiiculty in disposing 
of their stock to the mills. Their nanves or luarks with rare exceptions, 
are not recognised by the mills in utter disregard of their proved in- 
legritj’’ and their financial position. They are compelled to sell 
through Kuropean firms of brokers. The ICuropeair broker is in :nost 
cases a merchant himself in direct touch with the mills and keeps first- 
hand information of the demand of the mills. lie thus takes advantage 
of the best market to sell his own goods first and his Indian clients 
only get a chance when he is no longer a seller. The Indian merchant 
again has to pay a brokerage at a rate of per cent. The Kuropean 
firms in most cases sell jute direct to the mills and do not pay anj’' 
brokerage and when they sell through European brokers they pay 
•only 1 per cent. With a few exceptions the mills do not allow the 
Indian brokers to call on them to sell jute. Direct sale to the mills is 
thus practically closed to the Indian brokers. 

177. Financial difficulties. — ^Amoug the difficultie.s which the r-ul- 
tivators have to encounter, the most formidable, as already r-eierred 
to, is financial. The difficulties which relate to the pievalence of 
various weights and measurers may gradually be lessened with the 
general enlightenment of the mass of cultivators enabling them ro 
protect themselves agaimst the fraudulent practices of the buyers. Hut 
the problem regarding the lack of financial facilities calls for a solution 
which is absolutely beyond their control.” The nature ci these diffi-nl- 
ties and the conditions which deter them from -elling their pjo*]-;,- 
at an advantage are detailed below. 


178. Effect of indebtedness on marketing. — ^The problem oi 
ing the trade in agricultural crops in Bengal deriv--- it-, 
features from fhe conditioiLs under wlic-i :he-e are gsovni ar 
There being so many intermediaries in the 

the mariceting of crops really embraces a -eries of operation' A.* 
all the stages from the field to the -■ dr-^tination. At cxc- 
the problem of raarketm?- is ins-=jisr^tlr ■.'cnn-nt^-d witL ".'.r- 
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of production. Unlike tea of which the production is thorouo-hlv 
organised, crops like jute and rice are grown by the cultivators 
throughout the whole province. The average cultivator of Bengal has 
a very small holding and is so poor that he cannot cany on his culti- 
^ vation without borrowing. From the time of sowing till the crops 
are harvested he is practically left without any income and stands 
badly in need of financial help which he obtains principally from the 
moiiey-lendeis. llie co-operative societies are helping to some extent 
tliose tliat aie members of the societies^ but by far the large majority 
of the cultivators depend for financial help on the monev-lenders. 
The conditions imder which loans are obtained from the latter deter- 
miiie the extent of the profit which the cultivators get from selling 
their crops. In places where the system of dadan prevails the 
cultivators cannot avail themselves of a free market for their produce. 
This is specially true in the case of jute in some Horth Bengal districts 
like Dinajpur, Rajshahi and Rangpur and also in some places in the 
Chittagong Division. A grower who borrows money under this system 
does not as a rule pay any interest but agrees to sell a fixed quantity 
of jute to be delivered when harvested at a price invariably lower than 
the market price. This system as it prevails in the Rangpur district 
was succinctly described by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Bengal, in his ^^remoraudum on the Marketing of Agricultural Produce 
in tlie following words : — 

“(1) Money is advanced to the grower as loan on a simple bond. 
Though there is no stipulation under the contract to sell the jute 
to the person making the advance there is a very definite unclei-standing 
that the borrower wall sell the fibre to the creditor. 

(2) Money is advanced on a written contract on condition that the 
crop after haiwesting would be sold to the lender at a specified rate. 

(3) Advance is made on a written contract on condition that jute 
after harvest would be sold to the creditor at the prevailing market 
rate.” 

The lenders who make advances by any of tliese methods are undoubtedly 
persons interested in tlie trade in jute and not merely money- 
lenders being either agents of merchants, or merchants themselves. 
The advances are made with the obvious purpose of getting an assured 
supply of jute. Sometijues the borrowers have to pay interest on the 
advances at a rate varying from 24 to 75 per cent., and the rate at 
which the grower binds himself to sell is often lower by 10 to 25 per 
cent, than the anticipated mai-ket rate. Where the cultivator thus 
contracts himself out of the right of selling his crop in a free 
market, he has to bear losses on both accounts by paying a high 
rate of interest and also by being_ compelled to accept a lower 
price for his vucp than the pi-evalling market pi-ice. The dadan 
system is now fast disappearing. FiVen in places where the dadan 
system does not prevail, the cultivators who are mostlj^ indebted to 
money-lenders do not enjoy any real freedom in marketing their 
produce. As soon as the crops are harvested, they have to meet many 
immediate requirements. The crops haim to be speedily disposed o 
for paj^’ing the rent. The creditors also take the oppoituni v o 
pressing their demands for loans and interest. The cultivators, there- 
fore, find it impossible to hold up their crops and are compelled t 
dump their produce on the market for whatever price it may fetcU. 
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179. Part played by the middlemen. — It camiot be denied that in 
the present state of marketings organisation, the middlemen, or at least 
some of them, are indispensable to both tlie grower and the wholesale 
merchant. The cultivator cannot bring down liis small stock to a 
distant big centre nor can a merchant go from house to house in every 
village to collect the quantity he needs. faria is necessary for 
going to the village and buying such a small quantity from each grower 
as he wants to dispose of froyi' time to time and carrying the collected 
quantity either in bullock caids or in small country boats to big- 
centres. But even the farias cannot always depend on their own 
resources and are for too nximeroiis to be dealt with by the big export- 
ing and importing firms.- For financing the farias and dealing n'ith 
these firms one or two other .sets of intermediaj-ies, such as beparis 
and aratdars, are often necessary. The po.<ition of the middlemen 
derives its importance not only for the reason that tliey constitute a 
series of collecting agencies in the outlying rural areas but also 
because they hiive a definite and Avell regulated arrangement among 
themselves for providing credit. Any other agencies for purchase which 
may take their place must stand superior to them in both these respects. 
Such agencies must not only be as widely distributed as the middle- 
men are at present but must also find for their puichase.s the ready 
cash -which the needy and indebted cultivators so badly require, 

180. Lack of organised markets. — Still it has to be admitted that the 
absence of a number of organi.sed markets in the mufa.s.-sal accounts 
in a large measure for the existence of .so many grades of intermediaries, 
and operates as a formidable obstacle in the way of the cultivators 
realising a fair price for their crops, 

181. Possibilities of Pools and Sale Societies. — Many of our 
witnesses have proposed the establishment of j)ools and co-operative sale 
societies to solve the problem of marketing- agricultural crojis in the rural 
centres. Co-operative .sale .societies have already been establi.shed in 
many centres dealing in commodities like paddy and .iute, but with 
rare exceptions they have not hitherto been able to yield any results 
commen.surate with the expectations raised. They have been found 
to have serious defects not only in their methods of working but also 
in respect of their organisation. 

182. Jute Sale Societies. — ^Among these societies those that have in 
our opinion great potentialities are- the jute sale societies. The jute 
crop has by far the greatest commercial value and the fact that a 
large pai-t of the profits of this trade is intercepted by a variety of 
middlemen fully proves how lucrative it is. The societies will bestow 
inestimable benefit on the growers, if they can eliminate the middlemen 
and secure a fair share of the value for the cultivator. But so far 
these societies have not been able to work at a profit. Only one 
society has shown a profit last year and offered a boniis to the culti- 
vators from Avhom it bought jute. The working of these societies 
requires a careful examination and scrutiny by experts, and the defects 
in their organisations and methods of working should be set right. 

183. Licensed warehouses. — ^Among the obstacles which at present 
stand in the Avay of the cultivators holding up their crops for better 
lAi'ices, seA'eral witnesses have referred to the want of proper storing 
accommodation. Various suggestions have been made to provide such, 
accommodation through the co-operative sale and supply societies. It 
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lias been suggested that the cultivators may hold up their crops in the 
godowiis ol such societies and obtain from the local banks short-term 
loans against the goods on the recommendation of the managers of 
those societies. The managers are for this purpose to enter fnto an 
undertaking with the owners to repay the loan from the sale-proceeds 
of the goods deposited. The opinions expressed with regard to the 
finance and management of the proposed warehou.ses do not, however,, 
appear to he carefully formulated, and the question involves many 
difliculties wliicli have to be recognised before laying out the basis of 
a workable scheme. 

184. Another suggestion has been put forward by the committee 
appointed by the Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank recommending* 
tlie e.stabiishment of warehouses along with tlie sale societies. That 
coimuitteo have proposed that an arrangement should be made for 
advancing half the market iirice of the ci’ops brouglit for being stored 
for meeting immediate demands of the grower sucli as for pa5dng rent 
and also that the crops stored in tliis manner should be disposed of in 
course of two months for payment of tlie balance to tlie raiyat. The 
committee have not clearly explained what relation the sale societies 
should bear to the warehouses, but it may be assumed that they should 
be owned and controlled by the sale societies. 

185. Still another suggestion has been made seeking to correlate the 
establishment of such warehouses to the general co-operative movement 
althoug-h in a different manner. It has been proposed that the Co- 
operative Department should start a warehouse in every village union 
so that file majority of the cultivators residing in the union may be 
members of it holding shares. The producers gre to sell their crops 
at the prevailing market rate to the warehouse after the harvest to 
meet their expenses. The crops will be sold by the warehouse when 
the market improves and the cultivators will get, in addition, 
shares in the profit according to the proportion of crop supplied by 
each. 

186. It is clear from the above that the suggestions with, all their 
differences point to a real need for the establishment of warehmises 
without which one cannot expect any improvement of economic position 
of the agriculturists. Further, they prove the benefits of co-operation 
in marketing as they all seek to take advantage of the co-operative 
societies in fostering the establisliment of warehouses. We do not, 
however, think it absolutely necessary that warehouses should he orga- 
nised only on co-operative lines. The warehouses will require expert 
maiiagemeut whicdi the co-operative movement may at present be 
unable to supply. There is no special reason why the establishment 
of warehou.ses by the agency of men qualified by training and 
experience to manage them should not be encouraged. In sxicli com- 
mercial warehouses a part of the profit must no doubt go to the 
proprietors, but if they provide the necessary brain and take the risk 
of investing their own funds in them, we do not see any objection to 
their participating in the profits. In fact, the provision for credit and 
storing facilities are two separate functions which can very well he 
discharged by different agencies. The establishment of warehouses 
by independent agencies will relieve the sale societies and leave them 
free to conduct their own work on a larger scale. We are, therefore, 
of ouinion that the establishment of warehouses should he undertaken 
in the present condition of BeiVgal preferably by private enterprise. 
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An enabling statute 'will have to be passed for tlie purpose on tbe lines 
of tbe United States Warehouse Act adapting tbe . provisions of tbe 
latter to tbe circumstances of each trade and locality in Bengal. We 
do not, however, approve of tbe restriction contained in tbe American 
Act which confines tbe grant of license to “persons” connoting “a 
corporation or partnership or two or more persons having a joint or 
common interest” (section 2). Tbe privileges under a similar Act in 
this province should not be denied to any individual who intends to 
start a warehouse on a projirietary basis. The reason why we urge for 
this special modification is that in this province there is already a large 
number of aratdars or warehouse owners who by their experience are 
far better fitted to organise themselves as professional warehousemen 
than any other agency. The uncertain financial prospects of the new 
institutions will always remain a deterrent factor and if the existing 
aratdar be not allowed to take a license, the chance of success of the Act 
will be seriously jeopardised. Even the co-operative sale societies, which 
ma 3 J^ rely on a steady demand for storing accommodation from their 
own constitxients, will have to face much difficulty in managing an 
altogether new business requiring a considerable amount of technical 
skill. 

187. The initial difficulty in establishing licensed warehouses with 
an adequate number of qualified men will be minimised if the aratdars 
who are to be found in large numbers in many trade centres in the 
mufassal and in Calcutta, and are already doing warehousing with their 
own stafi, be prepared to make the necessary alterations to their existing 
warehouses and convert them to licensed warehouses. They will be 
induced to take advantage of the Act if it attracts a large and steady 
business to them, which it is likely to do on account of the official 
control and support provided by the Act. In places where no private 
enterprise will be forthcoming licensed warehouses will have to be 
formed on a co-operative basis, the capital being raised by shares 
subscribed by the producers and 'loans from co-operative financing 
agencies. They should not be mixed np with the sale and supply 
societies which should develop on independent lines. If a licensed 
warehouse be owned and managed by a co-operative sale and supply 
society, the two functions of co-operative selling and warehousing 
should be kept separate and distinct. 

188. Licensed measurers and graders.~-In starting licensed 
warehouses there will be found great difficiilty in securing a sufficient 
number of qualified graders. At present there is of course a number 
of them serving the agency offices of big jiite importing firms. But the 
number of such men as well as of experts iji other crops, specially rice 
and tobacco, has to be considerably increased if the scheme is to operate 
successfully on a large scale and some means will have to be devised by 
which such people will be attracted to the warehouses. Arrangements 
should also be made to provide the agency by which such graders will be 
certified. We, therefore, recommend - that a scheme for training, 
examining and certifying of licensing measurers and graders- should 
be formulated by Government and brought into operation as soon as- 
the Act is passed. 

189. Better organisation of markets. — ^As the establishment of co- 
operative sale and supply societies and licensed warehouses in adequate 
numbers will depend chiefly on voluntary effort and private enter- 
prise, the methods suggested above for effecting better organisation of 
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markets may involve delay and the result will also remain uncertain 
for some years at^ least. It is therefore necessary to le^^islate 
for the better organisation of markets. Some witnesses have proxrosed 
tire establishment of organised jrite markets in different centres on the 
lines ot tile cotton inarkeis in Uerar established under a special 
enactment. I he oigunised cotton markets in Uerar are controlled by 
Afarket Committees representing both buyers and sellers. The buyers 
are registered and all broker's are licensed and their cliarges are fixed. 
Ail weights and scales are certified by the Alarket Committee and no 
unauthorised deductions by buyers from tlie price agreed upon is allowed. 
Latest market information is made available to the cultivators. Provision 
is also made for sheds where tlie cultivators bring their cotton for sale. 
The establishment of organised jute markets in Bengal under a similar 
enactment will undoubtedly confer a much needed benefit on the culti- 
vators whose ignorance and iielplessness are often exploited by the 
farias. The commercial importance of jute and the variety of middle- 
men through whose hands the fibre is marketed justify the creation 
of such markets iu this province. The establishment of organised 
markets would present no difficulty as the important trade centres for 
jute are svell known to the local buyer.s and sellers and number only 
about a huudred. The markets would prove greatly helpful to the 
general body of cultivators of whom only a small percentage lias 
hitherto joined the membership of sale and supply societies, 

190. Futures market in jute. — ^The importance of jute as a 
commercial product and the iieriodical fluctuations of its prices at 
different times of the year point to the need of setting up a fiitui-es 
' market, facilitating hedging oi>erations so' as to impart a steady tone to 
the movements of the price of the fibre. An attempt in this direction 
has been made by the recently established'East India Jute Association, 
Ltd., the activities of which, it is reported, ahect jute in all its stages. 
Tlie aims of the Association are stated to he — 

(1) to provide a good hedging market to the merchants, 

(2) to secure the interests of the cultivators by bringing them a 

fair return for their produce, and 

(3) to counteract the combination of the shippers and the mills. 

The Association provides for tliree settlements only during each 
jute season, viz., in September, December and March. Transactions 
for December settlement are started in August, - for March 

settlement in November, and for September settlement in 

Pebruary. If a futures market in jute is properly regulated we 
think that it is likely to stabilise the market price. No_ such market 

will justify its existence in this province if it acts in any way 

adversely to the interests of the cultivators. A futures market should 
not jeoiiardise the agricultural interest, for, “the essentials for a satisfac- 
tory hedging market are (1) a continuously liquid market, one where 
contracts may be executed at any time, (2) a broad market, one that 
will permit the purchase and sale of a pomparatively large volume oi 
goods with a minimum of fluctuation in price, and (3) a market in 
which all interested in the trade are properly represented, so that 
prices are made to move as nearly in accord with supply and demand 
conditions as possible.” Such being the constitution of a sound futures 
market, the benefits of such an institution should go to all the parties 
interested in the particular trade. The East Indian Jute Association, 
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as it is constituted at present, does not satisfy all the above tests and 
the representation of agricultural interests in it is very remote. We 
recommend that a properly organised futures market should he estab- 
lished by legislation. 

191. Financiers for marketing produce. — At present the inter- 
district and inter-provincial trades of Bengal are practically financed 
by the traders themselves who are mostly Indians. The transactions are 
often carried on a cash basis for which occasionally the traders obtain 
loans from mahajans and indigenous bankers on hundis. Practically, 
no facilities are available from the local banks except in places where the 
latter choose to make advances against railway receipts. Even the 
distributive trade in imported articles like piece-goods, salt, kerosene, 
corrugated iron, etc., is financed by a few big importing firms in Calcutta 
who make over the goods to their selling agents in important trade centres 
allowing them temporary credit for about a month or so. The goods are 
then passed off by the latter to dealers in the mufassal. In big trade 
centres, the retailers often obtain commodities from the wholesalers 
on cash credit. 

192. The export trade of the province is financed practically by the 
mercantile firms of 'Calcutta who have purchasing agencies or branch 
offices in the mufassal trade centres. Where the purchasers act on 
their own account and their funds run short they either take loans from 
mahajans or where possible obtain advances from aratdars. The faci- 
lities which the banks provide for financing such trade are not large. 

193. Part played by different classes of banks, bankers, money- 
lenders, merchants and dealers. — ^In the primary markets, it is the 
money-lenders and merchants who provide financial facilities for the 
movement of crops. The money-lenders provide the farias and beparies 
with loans, when necessary, while the merchants have xmrchasing agents 
to whom they make advances from time to time. This method of 
financing is followed in respect of practically all the principal crops, 
especially jute and tobacco. In the rice trade, the aratdais play the 
most important role occupying practically the same position as that 
held by the merchants in the jute trade. Eor trade deals in tobacco, 
the Arakanese and Madrasi merchants make advances to the local 
aratdars for purchasing on a commission basis. The dealers carry on a 
considerable volume of business in the big trade centres allowing cash 
credit to retailers. The activities of banks and bankers are mostly 
confined to trade in jute. A European firm in the mufassal or in 
Calcutta, acting either as an independent concern or as an agent of 
some Calcutta mill or shipper, is not much hampered by lack of funds. 
He is financially, strong and has the privilege of drawing the full 
value of the goods against a railway receipt or bill of lading from a 
branch of the Imperial Banic where it exists. He gets buying' orders 
from Calcutta mills on commission and draws against the bills of 
lading from the Impeidal Bank. Buying for forward shipment by 
-the mills is also done exclusively through him, and under this system 
he buys jute and stores in his mufassal godowns on mill account to 
be exported later on as arranged; in some cases the mills finance such 
buying and in other cases he raises money from the Bank by the 
hypothecation of the goods. An Indian merchant has none of these 
advantages and 'often suffers from invidious discriminations made 
against him when he chooses to act independently in the matter of 
transport of the jute. The Bengal Hational Chamber of Commerce 

8 
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lias pointed out in their memorandum that the mills do not .mate any 
advances against bills of lading, issued by the Indian steamship .com- 
panies and that sometimes they even refuse to accept tender of jute 
when carried on vessels belonging to an Indian company. The Indian 
merchant has, therefore, to depend primarily on his own resources 
or on the accommodation he can obtain from the indigenous bankers. 
He remits the money, either his own or obtained from indigenous 
bankers against hundi, to the various trade centres in the mufassal 
through the agency of the Imperial Bank, if it has a branch there. 
In other places, he has to remit the funds through post office or by 
railway. This necessarily involves some delay and risk. The Indian 
merchant cannot even draw against his sales to the mills on the 
Imperial Bank of India where a branch office exists, as his sales are 
generally effected through European brokers as principals who pay 
him on realisation from the mills. The European broker receives cent, 
per cent, from the mills against a rail-way receipt or bill of lading 
given to him by the Indian merchant, but as a rule he pays ihe 
merchant only 90 per cent, of the value of the goods less brokerage 
commission of per cent. The Indian merchant is thus handicapped 
not only on account of 10 per cent, of the vahie getting blocked on 
every transaction but also for the delay caused in receiving payment. 
He has to pay brokerage at the time he receives 90 per cent., whereas 
a European pays 1 per cent, only, when he has to pay any, several 
months after he receives the full value of the goods. 

194. At present the jute balers in Calcutta obtain advances .from 
joint-stock banks on the security of their stock lying in their press houses. 
We think that similar: facilities will be available to merchants in the 
mufassal if licensed wai-ehouses be established in all the important 
trade centres. The local banks may in such cases find it safe to make 
advances against the jute stocked in wai’ehouses under proper grade 
specifications. If proper storing and financial facilities be available 
to the Indian merchants, the latter Avill not be compelled to sell their 
jute immediately after purchase, which has often the effect of 
depressing the price in an already slump market. Evidence has been 
obtained stating that the jute which is imported into Calcutta by 
Indian merchants for sale to the balers is carried to the markets at 
Hatkhola, Cossipore, TJltadingi, Eulbagan and Shambazar where - the 
storing facilities are neither adequate nor satisfactory. We fully 
endorse the suggestion made for the removal of this difficulty by the 
establishment of organised markets with an adequate number of 
licensed warehouses. It will enable the sellers to hold out their stock 
for better prices if they elect to do so, and the banks would find it 
easier to advance money against the receipts issued by such warehouses. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Credit for Interna! Trade including Distribution of 

Imported Goods. 

195. Organisation of internal trade. — The internal trade of the 
province may be divided into the following six categories: — 

(i) Distribution of foreign imported goods from Calcutta and 

Chittagong. 

(ii) Distribution of imported goods from other provinces. 

(Hi) Movements of the products of the province to the ports for 
export. 

(iv) Movements of the products of the province for export to 
■ other provinces. 

(^’) Intra-district distribution. 

(vi) Trade in local products for local consumption. 

Of these items (i), (Hi) and (vi) are by far the most important. Trad- 
ing firms in the ■ province are mostly proprietary concerns and part- 
nership organisations. In recent years a few joint stock companies and 
co-operative organisations have come into existence for trading pur- 
poses, but as yet their importance and activities are strictly limited, 
excepting perhaps in jute and to a small extent in rice. 

196. The distribution of foreign imported goods from Calcutta 
and Chittagong takes place exclusively through wholesale merchants of 
the ports. The wholesale merchants are sometimes themselves importers, 
but niore often they buy from importing houses. Their goods lie in 
their own godowns or in the godowns of banks or of the Bengal Bonded 
Warehouse and sometimes also in the Port Commissioners’ warehouses. 
A- few of the Calcutta wholesale merchants have branch establishments 
in important mufassal centres where 'they send g-oods according to 
requirements, but generally mufassal buyers come to Calcutta for pur- 
chasing from the wholesale merchants. After one or two transactions 
on cash basis, credit is allowed to the mufassal merchants, the extent 
of which depends on the financial position of the buyer, while the 
duration is different in different trades. The wholesale merchants 
naturally include in the price the interest for the period of the credit. 
Smaller mufassal merchants prefer to trade with their own resources. 
In Calcutta also, the wholesale ' merchant relies mainly on his own 
resources and only when these prove inadequate will he borrow from' 
an indigenous banker or a bank on a hundi or a purja. The mufassal 
merchant in his turn grants credit, whenever necessary, to the retailers 
in his locality, whose transactions are also on both cash and credit 
basis. Another practice is for the Calcutta aratdars to supply their 
mufassal clients with-imported goods as they want, on commission 
basis. When the Calcutta aratdar acts both as the buying and selling 
agent for the mufassaL merchant, the latter’s account is credited for 
the goods he consigns and is debited for his purchases, this account 
current being settled periodically, generally once a year. Imported 
goods consist mainly of piece-goods, salt, oil, hardware, etc. 
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107. i'airiy liuKe ((uantitiM of a-,n-i(:ulturul commodities and 
to a smalior extent, mineral products (oil from Assam and Jiimmi), dairy 
products (kIico Irom Orissa, Ifiiiar, rniled Provinces and Madras), 
mauufactured ;^oods (picce-''ood.s from Bombay) and oil (from Cawuporej 
are also imported finm neijrhbouriu'f provinces for consumption in tlie 
province. .Nfost of the commodities are brought to Calcutta, Chittagong 
and yarayangunj and are distributed in the districts in tiie same”vay 
as the foreign imported goods. ^ In some cases distribution also takes 
place from important centres adjoining the provinces from which these 
goods come. The transactions in the latter case are mostly on a cash 
basis. 


108. Commodities destined for e.xport or for consumption in the ports 
are moved fro)i» tlm nmfas.sal centres by local merchants or by pur- 
chasers from I'abmtia who buy from the prime producers in .some cases 
di rect, but more often through intermediaries. The local merchants 
sometimes trade witli their own resources, hut they often also arrange 
for (i nance from aratdars in Calcutta who act as their selling agents. 
Purcha.^ers from Calcutta sometimes huy on their own account with 
tindr tiwu funds or with funds borrowed from bankers in Calcutta, but 
ilicy also frecpiently work as agents of Calcutta linns who finance them; 
when finance is arranged from Calcutta, the goods are consigned direct 
to the aratdars or to the j)rincipals and the latter arrange for further 
lemittance to the local merchant or the agent in the mufassal as 
leipiiretl. When there are indigenous hanking institutions in any 
centre, as in Dacca, tire mnfa.ssal merchant or the agent draws a hundi 
on his Calcutta aratdur or principal and discounts it with the local 
l>anker at tlie .same time tendering the bill of lading along with the 
liundi. The indigenous banker .sends the liundi and the bill of lading 
to his Calcutta ollice, which hands over the latter to the drawee, on 
payment of tlm hundi. When, however, the local merchant or the 
purcliaser from Calcutta trades rvith his own resources, he may send the 
goods to any aratdar in Calcutta Avho will advance a certain percentage 
of the approximate price against the bill of lading. The Calcutta mer- 
chajjt or ihe aratdar tries to dispose of the goods. _ if they are not 
already sold, before arrival by selling the bill of lading, but Avheu he 
(nvnnot, lie stores them in his godown. lu the case of jute, handled by 
tlm cu-operative jute selling organisation, the procedure is slightly 
diiVerent. 

199. 'rhe volume of trade in agricultural commodities from Bengal 
to tlm adjoining provinces is not large, excepting between the north- 
western districts and Bihar. This trade is direct, but all moveuients 
of tlm jjroducts of the province towards Bombay _ and other distant 
provinces, pass through Calcutta and are effected as in the case of goods 
destined for export. 

200. There is also a large movement of commodities, mainly agri- 
cultural and to a small extent the products of cottage industries from 
one district to another for consumption. The trade is mostly direct, 
the buyers purchasing the commodities from the collecting centres. 
Transactions are all in casli in such cases. - 

201. There is no particular feature of the trade in local products 
for local consumption. The producers have little holding capacity and 
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tliey market their products as soon as these are ready. The local mer- 
chants stock the seasonal non-perishable products with a view to sell 
them at higher prices in the off-season. These people trade with their 
own funds. 

203. Existing credit facilities. — ^As can be seen from the above, 
credit facilities for internal trade of the province are of an extremely 
limited nature and negotiable instruments are very seldom used. The 
accommodation required by wholesale dealers of Calcutta is obtained 
/generally by borrowing on hundies, i.e., on personal credit. These 
merchants also grant credit to their clients in the same way. In the 
movement of the products to the exporting centres credit can similarly be 
obtained only on personal security. In rare cases when there are 
convenient banking institutions, the bill of lading can be used as security 
for discounting the hundi drawn on the Calcutta agent. All other tran- 
sactions in the internal trade are on cash basis. 

203. Further facilities required. — ^It is obvious that extensive credit 
facilities are needed if the internal trade of the province is to be carried 
on in a satisfactory way beneficial to all parties concerned and hence 
to the trade itself. The credit facilities necessary for the purpose can 
be divided into three categories ; — 

(i) For goods stocked either in Calcutta or in mufassal before sale 

or despatch, 

(ii) For goods despatched from mufassal to Calcutta during tran- 

sit, and 

(iii) For goods sold on credit. 


At present a limited amount of accommodation may be obtained for 
class (i) from aratdars or banks, but the form of credit is crude and un- 
satisfactory from every consideration. The best way by which credit 
under such conditions may be secured is by the establishment of licenced 
warehouses, as suggested in paras. 183 and 233 in which the goods can 
be stored and whose receipts can be utilised for raising funds, if necessary. 
Accommodation in cases under {ii) can be obtained only if there are 
adequate banking facilities in mufassal centres. If the local indigenous 
banker or the loan office has an agent or office in Calcutta, the merchant 
despatching the goods may be able to draw on his Calcutta principal 
and discount the hundi with the bill of lading attached with the local 
banker and get pavment there. The local banker would then send the 
hundi and the bill of lading to his Calcutta agent who would hand 
over the bill of lading to the drawee against payment of the hundi. 
The best arrangement for sale of goods on cz’edit, i.e., for (Hi) is the 
introduction of trade acceptances discussed in Chapter X. As stated 
there, an immense improvement will result if for commercial debts and 
in transactions between wholesale and retail merchants, the practice 
of drawing bills to be accepted by the debtor grows up. The creditor 
will then be in a position to get payment whenever necessary by dis- 
counting the bill; the debtor will be benefited by the lowering of the 
rate of interest for the period of accommodation, while the banks will 
own perfectly" safe and liquid securities realisable at any time by 
rediscounting them. It- is, of course, obvious that many incidental 
modifications in the Indian Negotiable Instruments Act are to be 
effected if the experiment is to be successful 
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197. Fairly large quantities of agricultural commodities and 
to a smaller extent, mineral products (oil from Assam and Burma), dairy 
products (ghee from Orissa, Bihar, ‘United Provinces and Madras), 
manufactured goods (piece-goods from Bombay) and oil (from Cawnpore) 
are also imported from neighbouring provinces for consumption in the 
province. Most of the commodities are brought to Calcutta, Chittagoug 
and Narayanganj and are distributed in the districts in the same way 
as the foreign imported goods. In some cases distribution also takes 
place from important centres adjoining the provinces from which these 
goods come. The transactions in the latter case are mostlj’- on a cash 
basis. 

198. Commodities destined for export or for consumption in the ports 
are moved from the mufassal centres bj^^ local merchants or by pur- 
chasers from Calcutta who buy from the prime producers in some cases 
direct, but more often through intermediaries. The local merchants 
sometimes trade with their own resources, but they often also arrange 
for finance from aratdars in Calcutta who act as their selling agents. 
Purchasers from Calcutta sometimes buy on their own account with 
their own funds or with funds borroAved from bankers in Calcutta, but 
they also frequently work as agents of Calcutta firms Avho finance them ; 
when finance is arranged from Calcutta, the goods are consigned direct 
to the aratdars or to the principals and the latter arrange for further 
remittance to the local merchant or the agent in the mufassal as 
•required. When there are indigenous banking institutions in am 
centre, as in Dacca, the mufassal merchant or the agent draws a lur 

on his Calcutta aratdar or principal and^ discounts it with the 
banlver at the same time tendering the bill of lading along 
hundi. The indigenous banker sends the hundi and the b’’ 
to his Calcutta office, Avhich hands over the latter tn ^ 
payment of the hundi. When, however, the local 
purchaser from Calcutta trades with his own resor 
goods to any aratdar in Calcutta who will adv 
of the approximate price against the bill n 
chant or . the aratdar tries to dispose 

nlii/Artz-lTr or\1r1 OT*-mTrc»l o all; 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Industrial Credit. 

207. Introductory. — In this brief survey of tlie conditions of 
industrial finance in Beng-al we have confined ourselves to small and 
middle-sized industries. In one instance only we have deviated from 
this principle, viz., in the examination of the tea industry wdxich, in 
respect of both magnitude and organisation, can be treated on a par 
with many of the large organised industries. This deviation was made, 
not only because it is one of the most important industries in the 
province, but also because the list of the large organised industries, 
which were reseiTed for the investigation of the Central Committee, 
did not include tea. We have further enquired into the conditions of 
varioxis cottage industries not subsidiary to agriculture and also examined 
the replies to questions specially fi-amed for eliciting information 
regarding the middle-sized industries. As the latter are in many cases 
fairly organised, we have included only those which employ working- 
funds of not more than fiA’e lakhs of rxipees in order to distinguish them 
from the large organised industries. We have concluded with a few 
observations on small industries which are subsidiary to agriculture. 

208. Tea. — Next to jute, tea is the' most important indxivStry of 
Bengal. The principal tea gardens in this ])rovince are situated in the 
Himalayas aixd the countiy immediately below the moxiixtains in the 
districts of Jalpaigxu-i (Dual’s) and Darjeeling (Terai). There are 
also a few tea gardens in Chittagong and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The nximber of gardens on the 31st December 1928 was 169 in Darjeeling, 
144 in Jalpaiguri, 26 in Chittagong and 1 in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
The gardens are owned and controlled, some by Europeans and some 
by Indians, althoxxgh the former represent by far the largest interest, 
both in regard to the number of gardens and the amount of capital 
invested. The industry was first started by Europeans towards the 
close of the third quarter of the nineteenth century, the Indians coming 
on the field five years later in 1878. Of the tea grown in the province, 
the Duars produce about 73 million pounds while Darjeeling about 21 
million axxd Chittagong only 14 million. 

209. Among the gardens, those owixed by companies registered in 
England experience ixo difficulty with regard to fiixance as they had 
been started in nxost cases with adeqxxate capital raised from shares 
both preference and ordiixary. A few of them have in addition 
issued debentures. Practically all of tlxeixx have the further advant- 
age of obtaining easy accommodation from many non-Incfian joint 
stock baixks, whenever necessai-y. 

210. The Indian-owned gai'dens are owned mostly by joint stock 
companies but. a few of theixx belong to individual proprietors also. The 
share capital of the former and invested capital of the proprietors of 
the latter are insxxfficient for all the financial needs of the gardens 
and they have both to borrow. 

211. The nature.^ of the industry demands large initial capital 
expenditxxre on acqxxisition of land, laying oxxt the garden, constrxxction of 
buildings and quai-ters and purchase of- machinery. It is not till after 
the expiry of at leixst four years that production commences and income 
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^r>n] • iiiiiiinmm size of a g-arden on a commercial 

scale IS five hundred acres for which the initial outlay is estimated at 
ijr iaklis of rupees including a lakh for the purchase of machinery 
and another lakh for securing the land. The whole of the heavy ex- 
penditure cannot he met from the share ca'pital raised. Some of the 
Indian companies take an admission fee of Hs. 20 or Rs. 25 per share 
ironi eacli share-Jiolder, and some others insist on similar contriWtions 
under the name of deposit, l^o interest is paid on them and they 
are generally refunded to the share-holders from the early profits 
hetore dividends are paid. These fees or deposits are usually spent 
on the acquisition of land. The company gardens have to borrow for 
most of the other initial expenses. The individual proprietors 
g’eiierally commence their operations on a more modest scale and rely 
on their oivn resources for all capital expenditure. But there are 
some who have to borrow for this purpose. Loans for capital expen- 
diture are also required for development and renewals by well-estab- 
lished old gardens. All loans for non-recurring purposes are obtain- 
ed from loan offices, money-lenders or Marwari bankers on the personal 
guarantee of the proprietor or the directors or on mortgage of the 
gardens. The rate of interest pajmble on such loans varies from 9 
to 12 per cent, when the money is obtained from loan ofilces, and from 
12 to 21 per cent, when it is taken from bankers and monej'^-lenders. 
Sometimes the funds required at the time of opening the gardens are 
supplied by the directors or promoters themselves but they cannot 
altogetlier dispense with tlie need for taking loans from otlier sources, 
212. Two compauies at Jalpaiguri have built rip such substantial 
reserves that thej'' are now able to meet their current requirements 
without any extraneous help; but all others have to take loans for 
meeting their recurring expenses of cultivation and manufacture. 
These are advanced against hypothecation of the clops. The annfial 
crops are generally hypothecated at the beginning of the year with 
a few firms of brokers and agents in Calcutta, who supply the funds 
themsel^^es or arrange on their guarantee for cash credit with the 
Imperial Banlc of India and occasionally with other European banks, 
such as the Chartered Bank. Loans are also taken by some Indian 
gardens from the Jalpaiguri Trading and Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
and a few other loan offices in Bengal which make advances against 
hypothecation of crops without any personal guarantee of the 
directors or any other third party, or on mortgage of the garden. 
Loans from bankers and money-lenders aie obtained either against 
the personal security of the directors or on mortgage of the gardem 
They do not make any advances against hypothecation of crops and 
the rate charged by them are usually higher than those of banks 
and loan ofiices, vaiying from 9 to 25 per cent. It is reported that 
in one company loans are taken from shai’e-holders. Among the 
banks which provide finance against such security the Imperial Bank 
plays the most important role. The^ Bank is debarred by the ® 
1920 from making any advances against block and so its loans to the 
gardens usually take the form of advances against personal guarantee 
of a broker with the hypothecation of crops as collateral security. 
The Bank charges 1 per cent, interest and the broker s charge is i 
per cent, on the gross sale proceeds, including brokerag^e and other 
expenses in connection with the sale. The sale proceeds 
first instance employed in paying ofi the loan and brokers com 
sion and the residue is credited to the garden. 
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213. Some of the gardens are financed largely hy financial and sales 
agents. They do not participate in tlie actual management of 
gardens and their services are practically confined to providing the 
requisite funds and arranging sales of tke produce. At present 
Messrs. Martin & Co., are acting as suck agents of 18 Indian gardens 
in Jalpaiguri. Tke firm ckarges a commission of 21 per cent, on tke 
gross sale proceeds plus interest varying from 8 to 9 per cent, on tke 
annual advances. Tke advances are made by tke firm out of tkeir 
own funds against mortgage of gardens, buildings and machinery in. 
tke cases of new concerns and against hypothecation of crops in 
established gardens. In some cases, where stores, implements, 
mackineiy and b\ulding materials are purchased bj'^ tke gardens 
through the firm it ckarges tke usual commission of 2 per cent. Tke 
gardens are, however, free to purchase tkeir requisites in tke open 
market or through other agencies. 

214. The existing financial facilities enjoyed by the tea gardens 
appear to be s\ifficient. We have however been unable to understand 
why no serious attempts are made for building siibstantial reserves, when 
such high dividends as 50 to 150 per cent, are paid. If the dividends 
be limited to say 15 per cent, for a few years, and the rest of the profits 
carried to the reserve, most of the gardens will be able to accumulate 
a sufficient reserve fund for meeting their annual recurring expenses 
from this tend. Borrowing will then be unnecessary and the interest 
on loans saved. The result will be larger dividends in future. 

215. Middle-Sized industries. — Bengal contains a very large variety 
of middle-sized industries, svich as mills for liusking rice, pressing oils 
and grinding wheat and bricks, hosiery and match factories, print- 
ing presses, soap and cliemical works, tanneries, iron and brass 
foundries, engineering works, etc. The bulk of these has been estab- 
lished in and round Calcxitta, probably owing to the fact that the 
city itself provides a ready market for their output and also because of 
its position as the most important distributive centre in the whole pro- 
vince. !Most of them are sufficiently organised and large enough to be 
brought within the category of a factory as defined in the Factories Act 
of 1922. 


216. These industrial establi.shments are owned in most cases by in- 
dividual proprietors or partnerships but some of them belong to joint 
stock companies. The former have to depend on their own resources 
while the latter obtain their finance primarily from share capital. 
The capital thus raised is hardly eA^er sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the industries and both these classes have to depend on 
borrowed funds. The initial capital is almost always exhausted in 
setting up the factory Avith the necessary equipment and loans have to 
be taken for meeting* the deficiency in the Avorking funds. These 
loans are obtained Avith great difficulty by the Indian industrial con- 
cerns and on terms Avhich seriously handicap ' them in carrying- 
through their operations. Sufficient credit facilities are at present 
not available from banks, which do not usually entertain any pro- 
posal for making advances either against block or against stock of 
raw materials or finished goods. Only a feAV Indian joint stock 
banks are reported to haA'e granted loans to industrial firms against 
the personal security or guarantee of the directors supplemented by 
stock as collateral security. The rates of interest charged by some 
such banks appears to be too high for industrial purposes rangin'g^ 
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-vsuaily from lo to 18 per cent.. The Imperial Bank being debarred 
iiom making' advances for a period _ exceeding six months cannot 
render substantial assistance to the industries, and the loans so far 
.gi-anted to them by the Bank are far from being commensurate with 
their requirements in regard to both the amount and the period of 
the advances. Some advances also are made by a few Indian ioint 
:stock banks against bills for g'oods supplied to Grovernment depart- 
ments or institutions, public bodies or railways. For such advances 
the banks charge interest at 1 per cent, over the bank rate, but some 
banks charge so much as 12 per cent, pins 1 per cent, commission, for 
-collections. Even these loans are not easily available to all the indus- 
trial concerns for the banks make such adA’^ances sparingly. The 
industrial concerns have to depend largely on the accommodation pro- 
■yided by the money-lenders and indigenous bankers. The accom- 
modation provided by these bankers usually takes the form of 
advances against hundis by the OAA'ners in their personal capacity. They 
Tiave to pay a very high rate of interest for such loans ranging 
usually from 15 to 36 per cent, per annum. IVe have received evidence 
that in one case the directors of an industrial concern obtained loans from 
.such a banker by pledging their personal properties and insur- 
ance policies. The rate of interest charged for such loans varies from 
10 to 18 per cent. In some cases, loans are also obtained by the direc- 
tors and proprietors from their friends and relations, but such advances 
are quite insignificant in amount and can hardly be reckoned as a de- 
•pendable source of accommodation. 


217. We are satisfied from the evidence that on account of the 
absence of suitable financing agencies, industrial concerns in Bengal are 
mot fiourishing. Many are failing and others are compelled to curtail 
fhoir activities. It appears imperative that some method should be 
devised to ensure the .=itability and development of such industries. 


218: The existing joint stock banks, though distinctly commercial 
in character, render some assistance to the industries by financing of the 
imports of materials used in manufacture by the industrialists. The 
hanks clear the D. P. Bills endorsed in their favour by the importing 
manufacturer, take delivery of the consignments, hold them in stock 
in their own godowns and allow the importer the privilege of taJdng 
part delivery from time to time against cash payment. Thus they 
considerably lighten the burden now put on the manufacturer of meet- 
ing large cash demands for stocks of materials purchased at wholesale 
piice. A proposal has been put forward by a witness interested in a 
CTiemical Company that such assistance should be g'iven much more 
f reel A'. "We approve of this proposal and think that the joint stock 
hanks should take much greater advantage of this legitimate channel of 
iuA'esting their funds and thus render more valuable assistance to ihe 
indu.strialists. At present the ordinary joint stock banks do not emploj’’ 
expei’ts to make valuation of the goods against Avhich adA'ances are 
sought by the manufacturers. _ They can, however, safely make such 
advances, if the task of valuation be taken up by some reliable agenc.\ , 
and suitable provision be made to insure them against any incidenta 
loss. 

219. For a systematic and regular method of financing industries, it 
appears to be essential that a special type of industrial banks shouln 
he organised to help the middle-sized as Avell as the large indu.= nes^ 
These banks Avill find ample scope for their resources in granting mans 
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to tlie middle-sized industries against block. Sucb loans wbich must be 
for long periods are not available from tbe ordinary joint stock banks 
Tvho refrain from making advances against block or for long periods. 
The character of the organisation, constitution and management of such 
banks will have to be' delermined after a careful examination of the 
requirements of the large organised industries for whom they are 
principally intended. We are, however, of opinion that whatever the 
constitution of such banks may be, their success will depend largely on 
the financial assistance they may obtain at the hands of the (iovern- 
ment, either directly or in the way of a guarantee of a minimum dividend 
or the interest on the debentures. 


220., Until such banks are establislied it is necessary tliat 
arrangements should be made to render immediate relief to the struggling 
industries through some measure of direct State assistance. A State Aid 
-to Tudustries Act should be passed in this province without 
any further delay similar to the Acts passed in Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa with modifications on more liberal lines. A few losses 
incurred hy the operation of the Acts in Madras and Bihar and Orissa 
may create the impression that such Acts are not likely to yield 
valuable results. We are, however, of opinion that although an Act 
of similar nature in Bengal may not find a permanent solution of the 
general problem of industrial finance it may in its own way help the 
growth and development of particular industries. 


221. Cottage industries not subsidiary to agriculture. — The problems 
faced by ihe cottage industries relate not only to their proper finam-e 
but also to the marketing of their output. The artisans who do not co- 
operate have to take loans at high rates of interest from the monej’’- 
-lenders and are tbus deprived of a large share of their profits. They 
cannot avail themselves of the advantage of any distant markets in 
which their products can be sold on better terms than locally. The 
salvation of such industries lies in co-operation. By co-operative 
methods only can the. cattage worker be supplied with cheap and facile 
credit for the inirchase of his tools and raw materials and his finished 
products disposed of in the be.st • possible markets. The societies 
should be organised on an extensive scale, a certain number of primary 
societies being combined in a central financing \inion and the unions 
federated into the Provincial Co-operative Bank for financing and into 
another provincial organisation in Calcxitta for wholesale purchase and 
supply of materials and for collection and sale of finished articles. 
Theie are a few industrial unions already in existence chiefly for the 
benefit of -the weavers and there is also a central sale depot in Calcutta. 
The movement, however, has not made sufiicient progress at present and 
it is desiiable that such societies should be increased in large numbers 
all over the province with union organisations in all centres of indus- 
trial importance. The Department of Industries should with greater 
earnestness' address itself to the task of improving the technical skill 
and methods of production of the artisans and the movement for co- 
operative organisation should be encouraged by all possible means 
through closer co-ordination between that department and the Co- 
operative Department. 


222. It has been pointed out -by several witnesses that the existing 
co-operative industrial unions are not getting sufficient financial facilities 
from the Provincial Bank. We think that the Government should 
undertake greater financial responsibilities to foster the movemenl. and 
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endorse tlie recommendations made at tlie Conference of the Aoricrd- 
1090 ^’ Co-operative Departments held on the 12th July 

1J22, which are applicable with equal force to the present conditioiis-1 

;M. Government financial assistance should be available on behalf 
of industrial societies in the form of (1) loans, (2) grants, (3) guarantees. 

“2. 'Loans will be issued to : — 


A. Piiiancin’g authorities, e.g., unions and central banks. Tn 
these cases the object for which the loans are issued would be specified 

C’® application and tlie central bank or the union would be under an 
obligation tc supply the money to the industrial societies as specified, 
retaining only a profit to cover their charg'es for handling' the money. 

B, To industrial societies, on the recommendation of the Re- 
gistrar, ^ 

3.^ Gr rants , — This should only be necessary for industrial co- 
operative societies for operations of an experimental nature or for pur- 
poses of demonstration and would normally be made on the recom- 
mendation of the Industries Department which would be satisfied that 
the grant was necessary and justified. Financing bodies or the Re- 
gistrar would, therefore, 'address the Industries Department with a 
view to securing the recommendation of the Industries Department, 

“4, Guarantees. — These would only be necessary for industrial 
co-operative societies for operations not necessarily of an experimental 
nature but for operations in a. new direction where it migdit be con- 
sidered that the public advantage from the success of the operations 
would be considerable, and would normally be made on the recom- 
mendation of the Industries Department in tlie same way as grants. 
The guarantee would be to the body financing the industrial society. 

“(0 Normally the financing of co-operative industrial societies 
should be through the form of a union of the Bankura Dnion type. 

"(ii) Subject to the above where there exist only a limited number 
of societies, particularly when scattered, with no immediate prospect df' 
expansion and consolidation, central banks should be prepared to 
finance these industrial societies. 

It is desirable that the central banks which finance industrial 
societies should form a special sub-committee to^. give attention to these 
societies, but it should be clearly laid doAvn that the supervision exer- 
cised by this sub-committee must not lead it to interfere directly in the 
management of the affiliated society. 

“5. Methods of supply. — The union should normally finance its 
afliliated societies by the advance of raw materials and implements. 
Cash advances are undesirable. Of the systems of business between the 
union and its societies it is considered that the hani or wag’es system is 
preferable but it is realised that this cannot be insisted on in all 
cases. 

“6. Financial assistance from a central hank should normally 
take the form of advances of raw materials. Cash advances should no 
be resorted to except in cases in which it is absolutely essential to les 
the members of an affiliated society from the mahajan and where i- i 
clearly ascertainable that adequate repayment can be made from 
profits of the members concerned. In this case a duty would devolve 
upon the societv to see that the Mahajan is paid off; Cash 
however, on the security of the finished products as contrastec ' 
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easli advances in the first place for production are not open to the sajue 
objection although it is generally desirable that all advances should be 
in kind. 

“7. Disposal of products . — This is naturally the woi’k of the indus- 
trial union. It is recommended however that a central bank should not 
undertake this activity except where it is satisfied that it has an excep- 
tionally competent sub-committee for this purpose, or where the ind;is- 
trial society is incapable of satisfactorily disposing of its products. 

“8. It is recommended that the Bengal Provincial Federation, 
Limited, should restrict its activities to general financing for the pre- 
sent, as its sub-committee could not have the degree, of local know- 
ledge requisite for the consideration of financing local concerns. There 
would be no objection to the Federation financing a union or central 
bank with a view to the' resources so supplied being utilised by the 
union or central bank for financing purely industrial societies.” 
(Page Gl, IMinutes of the Conference of the Agriculture, Industries and 
C'o-oimrative Departments, 1923.) 

223. Cottage industries subsidiary to agriculture. — The cottager 
industries subsidiary to agriculture do not give the agriculturists full 
employment during the whole year, not because of want of opportunities 
but often on account of a distinct lack of ambition to earn more than 
can -be got from agriculture alone. In some cases again the tradi- 
tional subsidiary occupations that they were used to, have been lost 
by the severe competition of cheap articles produced by large factories 
both in India and abroad. Among such occupations as still subsist the 
one most extensively in vogue is the husking of rice by the crude 
wooden apparatus called dhenJd which is generally carried on by 
female members of the peasant families. Two other important though 
''somewhat less widely prevalent industries are cotton spinning and 

weaving and the making of gur. Cotton-spinning and weaving by 
charka and handloom which were very common subsidiary occupations 
in the past and were at one time threatened with total extinction by 
competition of cheap mill manufactures are growing popular again, 
although they have not been able to regain their former position. 
There are other subsidiary industries like silkworm-rearing, rope and 
basket-making, mat-making, etc., which are carried on in localities 
specially suited to such industries. 

224. These subsidiary occupations being carried on at present on a 
modest - scale do not require much outside financing. The cultivators 
generally carry on such operations within their limited financial 
capacity. If they have to borrow at all they- have no other source than 
the village money-lender or rural co-operative society from whom loans 
are taken for agricultural and personal requirements. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Remittance Facilities and Instruments of Credit. 

225. General observations. — The primary requirement for the 
expansion of banking- organisation in any country is a well-organised 
money market with a central bank at its head to control credit as*well as 
the currency policy. No credit system can function properly unless the 
banking reserves of the countiy are centralised and tbe mobility of 
credit is secured through negotiable credit instruments. As. is too well 
known, there hag been as yet no effective control of the credit situation 
in India_ by any authority; a preponderatingly large portion of the 
commercial and financial transactions in the country is in the hands of 
the bazar dealers and so remains outside the control of the Imperial 
Bank as it is constituted at present or of the Government. The defects 
of the existing system are obvious. Producers cannot derive any 
benefit from credit and are dependent mainly on their own resources; 
when in need of accommodation, they have to borrow at rates which 
bear no relation -with the so-called bank rate of the country. Banks in-- 
the absence of liquid investments are compelled either to keep in their 
vaults large sums which are absolutely unproductive or to lock up their 
assets in advances against Stock Exchange securities, which can .be 
realised only with extreme difficulty in times of emergency. The 
.remedy lies in the development of credit instruments and the establish- 
ment of a central bank which will foster the growth of credit 
organisations and bring about greater cohesion among the component 
parts of the money market of the coxintry. 

226. Credit instruments in use in the province. — The credit a 
instruments in use in the province are: — 

(a) Cheques, bearer and order, bank drafts. 

(h) (i) Hundis, sight and time (usance). 

(ii) Bills of exchange — ^banlc and trade acceptances (sparingly 
used) . 

(c) Pro-notes and purjas. • ' • 

(d) Railway receipts and bills of lading. 

ie) Hessian delivery orders, warehouse receipts, etc. 

227. Of these, cheques, hundis, railway receipts and bills of lading 
constitute the majority of the documents. 

228. Cheques and Drafts. — Cheques are mainly used for local 
payments, but sometimes payments in neighbouring places are also 
effected through them. Bank drafts are taken recourse to when funds 
are to be remitted to a distant centre or to places served by such 
a centre. 

229. Hundis. — Hundis are utilised for remittance (sight or 
-darshanij as well as for borrowing (time or muddati). These latter 
papers, the muddati hundis, by far the most numerous of the indigenous 
documents, have no reference in their body to the transactions o 
which they are based. They may be simple accommodation papers or 
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may be based on some bona fide commercial transaction. Tbe lender^ 
wTien buying bundis^ relies only on tlie personal credit of tbe borrower 
and does not care to know wbetber tbe amount is going to be used for 
productive or unproductive purpose. When these papers are redis- 
counted by tbe banks, tbe latter also count, on tbe personal credit of tbe- 
endorsing sbrolfs and not on anything else. In actual practice a^ 
bundi approximates a cheque more than any other kind of a bill. 
Hundis do not strictly come under tbe iN'egotiable Instruments Act 
because they are almost invariably saddled with conditions which have 
to be satisfied before tbe payment is made, but they are governed by" 
time-bonoured cristoms and tbe usages of tbe various localities. In 
actual practice they are easily -negotiable, but they are not considered 
to be negotiable instruments within tbe meaning- of tbe Act. Speci- 
mens of different kinds of hundis in use in Bengal are printed in Appen- 
dix X. (See also in para. 384). 

230. Bills of exchange in the shape of trade acceptances. — Trade 
acceptances (bank acceptances are everywhere used for foreign trade),., 
although ideal credit instruments and extensively used in all countries 
for financing internal trade, are almost unlcnown in tbe province. On 
account of the joint liability of tbe bearers, tbe bill constitutes tbe best 
credit instrument transferable by endorsement and without formality.. 
Between merchants (primarily between wholesale and retail) and for 
commercial debts, tbe creditor should be able to draw on bis debtor a- 
bill not exceeding tbe amount of tbe debt and tbe debtor should be* 
bound to accept it. Tbe creditor would then be able to discount the* 
bill and secure funds for further productive work. Tbe creditor here,, 
instead of drawing, charges interest at a comparatively high rate for 
tbe period of tbe credit and waits for tbe payment. If in tbe meantime- 
be is in need of accommodation, be has to borrow from tbe indigenous' 
banker or tbe joint stock banks on his own credit. As is evident, tbe 
debtor pays a high rate of interest; tbe_ banker also does not bold any' 
liquid security against his advance, which he could realise in case of 
need. It may be contended that a trade acceptance to be eligible for 
discounting as a commercial bill must be supported by documentary 
evidence of tbe transaction, but this is not indispensable. In the 
domestic trade of every country, clean bills are accepted for discount" 
in tbe money market and for rediscount at tbe central bank if tbe bank 
is satisfied as to the origin of tbe bill. On tbe continent of Europe the- 
word “value in goods” mentioned in tbe body of tbe bill is held as- 
sufficient proof while in tbe United States of America if a bill, sub- 
mitted for rediscount to a Federal Reserve Bank, be not drawn so as 
to furnish evidence of a bona fide commercial transaction, a stamped' 
certificate by tbe drawer or tbe acceptor makes it eligible for discount. 
"In any case tbe bank or tbe banker is in a position to find out tbe exact 
nature of tbe bill and if he gives preference to such bills in matters off 
discount, the practice of drawing bills will soon develop to tbe immense- 
benefit of all parties concerned. 

231. Pro-notes. — ^Pro-notes are mainly used for ordinary borrowing 
and ,are only sparingly used in th e province for commercial transactions. 
It is not desirable to encourage the use' of these papers in trade. Owing- 
to tbe special and personal character of tbe obligation, tbe pro-note' 
constitutes a less desirable instrument of credit than a draft and is not 
negotiable. The pro-note does not offer a certainty that the proceeds 
from its discount will be actually used for productive purpose and 
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commercial oprations. B is an instrument more of a financial than 
■commercial character. The indig-enous bankers do not prefer it as 
-apart from other shortcoming's, the interest cannot he deducted when 

the loan IS made. They prefer purjas which have been described in 
jiara. oo/. 


1 1 receipts and bills of lading — Railway receipts aud 

Pills ot lading are extensively used in financing the movement. of crops 
particulaily from upcoiintiy centres to Calcutta. When the -mercliaut 
■despatches the goods which he has purchased to his agent or aratdar iu 
Calcutta, he draws a hundi on the latter and discounts it with the local 
hanker, -Rhere any such exists, at the same time tendering tiie receipt 
with the hundi. The Calcutta agent of the hanker hands over the receipt 
to the drawee on payment. More often the merchant has taken advance 
from the aratdar himself, in which case he simply sends the receipt to 
the latter, who tries to dispose of the consignment before it arrives by 
celling the document. It the goods are sent against a contract, tlib 
aratdar simply hands over the receipt to the buyer after receiving 
payment, as stipulated. The receipt may change hands many times 
before the goods are actually taken possession of. 


2-33. Hessian delivery orders, warehouse receipts, etc. — Hessian 
delivery orders constitute an important class of credit instruments in 
Calcutta. Thej^ are readily bought and sold and are extensively used 
as security against over-drafts or other forms of accommodation from 
hankers. Receipts of the Bengal Bonded Warehouse and also of the 
Port Commissioners’ warehpuses are to a limited extent used as 
security for raising funds in Calcutta, hut by far the greater portion of 
the goods arriving in Calcutta for export or waiting to be distributed 
in the province, are stocked in such a way that it is difficult to raise 
money by pledging them. In mufassal centres there is no arrangement 
hy which goods can be offered as security for loans. Certain joint-stock 
hanks of Calcutta used to advance a few years ago on the security of 
the stock of the aratdars and even to-day the Imperial Bank lends iu 
that way to some European houses, hut so far as the Indian merchants 
are concerned, those facilities have ceased to exist and the aratdars 
have to borrow on their personal credit to make advances to the owners 
•of goods stored in their arats. The owners are thus in a position to wait 
till they get a good price for their goods, hut this restricted form of 
nssisiance is available only in Calcutta and to a smaller extent in 
important mufassal centres and even then the process is crude and the 
•owners are frequently at a disadvantage and at the mercy of the 
.aratdars. Most of the witnesses who tendered evidence on the subject 
■advocated the establishment of licensed warehouses in important 
mufassal centres, under strict Government control, where an owner 
could deposit his goods and get a receipt on the security of which he 
can raise funds, if necessary. Such organisations have proved .success- 
ful in Egypt, particularly in strengthening the holding capacity of the 
cotton producers, aud there is no reason why these should not he of real 
assistance to the agricultural producers of the province, if conducted on 
right lines. The difficulties of management are obvious. All important 
agricultural commodities are to he_ graded first and there ^nust be 
experts in every Avarehouse to appraise the quality of goods (lepo.siteil. 
The accommodation must he adequate and proAide against theft, nre 
and deterioration by damp or otherwise. Then the local banks or 
"hankers must he persuaded to accept these receipts as security tor tiie 
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advance they make. It is difficult to judge at this stage whether storiny^ 
of produce in these warehouses, after paying the necessarily high cost 
■of storing, insurance, etc., will be beneficial to the producer in me 
long run, but the experiment is well worth trying, although its success 
will depend mainly on private initiative. 

234. Debentures, certificates and similar other decuments maturing 
■within a short period, are utilised in many countries as negotiable 
instruments for raising funds by discountinig them and not by depositing 
as securitj'^, but so far as this province is concerned, instances of such 
■operations are rare. 

235. Reduction of duty on bills. — ^The existing scale of stamp duty 
•on bills of exchange, including hundis, is undoubtedly high and almost 
.all witnesses have advocated a reduction. Self-liquidating bills and 
hundis drawn against goods in the last stages of production or on the 
way to the market provide the best possible investments for banks and, 

- when there is a rediscount market, constitute the most liquid assets of 
banks. It is a well-known fact that owing to the high stamp duty 
•on time hundis the parties avoid them by taking recourse to a purja, a 
mere receipt for the amount received with verbal understanding 
regarding the actual date of payment. A specimen of such a purja is 
piinted in Appendix X. The disadvantage of a iJurja from the lender’s 
point of view is that it is not negotiable and cannot be discounted. 
Even the Government .of India have themselves experienced difficulties 
in the working of their currency system because of this state of affairs. 
"Under section 20 of the Indian Paper C\irrency Act emergency currency 
can be issued only against inland bills, but the Imperial Bank find's 
it difficult to get a siifficient supplj"- of these bills to tender because 
its clients prefer to borrow on cash credit or pro-notes (on wliich the 
stamp duty is fixed) and not bj’’ bills. It is true that the Governmenf 
at present gets over the difficulty by deducting the cost of stamps *'roii: 
ihe interest payable on the einergency currency issued again.st the.se 
bills, but the procedure is unsatisfactoiy and artificial. IVe have made 
our recommendations for the reduction of stamp duty in Chapter XV. 
If our recommendations are accepted, the borrowers are sure to take 
advantage of them to a much greater extent, as there is evexy possibility 
that the banks and bankers will be able to lower their cliarges for 
accommodation, because these papers can be rediscounted when thev are 
ill need of funds. A distinction, however, should be made between 
bills payable within a year of issue or sight and after tJiat period. It 
is clear that bills payable after one year are mostly accomnuidation 
papers and do not represent any transaction for goods in the last sta"t*.s 
of production or on the way to market. The object of tlie reduc'tron 
■of the duty is to encourage the banking habit of the peoplu and .-o this 
latter class of papers should be excluded from the benefit of reduced 
stamp duty. Bills and hundis drawn in the province are mostly for 
periods less than a year and it is hoped that the reduction of tiie'dutv 
us suggested will give an impetus to the development of the pr-ictice of 
drawing bills and thus foster the growth of hanking habit. 


236 Amendment of the Negotiable Instruments Act It appears 

from the information collected that there i.s need for minor modificaW 
m the present Negotiable Instruments Act. The Bem-.l Ch-imhcr a/ 
Commerce has suggested that an inland hill should he'" defined '’f 

if ri! in Brit;.,! r,£J} 


which is 


11 • T, V *1 ic-iiueiir in Jintisli in"' 

payable in Britisi India and not only pa.vable in India 
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-where it may have been drawn, as has been decided- by the Calcutta 
High Court m a recent case. The Bengal Chamber also suggested that 
the Indian jN egotiable Instruments Act should explicitly provide as in 
the English Act, protection to the collecting banker when the endorse- 
ment on demand drafts, drawn by one branch of the bank on another of 
the same bank, is afterwards found to be forged or without authority. 
\\ e recommend adoption of these proposals. Another proposed 
amendment- has been discussed in Chapter XV. 

'^^ 7 . Standardisation of bill formSii — There is a wide diver^'ence o£ 
views regarding the introduction of standard forms for bills and\undis.. 
Accoidnig to several witnesses the introduction of standardised forms 
would interfere with the use of hundis as the "document would then be 
deprived of the personal character which is a marked feature of these 
bills. The majority view, however, is that provided there is no increase 
in (diarges due to the cost of printing and management, standard forms 
wiU be welcome. There is, however, another consideration in this 
connection. Unless a bill of exchange or hnudi is payable to bearer 
its circulation becomes limited in a country like India where there is 
such a multiplicity of script. 


2-38. The best solution, so far as this province is concerned, appears 
to be that a standard form may be introduced for the bearer huudi 
which would alwaj^s retain its bearer character. jSTo one should, however, 
he compelled to use such an Jnstrmuent unless he wanted to do so. 
Ho standard form should, however, be prescribed for hundis payable 
to order. Most of the hundis in the province belong to the latter 
categoiy and there will thus he no unnecessary interference with the 
existing system. 

239. Methods of remittance. — ^Internal remittances can he made in 
the province through indigenous banker’s hundis, post office, Imperial 
Bank, joint stock hanks and also through Government by supply bills. 
The last named agency is fast becoming the most important channel for 
remitting funds wliere there are no branches of any banking institution, 
as may be seen from tlie annual reports of the Controller of Currency. 
Of the different methods of remittance, that through the post office 
is the most costly, althougli this is the only channel for remittances 
to and from the outlying districts. Many merchants and bankers 
are of opinion that it was a mistake on the part of the Goyern- 
ment to amend the Currency Notes (Refund) Rules of 1921, with a 
view to discouraging, if not prohibiting entirely, the practice of cutting 
notes and remitting’ by ’halves. The consensus of opinion is that the 
system of note-cnttin'g is an advantage and till the banking organisation 
has expanded, the facilities to obtain refunds in respect of the lost halt 
of notes should he re-introduced. The facilities for remittance through 
post offices, particularly for comparatively small amounts, will also- 
increase, if, as suggested in Chapter XVI, arrangements cp be made 
for transferring savings bank deposits by letters of credit. Of the’ 
other ag'encies for remittance, viz., the indigenous hankers and jm^t- 
stock banks including the Imperial Bank, the former, where fbsy 
as in Dacca, are undoubtedly cheaper and every effort should be maae 
to develop the system further. If the indigenous banker ^d the loan 
offices in the muffasal are linked with the money market in Calcutta ana 
if such relations are established and movements of funds start in o ' 
directions, the cost of remittance, which is at present regarded very hig^ 
by ti’aders, is bound to come down. 
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Part III. 


Co-operation. 

CHAPTER XI. 

CO:OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 

Progress made by the movement. 

240. Progress of the movement. — Co-operation in credit was 
introdnced into Bengal by the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 1904. 
It was the result of extensive enquiries conducted by Sir Frederick 
Nicholson in various parts of the world on the constitution of agricultural 
banks. Co-operative credit societies were unknown in this country before 
that date and when introduced, they aroused a considerable amount of 
criticism and some opposition from the public and the progress was 
necessarily slow. But in spite of these drawbacks and the difficulties 
encountered in financing the societies when they were formed, some 
progress was made and tlie system gradually found favour with the 
agriculturists for whose benefit it was worked, and won the confidence 
of the investing public to a small extent. lEany defects were found 
in the law which were removed by the enactment of the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 and since then the progress of the movement has 
been remarhably fast. The following table shows the number and 
working capital of different kinds of co-operative societies at the end 
of the years 1912-13, 1917-18, 1922-23 and 1928-29: — 
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241. Agricultural Societies. — Tlie first primary societies among 
agriculturists were based on the Eaifiteisen model. A number of 
persons residing in tbe same village combined together with joint and 
unlimited liability and formed a society which became • a corporate 
body after registration. The pui-pose of the association, was to 
encourage thrift by taking deposits from members on rates of interest 
higher than were obtained in the neighbourhood, and to raise funds 
from the locality or elsewhere, to give loans to the members at rates 
of interest lower than the prevailing rates. As the members who 
joined the society were nearl 5 ’- always needy people, it was use'less to 
expect them to add much to the deposits. The first society formed was 
in Kushmore in Birbhum district with a deposit of Rs. 9-4 and a loan 
of Es. 400 from Government. It had 71 members of whom 37 were 
borrowers. Societies are now being formed with a share capital, but still 
with joint and unlimited liability. The annual instalments called on 
the shares are small and the payments are spread over a course of years. 
This in effect means compulsory saving by. the members. On the 30th 
of June 1929, there were, besides the grain societies, 16,889 agricultural 
credit societies dealing in cash with a membership of 407,552 and a 
working capital of Rs. 4,21,19,119. In spite of its magnitude the 
movement has reached only a very small proportion of the rural 
population. Societies have been established in only one village out of 
five in the province, while the proportion of agriculturist families 
benefited is only about 1 in 15. There is no doubt that it has done a 
great deal to encourage thrift. Out of a total working capital of 421 
lakhs, 40 lakhs represent the share capital, 164 lakhs the deposits of 
members, while the reserve fund exceeds 654 lakhs. All these sums of 
money may be considered to have been saved by the members. Besides 
these, there are 41 credit societies with 1,428 members which grant loans 
and recover them in paddy. The progress of the working capital of 
agricultural societies from different sources is shown in the following 
table : — 


I 
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242. Classification of rural societies. — The agricultural primary 
societies are classified after the annual audit into five classes A, B, C, 
D and E, according to the quality of their working of the past year. 
The table below shows the audit classifications of these societies during 
the last five years : — 


Under 



' 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

proba- 

tion. 

1924-25 

. . 

110 

630 

5,401 

656 

487 

1,409 

1925-26 

• . 

132 

797 

6,531 

726 

492 

728 

1926-27 


150 

7S7 

7,384 

863 

575 

1,581 

1927-28 

• • 

152 

S50 

8,45.8 

1,108 

687 

4,402 

192S-29 


166 

855 

10,177 

1,-127 

807 

3,457 


The number of A and B class societies (the best classes) is small 
because of the low standard of education among the members, in 
consequence of which, the records and accounts are not kept as perfectly 
as the standard demands, and because they are too poor to save enough 
to add much to the deposits of the societies. The D and E classes are 
bad societies where the principles of co-operation are not understood, 
nr if understood, ignored. They total 2,234. Societies of the E class 
■are or will soon be under liquidation or reconstruction. The 
•societies under probation are recently formed and too young to show 
their quality and be classified. The normal societies are C class, and 
number 10,177 out of 13,442 societies classified. 

243. Indirect benefits of co-operation, — The members of co-operative 
societies have taken advantage of the principles of co-operation in 
making iiiiprovements in their economic condition in various directions 
other than credit. The Begistrar of Co-operative Societies in 
h,is report of 1927-28 has described how in a few societies the members 
Eave realised the necessity of curtailing extravagant expenditure in 
social ceremonies. In many places they have given up litigation and 
.are settling their disputes by amicable arbitration. We found a 
notable example of this in Gosaba, the zamindary of Sir Daniel 

^ ^Hamilton. .The members of some societies have agreed to give up 
smoking and drinking. , They have created an ardent demand for 
■education for the members and their children. The Ganja Cultivators’ 
Co-operative Society at Naogaon subsidises 3 High English Schools 
and 45 primary schools for boys and girls within its juidsdiction. 
Many primary schools and in some areas night schools have been 
established by the agency or the assistance of rural societies and central 
banks. These societies -have contributed to a large extent to the 
creation of the keen demand for universal primary education that has 
been evinced in recent years. A weaving school has been established 
in Noakhali district through the efforts of the local co-operators only. 

244. Thrift. — But the greatest benefit that this movement has 
imparted to its members is the inculcation of the virtue of thrift. 
The statement given in paragraph 241 above shows that driring the last 
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- deposits of members have risen from 9 lakbs to 16 laklis 

Willie the share capital has increased' from 14 lakbs to 40 lakbs'’ 
Considerable savings have been effected by tbe members of village societies- 
amiated to tbe lifatlab Central Bank in Tippera by tbe daily collection 
ot a ban df 111 of rice (musti) from tbe bouse of every member. lu 
a society m Eajsbabi district eveiy member deposited one-tentb of tbe 
value of bis agricultural produce of tbe year in tbe society and witb 
tbe assistance of tbe capital tbus raised bas been working independently 
of tbe central bank. Home safe boxes bave been introduced very 
extensively by several central banks but tbe villagers are generally too- 
poor to pay' tbe bigh price of tbe boxes and do not possess any safe 
repository in tb-eir own homes where they can keep these boxes. This- 
movement bas therefore not prospered as rapidly as was expected. 
vScbemes of Provident Fund Deposits bave been inaugurated by several 
central banks to whicb every member of a rural society is encouraged to. 
contribute a fixed sum periodically to receive tbe benefit of an 
endowment at tbe end of tbe stipulated period. Tbis sebeme bas been 
extended in many places to agriculturists wbo are not' members of any 
co-operative society. Tbe Bengal Co-operative Provident Insurance 
Society, Ltd., that bas recently been formed offers facilities for life, 
assurance to all members of co-operative societies on very attractive 
terms. It bas brought tbe benefits of life insurance within easy reach 
of tbe rural population. 

245. Reduction of interest rate. — It is the overwhelming evidence of 
our witnesses that in everj'- locality Avbere co-operative societies have 
been established tbe rates of interest charged by tbe local money- 
lenders bave come down. In several instances we bave found that 
professional money-lenders have turned to active co-operators and bave 
deposited tbe bulk of their capital in central banks. 

246. Agricultural non-credit societies. — The Act of 1904 was limited 
to credit societies only. Since tbe passing of the Act of 1912, efforts 
bave been made to meet tbe needs of agi’iculturists by co-operation m 
other ways than by supplying them with credit. Four classes of non- 
credit societies bave been organised during tbe last 18 years. The 
agricultural purchase and sale ' societies are mostly agencies for 
marketing tbs produce and some of them are what may be called 
co-operative stores for tbe supply of agricultural and domestic 
requisites of tbe villagers. In Western Bengal where the need o 
irrigation was felt vei’y keenly, irrigation societies have jeon 
established for tbe re-excavation of old silted-up tanks and streams and 
other sources of irrigation and for erecting embankments to keep out 
floods or saline water. Tbe production and sale societies are unions 
of producers, created for pooling tbe agricultural pro^ce o i 
members and disposing of them on their tebalf at the best mai4eb. 
Tbe Agricultural associations have been established for indenting mr 
in bulk and supplying to members agricultural requisites such as 
implements, seeds and manure. The table below shows tbe progress 
^lon-credit agricultural societies during tbe last 5 years: — 
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247. Purchase and purchase and sale societies.— Since 1924, a 
■serious attempt has been made to give the jute cultivator a fair share 
-of the value of his produce by, the organisation of jute sale societies. 
'The principal difficulty encountered was in obtaining a fair price from 
the customers who are chiefly the jute mills in and about Calcutta. 
They would not buy small quantities nor accept any consignment unless 
-guaranteed to be of the quality professed. To meet this difficulty the 
sale societies had to be oiganised on a very elaborate scale and after 
■working during the last three years the C. 0. S. mark has now been 
■firmly establi.shed as a reliable mark in the jute trade and finds a ready 
•sale among all classes of customers at a fair price. One effect of having 
to begin from the very start on an extensive scale was that the jute 
had to be purchased from membez's as- well as non-members and the 
■agriculturists being ignorant and doubtful of the benefits of. the 
anovement and also being under the influence of the local middlemen, 
•did not bring their jute into the sale societies’ godowns in as great 
'quantities as was expected. Some progress has been made but these 
societies are still in an expeidmental stage. We consider that the 
ideal of these societies is most commendable but they do not appear to 
have been worked on right lines in the past. No seidous attempt 
■appears to have been made to get the membei’s of societies to sell all their 
jute to the sale society or if it has been made at all, it has not been 
successfzil. Nowhere except in Sonatola in 1928-29 has the cultivator 
n'eceived a higher price than the market price, which is the principal 
■raison d’etre of these societies. There must be many other defects, 
hoth in the organisation and in the method of working or the losses in 
the past would not have been so high. We think that a careful enquiry 
by experts must be made witho'Ut any further delay before the 
department decides to continue or further extend the movement. We 
•consider sale societies to be of veiy gi’eat importance to _ the 
agriculturist and they have vast possibilities, if _ run on proper lines. 
They must not, however, be allowed to jeopardise the success of co- 
■operation in other branches, by an ignominious failui;e, for want of 
proper guidance. The following table shows the working of the jute 
sale societies since their formation: — 
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248. Paddy sale societies have also been established in many areas 
but not on so large a scale. They have almost ail shown a profit but 
the profit is not large -as this movement is also in an experimental 
stage at present. The sale societies at Gosaba and Khepnpara have- 
established rice mills at’ their' headquarters where the paddy collected, 
from the members is hulled and the cleaned rice is despatched for sale. 
We found the former working very succesfully and the latter wa^- 
opened only three months ago. The co-operative stores in agricultural 
areas such as Khepupara, Naogaon and Gosaba, are working- 
successfully and appear to -be of considerable assistance to the members. 


249. Irrigation societies. — The irrigation societies are also very 
popular. The agriculturists whose land requires irrigation form a. 
co-operative societj'^ with limited liability, and take shares proportionate- 
to the areas of their respective holdings and borrow funds from their 
own financing uniou or from a. central bank, with which they execute- 
the contemplated irrigation work. When the work is completed, an 
annual water cess is levied on each acre of land irrigated, and with the- 
proceeds of the cess the loan is repaid with interest. In low lands 
where embankments are necessary to keep out flood, similar societies, 
have been formed by co-operative action. The tendency of these societies, 
to stop operations and le-vy of water cess as soon as the loan is repaid 
should be checked. They should be encouraged to keep alive and levy 
a reduced cess for repairs and continuous maintenance of the irrigation 
work. The progress made by these societies is shown in the table:- 


below : • 


District. 


Khulna 

Murshidabad 

Burdwan 

Birbhum 

Bankura 

Midnapora 

Hooghly 

Howrah 

Faridpur 

Bogra 

Malda 



1924-25. 


Number 
— of 
societies. 

Number 
. of ■ 
members. 

Working 

capital. 

• 


Rs. 

■■ 'T' 

'39 

010 

4 

60 

32 

168 

4,745 

54,765 

170 

7,073 

1,69,326 

1 

. . 94 

4,131. 

4 

48 

1,723 

1 

14 

428 

1 

19 

Work 
not com- 
menced. 


1928-29. 


Number Number 



-Ks. 

297 6,594 

54 No work. 


7,539 1,05,941 

8,987 2,45,204 

93 3,662 

52 1,865. 

1,386 12,635 

14 92 

10 395. 


250. Production and 

example of a production 


sale socieiieb . — -lub ^PoTiia 

and sale society is the Isaogaon Ganja 
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C!ultivators’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., a full description of whicli lias 
.been given in Appendix YI (3). One hundred and sixty-nine milk 
rsocieties have been established. These are essentially producers’ 
'Organisations based on limited liability and share capital subscribed by 
the producers. The milk produced by every member is collected and 
brought to the headquarters of the union where it is tested, pasteurised 
•and then sold'. ^ They serve the' purpose "of 'not' only finding a ready 
market for the produce but also ensuring a safe, constant and cheap 
csupply to the consumers. The progress made by the milk societies is 
shown in the table below : — 


- 


1924-25. 



1928-29. 





Number 
of socie- 
ties. 

Number 

of 

members. 

Working 

capital. 

Number 
of socie- 
ties. 

Number 

of 

members. 

Working 

capital. 



- 

'Ks.' 

- 


Ks. 

24-Parganas 

68 

3,459 

42,034 

97 

5,497 

72,545 

T)acca . . . 

1 

12 

1,002 

32 

302 

20,986 

-Jessore 

3 

168 

1,040 

2 

120 

1,228 

IJadia 

• • 

. • 

• . 

1 

24 

142 

Eooghly 

• • 

• • 

• • 

6 

310 

5,721 

Darjeeling 




3 

87 

4,690 

Dajshahi 




18 

284 

6,626 

Dinajpur 




8 

87 

1,269 

INoakhali . , 




2 

21 

1,042 

. Total 

72 

3,639 

44,076 

169 

6,742 

1,14,478 


251. Agricultural associations. — ^There are 32 agricultural 
associations in the province organised- for the purpose of supplying 
seeds, manures, implements and other requisites for the agriculturists. 
We examined the working of these associations in some places and 
found that owing to the apathy of the cultivators towards improved 
means and methods of agriculture they were not working successfully. 
We found one such association issuing cash loans. It is doubtful 
whether there is any necessity for forming these societies as separate 
institutions, as their duties could be performed quite as well and more 
econdmically by the credit societies themselves or by the sale and 
supply societies. 

252. Non-agricultui'al credit societies. — The credit societies among 
non-agriculturists are known as urban banks. They are of two classes, 
viz., societies composed of employees of a particular office, institution, 
or commercial concern, and town banks comprised of all classes of 
non-agricultural population residing in the urban areas. The progress 
made by these societies during the last five years is shown in the 
following table : — 
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It be seen from tbe above table that out of a total working- capital 
of 225 lakhs, 52 lakhs have been raised by share capital, 53 lakhs by- 
deposits from members and 97 lakhs bj' deposits from non-members. 
The assistance of the Pro^^ncial Bank or the central banks is invoked 
only in the earlier stage of their being-. This shows that these societies, 
have been able to gain the complete confidence of the public and to. 
attract sufficient local capital. These societies -all appear to be run on. 
soxind business lines. Among the societies of this type the most 
important is the group of societies in Calcutta numbering 67 with. 
60,074 members and a working capital extending over 114 lakhs. 
Almost all Government offices as well as important private firms have- 
a credit society of the employees working on their own share capital 
supplemented hj deposits raised from members and non-members and 
the accumulation of their reserve and other funds. The Registrar 
reports that some of these societies liave been able to reduce their 
lending rate to 6 per cent. Such urban societies are also to be found, 
in many of the. smaller towns in the mufassal. One class of such 
societies deserves special mention. They are the societies organised 
among the sweepers employed in the municipalities. The progress of' 
these societies has been remarkable and in almost every case the- 
members have been freed of the debts they owed to private money- 
lenders. Considerable economic improvement has been made by their 
joint efforts and many of the societies now insist that the members, 
should refrain from all intoxicating drugs and drinks and otlier 
extravagances. In several .societies the standard of living has sensibly- 
improved and education is imparted to the members and their children 
in night schools. 

253. The town banks are composed of the residents of small towns 
consisting of professional men, traders as well as other classes of 
urban people of limited means. They cater for the needs of the- 
middle-class people and are generally well managed and successful. 
Altliough some of tlie town banks finance the traders to a certain 
extent there are no separate organisations for financing small 
tradesmen sucli as aratdars, shopkeepers, beparis, farias and pedlars. 
In villages they are isolated and their numbers are also few and it is- 
not easy to devise any organised bank for their benefit except the- 
existing rural societies, but in towns where their number is larger and 
where they live in close contact with each other, credit facilities on 
co-operative lines should be adequately provided by the organisation 
of traders’ co-operative banks. 

254. Non-agricultural non-credit societies. — The progress made by 
non-credit societies among the non-agricultural population during the^ 
last four years is shown in the folloAving table ; — 
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2.')5. Purchase and sale societies.— Xon-a^n-icuUural pmajlia.se ami 
sale societies or co-operative stores have not prenerally proved successful. 
Many of them are working: at a los.s; the principal reason of this is 
said to be tlie disloyalty of the members who prefer to purchase on 
credit from a tradesman’s shop instead of payin”- cash in his store. 
The management in many cases is inetlicient and sometimes perluips 
not (piite honest. The workint? of institutions like these oup^lit to be 
in the hands of professional tradesmen and not amateurs. The 
following table shows the workinir of these organisations durinj,^ the 
last live year.s: — 



Xuinber 
of .socie- 
ties. 

Xumbor 

of 

ineiiibcrrt. 

Working; 

capital. 

Sale of 
gooil.s to 
member.s. 

Co.st of 
luunu Ele- 
ment. 

Profit 
or los'i. 





Ks-. 

H-i. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1021-25 

.. 

71 

0.050 

:j,:U 0S5 

1,79,597 

21,111 

-33,000 

1025-21; 


57 

0.079 

2,08,0.51 

9,7().000 

22.SS0 

-■i,:i9o 

192(5-27 


55 

0 , !00 

2,70,051 

5,91,295 

29,202 

■r 5,9 11 

1027-28 


5S 

O.SOO 

:1,IS,077 

•1,08,009 

22,078 

0,020 

192S-20 

• * 

00 

10..592 

9,01.590 

5,90,5S0 

20,188 

-T- 8,350 


250. Artisan societies. — These societies were oriprinally meant to 
be workiufy on an industrial basis, i.e., the .societies should arranf'o to 
supply raw materials to the members and take over and dispose of the 
finished products, but tlie majority of these societies are now working 
on a credit basis and borrow money from their financing unions or from 
central banks and lend it in cash to the members. Tlie most important 
group among these is that composed of the weaver.s’ societies which 
number 2U2 with 5,150 memhers and a working capital of 4} lakhs. 
Many of the weavers’ societies are still working on indusfrial basis. The 
artisans’ societies are not very successful as yet, the principal reason 
keing the difficulty in marketing the produce. In Chittagong we 
found that weavers’ soiueties are fiudiag it impossible to compete with 
imported goods. The progress made by these societies during the last 
four years is shown in the following table: — 



1025. 

■20. 

1020 

•27. 

1927 

-28. 

1928-20. 

Number of 
sociotio-s. 

U O 

O 

s S 

3 G 

Number of 
societies. 

Number of 
members. 

Number of 
societies. 

Number of 
' members. 

Number of 
so.-ietiea. 

Number of 
niombors. 

fl) Conch .shell makers 


10 

247 

10 

252 

10 

251 

10 

4 

240 

{2) Shoo makers 


8 

144 

10 

171 

13 

211 

9 

140 

(3) Weavers 


239 

9,938 

200 

4,994 

274 

4,844 

200 

4,002 

(•li Cocoon reelers and rearers 

31 

529 

49 

882 

07 

1,005 

89 

1,347 

(5) Others 

•• 

40 

1,693 

45 

1,083 

50 

2,019 

57 

2,792 

Total 


322 

6,651 

1 

308 

7,382 

414 

8,330 

449 

9, " 
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257. Financing institutions: Central banks.— All primary societies 
with the exception of some irrigation societies, industrial societies and 
producers’ societies^ are financed by federal organisations called 
central hanks. An ideal central hank is of the pure type, composed 
of primary societies only but it was found difficult to organise such 
banks in the larger towns where a mixed type of banks were formed 
with preference shareholders who are individuals residing in the 
locality, besides the- ordinary shareholders who are the primary societies 
that are financed. These individual shareholders were introduced in 
order to supply the requisite business capacity and to provide sufficient 
funds for the working of the federation. The ultimate aim should be 
to educate the representatives of the rural societies and 
to build up their capital to such an extent as will make it possible to 
eliminate the individual shareholders. The table below shows the 
progress of the central banks during the last five years — 
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seen tliat this type of financing' org'anisation has 
secured the confidence of the public and raised deposits to the extent 
01 over lakhs out of the total working capital of 392 lakhs. 
Iwenty-seven central banks have got cash credit accounts with the 
Provincial Bank and obtain any assistance that they may require by 
this means. Four of them have been given the benefit of cash credit 
accounts with the Imperial Bank also. In Bengal these banks are 
supervising as well as financing bodies and practically the whole of 
the work of the organisation of the primary societies, fostering then- 
growth and supervising their work is performed by them. We have 
examined the afiairs of several' of these important institutions and 
found them all working on sound lines and in a perfectly business-like 
manner. We are of opinion that these central banks can be entrusted 
witli other responsible work such as the management of land mortgage 
work as proposed in Chapter VI. 


259. Industrial unions. — The artisans’ societies are financed by 
industrial unions. The table below shows the working of the 8 
industrial unions in the province: — 


Name of society. 

Number of 

individual 

members. 

Number of 
affiliated 
societies. 

Working 

capital. 

Profits. 

! 

(1) Dacca Industrial Union . . 

60 i 

52 


Rs. 

7,250 

(2) Nadia Industrial Union . . 

69 

8 


287 

(3) Bankura Industrial Union 

70 

77 

1 63,772 

554 

(4) Chittagong Industrial 

Union 

24 

39 

. 

1,33,458 

2,333 

(5) Raipura Industrial Union 

187 

24 

62,061 

10,608 

(6) Chaumuhani Industrial 

Union 

158 

26 

45,927 

1,495 

(7) Naogaon Industrial Union 

44 

38 

37,601 

170 

(8) Malda Silk Union 

12 

1 

28 

86,923 

4,336 


260. Other financing unions. — ^There is also a milk union in 
Calcutta which finances all the primary milk societies in the neighbour- 
hood. Similar organisations of this type have recently been initiated 
in certain other centres in the province, e.g., Dacca, Darjeeling and 
Chittagong. There are financing unions of the same type for silk 
societies and irrigation societies. 


261. Provincial Bank. — The Provincial Bank is the ajiex bank of 
the co-operative organisation. It finances central banks and industrial, 
producers’ and other unions as well as a certain number of piimaiy 
societies such as urban banks. -We do not approve of the inclusion or 
primary societies as members of the Provincial Bank unless 
no local financing bank to which they can be conveniently afliliatea. 
A primary society should never be affiliated to tnan o 

financing institution and if already a member of a central bank, s o 
not be admitted as a member of the Provincial Bank also it lias no 
cash credit account with the Imperial Bank for Es 30,50,7UU. J- 
progress made by the Provincial Bank during the last five y 
shown in the following statement: — 








Nuinbt'f of alTiliutod sociotics fioltUng shares Loans and deposits held at the 

in the I^rovincial Banlc. 6nd of the year from 
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Existing difficulties and defects and how to remove them. 

WP wfr P'^CUlt'es; Want of education.— In course of our enquiry 

were informed that this movement is beset with many difficulties 
which retard its progi-ess. The co-operative societies deal mainly with 
the poorest class of people, the majority of whom are illiterate. The 
education is the principal reason why the progress not only 
ot this movement but of every attempt at village uplift must necessarily 
De slow. Ihe people of our country are by nature conservative aud 
vieiv with suspicion every innovation even when it is to their benefit. 
Iheii poverty presses heavily on them and makes them apathetic 
measure for tlie amelioration of their condition. It is 
difficult to lead them along new and untried lines of progress. 

263. Want of knowledge of co-opet'atioir. — ^Many of our witnesses 
have stated that the members of rural societies do not generally possess 
the necessary knowledge of the principles of co-operation. We are afraid 
that this complaint is not at all unfounded, but want of education 
again is the principal obstacle in the way of inculcating’ these principles. 
Officers entrusted with this duty have found the villagers wanting in 
the capacity to understand the genuine principles underlying this 
movement. Such teachings must necessarily require infinite patience 
and tact and the authorities who appoint inspectors and supervisors 
should select these officers with the greatest care and see that they 
possess these necessary qualities. 

264. Impt'Ovidence.-^The agriculturists in Bengal are said to be 
improvident. In previous chapters we have discussed the -average 
income and expenditure of an agriculturist and we have shown what 
little margin he has got for wasting, but whatever may be true of 
the average villager there is no doubt that in every village there must 
be a few agriculturists who are thriftless, who borroAv without any 
definite ideas of repayment and who spend recklessly on unproductive 
purposes. We are doubtful whether the spread of education alone will 
improve this state of affairs, but we can only hope that wide extension 
of this movement -will make the people understand the necessity of 
thrift and reduce their improvidence. 

265. Want of credit. — Until recently,- the holding of an 
agriculturist was generally not saleable and his credit suffered in 
consequence. He had therefore to pay a higher rate of interest than 
people possessing other kinds of property of the same value. The law 
has now been altered, but until it has worked for several years it 
cannot be said whether the change has been to the benefit of his credit 
or not. But the smallness and fragmentation of the holdings will 
always be in the way of his obtaining credit that the value of the 
property would otherwise entitle him to. This subject has been 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter YI. 

266. Competition with money-lenders. — Another great difficulty 
which this movement has to encounter is the attraction of the money- 
lenders. Credit obtained from this source is much more facile and can 
be readily obtained wdthout much delay. The money-lender makes no 
vexatious enquiry into the purposes of the loan nor does he insis o 
punctual repayment of the principal. He is easily a^essible an any 
transaction made wdth him is ordinarily kept secret. Bor these reason 
a nreat many people are lured to the money-lender althoug n 

of interest charged by him are much higher than in _ ^o-opm-a 
societies. The spread of the co-operative movement is, howeve , 
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gradually teacliing the people the benefits of co-operation and exposing 
the speciousness of the money-lenders’ attraction. 

267. Unlimited liability • — It has also been sometimes said that the 
joint and unlimited- liability of members of rural societies stands in the 
■way of the extension of the movement. Joint and unlimited liability 
has been found from . experience to be absolutely essential for 
agricultural credit and, as a matter of fact, instances in which one 
member has been made to pay more than his own dues to the society 
are so very rare as to be utterly negligible. Outside credit can only 
be secured by co-operation on joint and unlimited liability. Spread of 
education and teaching of the genuine principles of co-operation can 
alone dispel this misapprehension. 

268. Heterogeneous membership. — Much difficulty has been found 
in working rural societies of which the members come from different 
classes of society. A member of superior social and economic status 
is in a position to dominate the will of members who are his inferiors 
and it .often happens that he gathers all the power in his hands. The 
society in these circumstances loses its co-operative character and 
speadily deteriorates. We think that care should be taken to form 
societies composed of members of the same status and possessing 
common interests. 

269. Defects: Paucity of Government staff. — Many defects have 
been brought to our notice but, for the greatest among these, namely, 
the paucity of inspecting and auditing officers, the Government of 
Bengal is, in our opinion, responsible. The movement has not received 
the same amount of assistance from this Government as from many 
other Governments in India. For the conduct of the audit of 
co-operative societies, a duty enjoined on the State by the Legislature, 
a pro rata fee is levied from the societies although in. Madras and 
some other provinces such audit is generally free. The Government of 
Bengal is expected to spend at least the revenue derived from these 
fees on the entertainment of a sufficient staff of auditors. The following 
figures show the recoveries on account of audit fees and the expenditure 
incurred on account of the a\idit stafi during the vears 1926-27, 1927-28 
and 1928-29 





1926-27. 

1927 28. 

1928-29. 




Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Recoveries 

. . . . 


1,83,803 

2,21,542 

2,43,697 

Expendit\ire 

... 


1,25,612 

1,25,293 

1,43,169 


Surplus 

• . 

68,191 

96,249 

1,00,528 


It appears from the last report on the working of the co- 
operative societies in Bengal that in spite of the administrative 
approval of Government to the appointment of 60 additional auditors, 
funds were actually allotted during the last year for the appointment 
of 14 auditors only although there has been a continually growing 
surplus from the audit fees recovered to the credit of Government. Every 
one out of the 70 inspectors sanctioned is expected to inspect and 
supervise 280 primary societies and at least one central bank. It is 
thus not possible for him to visit a primary society oftener than once in 
two years. There were only 124 auditors on the 30th June last and 
each was expected to audit the accounts of 160 primary societies. As 
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it was physically impossible for him to do' so, many societies were 
audited by the supervisor staft of the central banks. The nature of 
inspection and audit that was conducted must therefore be extremely 
perfunctory and we do not w'onder that there are .so many defects in 
the working of the societies. The progress already made and the 
present prosperous condition of co-operative institutions must be 
attributed solely to the devoted care and ’ labour of the non-official 
workers and the central banks. We very strongly recommend that the 
Bengal Government should strengthen the inspecting and auditino' staff 
adequately without any further delay. “ 


270. Training of officers. — We have pointed out before that it is 
essential for the sound development of the movement that the officers 
of the department should be carefully selected. It is equall 5 '^ imperative 
that when once selected they should be as carefully trained in their 
duties. Some attempt appears to have been made recently to train the 
auditors and the supervisors employed mnder the central banks but it 
seems that the time has come when a comprehensive scheme for the 
thorough 'training of all inspectors, auditors and supervisors as well as 
non-official workers, in evei-y branch of their duties, should be prepared 
and carried out. The audit has not been very satisfactory in the past 
few years, not only because the auditors. were pressed for time, but, we 
are told, also because some of them .were indifferently trained. 


271. Maintenance of property and debt statement. — We found that 
the preparation and maintenance of the statements of properties and debts 
of members of the societies with unlimited liability is sadly neglected 
in many places. The importance of this work cannot be overestimated 
and it should be impressed on the panchayet of every society by the 
central banks and the inspectors, auditors and supervisors. They 
should examine and test these statements every time they visit the 
society and make the necessary corrections. 

' 272. Overdues. — Considerable anxiety is felt on .account of the 
annually increasing overdues. The percentage of overdues in 
agricultural credit societies dxiring the last foiir years is as follows: — 

- Per cent. Per cent. 

1923-26 .. 24-1 | 1927-28 .. 29-4 

1926-27 .. 2o'l 1 1928-29 .. 34-4 

The principal caxise of the overdue loans is faihire of crops and the only 
remedy in sxich cases is to give more loans to defaulters so that he can 
continue the work of cultivation and repay after the next harvest. In 
many cases big loans are taken for redemption of old debts, acquiring- 
lands or making improvements. These loans should be given for long- 
terms because they cannot possibly be repaid within 8 or 4 years for 
which the rural society ordinarily grants loans. In such cases, however, 
the loans are perfectly safe and the overdues should ca\r.se no concern. 
Some overdues are undoubtedly due to under-financin.g ; for, Avhen an 
agriculturist cannot get the whole of his requirement from his society, 
he has to take recourse to the private maha.ian and the pressure of 
latter being much greater, the societies’ loan remains unpam. We 
strongly disapprove of under-financing- for this reason. But tne 
opposite danger, viz., over-financing, should also be guarded agains . 

273. Defaults of members of the panchayet.— One reason of the 
overdues of rural societies is that when the members of the managing 
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committees default, none but they themselves have' any legal power to 
initiate coercive measures for recovery. Only' the panchayet can 
institute a “dispute” case for the collection of overdues. If they 
themselves are in arrears, it is not likely that they would start proceedings 
against themselves. Their omission to do so is undoubtedly a 
dereliction of -duty, but no penalty is attached to it. We recommend 
that when the central bank is satisfied that a member of the panchayet 
has defaulted and the panchayet refused, when called upon, to initiate 
a dispute case against him, the bank should be empowered to do so on 
behalf of the society. No change of law is required, if the central 
bank is allowed to take a power of attornej’’ from the society at the 
time of affiliation and, in case of affiliated societies before a new loan 
is granted, empowering it to institute and conduct dispute cases against 
defaulting members of the society on its behalf. This can also be done 
by the society itself by making the neeessary provisions in its bye-laws. 

274. Loans to panchayet.' — ^It has been an almost universal 
complaint that the bulk of the resources of a rural society is 
appropriated in loans by the members of the panchayet, Avhile the 
remaining members of the society have to be content with whatever is 
left by the panchayet. Under the constitution of such societies the 
panchayet has unfettered discretion in the grant of loans. It is, no 

■ doubt, a fact that the panchayet consists of the most substantial 
members of the society and their requirements are greater than those 
of the poorer members. In Bakarganj, loans mre granted to the 
panphayet only at general meetings of all the members. This is a 
very salutary measure and may be adopted in all societies. Supervisors 
should note at inspections whether the panchayets have taken 
disproportionately large loans and, if so, the central banks should 
take this matter into consideration at the time of granting new loans. 

275. Delay in getting loans in primary societies. — Complaints have 
been made to us that there i^ considerable delay in getting a loan from 
a primary society. This is due to its not keeping any ready cash from 
which to meet emergent demands for loans. It has to apply for 
accommodation from the central bank and this is not sanctioned until 
after an enquiry by the supervisor. It is not possible to supply every 
rural society with funds, which may or may not be required, nor is it 
possible to dispense with the enquiry ^y the supervisor. The only 
remedy is to allow the society a cash credit in the central bank against 
which it can draw at will, whenever there is an emergency. The 
Begistrar has advised the grant of such cash credits in case of A or B 
class societies only. We recommend that the central banks should 
grant cash credits much more freely to every society that they consider 
to be deserving of- the privilege. 

276. Splitting up of central banks. — ^The older and -more prosperous 
central banks are complaining of the action of the department in 
redxicing their jurisdiction by the formation of new central banks in 
it. These new central banks are generally of the pure type and being- 
unable to raise sufficient local deposits, are compelled to borrow from 
the Provincial Bank. The Maclagan Committee laid down that “ A 
central bank should cover as large an area as is compatible with 

convenience and efficiency A central bank should ordinarily 

expect to deal at once or within a reasonable time with at least 200 oV 
250 societies. ” We agree with this view, and unless the area of its 
operation is too large or the means of communication exceptionally 
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jad. no centi-al bank should be split up before the number of affiliatprl 
societies reaches ^0, and even then no new central bank should be 
ormed until a sufficient number of men of intelligence, influence and 
knowledge of co-operation can be found in the locality to form its 


1 '^* 1 ' to •nclustrial societies. — The assistance given by the 

depaidment to industrial societies, we find to be inadequate. In 1905, 
ilr. liourlay, the' first Eegistrav of Co-operative Societies in Bengal, 
fiaia : By tiie end of twenty years I believe we shall see the principle 

oi co-operative credit thoroughly established and understood, and when 
that time comes, there will be no necessity for Government to nurse the 
movement. The prediction was fulfilled in this province long before 
the twenty years. State aid is not necessary in the present stage of 
development of the agricultural or urban credit societies. But we 
consider it essential in the case of all new forms of co-operation 
provided that they cannot develop without such State aid and that the 
aid is withdrawn as soon as they can stand on their own legs. In the 
case of artisans’ societies the inspectorate should be considerably 
strengthened and selection should be made from men • trained in the 
Department of Industries. They should be in touch with the market, 
botb to buy the raw materials and to sell the finished products. ' 
Financial aid is also necessary in providing the facilities for both- 
purchase -and sale. 


278. State aid to purchase and sale societies.-^The purchase and 
sale societies also require considerable amount of State aid in 'the 
experimental stage of their development. They are bound' to suft’er 
losses in the first j^ears, if they have to pay the rate of interest that the 
Provincial Bank charges. They cannot wmit for prices to rise, and' if 
they do, the increase in the price is eaten \ip by the interest that 
accrues on the loans as has happened in the past few years. For such 
societies, siJecially the jute sale societies,'' we recommend liberal State 
loans, at the lowest possible rate of interest until they can accumulate 
sufficient reserves. For their block expenses on laud, buildings and 
plant, we recommend equally liberal State grants, or at least State loans 
without interest. For the whole of British India the amount of State 
aid in 1927-28 was Rs. 94,64,000, and of this,. Bengal’s share was only 
Rs. 60,000. In the Punjab we are informed, the piirchase and sale 
societies -were very liberally assisted by State grants, and it will be no 
innovation to act OU' this recommendation of ours. The paddy sale 
societies also require State aid though not to the same extent. In fact, 
all new and expei'imental departures in the field of co-operation will be 
dependent for their success, in the first instance, on State aid, 
freely granted to the credit societies in the years from 1904 to 191^- 
The initial expenses incurred by these societies should be paid on and 
the Registrar’s Development Fund strengthened to such an extent that 
these experiments may be continued on a steadily increasing scale loi 
a sufficient number of years. But State aid should not be granted unless 
after careful examination of methods pursued or proposed to be 

by these expei'imental societies. In_the_ case of jute sale societies 
have already recommended the examination by a committee ot expei . 
and State aid to these societies should not be issued unless on 
recommendation of this committee. 

279. Co-operative stores. — ^The co-operative stores in urban areas 
are almost all unsuccessful. We would recommend that they siou 
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liquidated and no new stores should be formed either in urban or rural 
areas, unless there is clear- evidence of loyalty and co-operative spirit 
among' the members as we found in the rural stores in Gosaba, 
Khepupafa and to a smaller deg-ree in ISTacgaon. Instead of these 
organisations, we recommend that all agricultural as well as non- 
agricultural primary societies should be encouraged, either individrially 
or through their financing institutions to make co-operative indents for 
the requirements of their members and supply them on cash or credit 
according to the circumstances of the members. 

280. Loans against deposits in central banks. — Many depositors in 
oentral banks complain that they are not allowed to take any loan 
from the bank on the security of their deposits even in case of grave 
emergency. The central banks are precluded by the existing law from 
giving loans to any butjiheir constituent primary societies. A loan to 
a depositor means, dn practice, a premature repayment of his deposit 
and if the central bank gives out loans to societies for periods similar 
to the periods for which the deposits are fixed, premature repayments 
will be impossible. We cannot recommend loans to depositors or 
premature withdrawals as a matter of right in the case of institutions 
which fiu|ince primary societies. 


Adequacy of co-operative movement as a banking agency and 

lines of development. 

281. Restrictions of the Act. — ^The Co-operative Societies Act does 
not impose any restriction on the co-operative banks against taking up 
general banking work except in so far as it relates to prohibition 
against granting loan to a non-member. If a co-operative bank, like 
a joint stock bank, advances loans to a person who is not a member, it 
loses its co-operative character. Within the limitations thus imposed 
there is no legal bar to any general banking business being taken up 
by the co-operative banks. In considering how far these co-operative 
institutions are proper agency for the transaction of general banking 
business, we may leave out of account the rural societies, Avhich, by 
their situation, composition and the standard of efficiency, are quite 
unfit at present for such work. But the Provincial Bank and the central 
and urban banks are institutions which can reasonably claim to do 
banking business. 

282. Demand made by central banks to take up general banking. — 

Repeated demands have been made in co-operative conferences and 
elsewhere by progressive co-operators that the central banks should be 
permitted to undertake g'eneral banking' business at their discretion, in 
ordm' to place banking facilities at the disposal of the people ,of 
limited means of the locality in which they exist. The demand is no 
•doubt indicative of the progress attained by these banks. The central 
banks and some town banks with a good record of service to their 
credit and with an established reputation of soundness of their position 
and of efiicient management, have inspired such^ confidence in public 
mind that their siiitability as a general banking' organisation cannot 
be seriously questioned. 

283. Nature of banking business undertaken at present. — They have 
succeeded in attracting a larg'e volume of deposit and some of them 
have opened current accounts and introduced the system of payment h 
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clieques. Tliis has no doubt, g-iveu an impetus to the growth of 
bai king habit. A beginnino. has already been made by some of these 
banks to provide facilities for remittance of money from onp place to 
auotlier and this has been very highly appreciated by the public. The 
present arrangement under which the central banks keep some portion 
of tiieir surpluses in deposit with the apex organisation, i.e., the 
iiovincial ilaiik, affords a suitable macliinery for the remittance of 
fluids by issue of demand bills or drafts. Movement of money is one 
^ fuuctious of a bank and it should be facilitated in all 

possible ways. Discounting of bills of persons other than members is 
not permitted by llie law but bills are accepted without any prejudice 
for purposes of colleclion of money due as this method only helps in 
remittances of funds. 


284. The main ground on which they base their claims The 

central banks have usually large amounts of surplus during the slack 
months from August to February. It is at this time of the year that 
the village societies generally repay their dues. Some part of this 
cash balance is deposited either in the Imperial Bank or in a joint 
siotdc bank, who, in their turn, make good profit by using it in financing 
the jute trade wdiile the central banks with their hands tied by 
law cannot employ these resources profitably. The directors of the 
central batiks base their claims to undertake commercial banking on this 
ground. 


2S5. Recommendation. — The claim appears to be well founded, but 
w'e have to remember that tlie central banks are fiiiancng bodies created 
with a view' to provide adequate financial facilities to the primary 
societies. The movement has as yet succeeded in extending its benefits 
only to a small portion of the agricultural population of the province' 
and if at tlie present stage of the movement, any attempt is made by 
the central banks to divert their attention or any portion of their 
resources from the rural -societies to other activities for the sake of 
increasing their profits, much of the valuable work undertaken for the 
uplift of tlie condition of the masses tliroiigh the ‘ spread of the 
movement is likely to he neglected and the problem of riu-al finance 
will suffer a set-back. Tbere cannot be any question that the central 
banks siiould devote their wdiole energy and resources to meeting the 
needs of the primary societies and the bulk of their surplus funds 
should be devoted to strengthening tlie existing societies and in forming 
neiv ones. Again, co-operative banking is not subject to the same 
rules of finance as commercial banking. The recognised principles of 
commercial banking all over the world require that a substantial part 
of tlie funds of a bank should be invested in loans against bills, 
promissory notes or other negotiable instruments or against marketable 
securities which can be easily converted into money. Devoid of this 
characteristic, the fluidity of funds, a commercial bank will lose its 
elasticity wdthout wdiich it cannot do business. View'ed from this 
stand-point, the central bank is not a suitable institution for carrying 
on commercial banking on a large scale as the bulk of its investnients 
are made in loans secured by the pro-notes executed by the constitiient 
societies which have no marketable value and cannot be readily 
converted into cash. It is true that selected central banks are receiving 
cash credits from the Imperial Bank. But the Imperial Bank is not 


ovantinff'cash credit on the security of these pro-notes, but on the 
luarantee furnished by the Provincial Bank. After « careM 
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consideratiou of the diti'erent aspects of the question, we are of opinion 
that the main function of a central bank is the financing- of the 
primary societies, wliich should not be allowed to be hampered in any 
way. 

28G. Position of the urban banks. — Many of the obie(;tion urged 
above in case of central banks are inapplicable to the case of the town 
banks. These banks generally cater for the needs of the middle-class 
people and in this class are included the traders and industrialists of 
the province. At present the working of the town banks has been 
confined to raising funds by accepting deposits and advancing loans- to 
members. When such a bank has surplus funds, we. cannot see any 
objection to its employing such surplus in commercial banking for the 
benefit of its members. 

287. Industrial and trade banks. — ^Thero is at present no organised 
banking system for financing the small traders and industrialists who 
rely mainly on the money-lenders for their financial accommodation 
which they can secure only at high rates of interest which reduce tlieir 
net earnings to a considerable extent. For their benefit we rccomnfend 
that a net work of co-operative banks of the lu-ban type should be 
organised in all bazars, bandars, marts and all other important centres 

■ of trade. These banks will finance not only the cottage industries and 
the small tradesmen but also undertake commercial banking for their 
benefit by providing facilities for the remittances and collection of bills 
by credit instruments such as hundis anil bills of exchange. 

288. Grant of cash credit. — Cash creilit is the most convenient 

form in which financial accommodation may be granted to the 
tradesmen and industrialists. This .system of financial facility has not 
been used in primary co-operative .societies, Imt in case of the banks 
we have proposed in the preceding paragraph, it should be extensively' 
employed. Cash credit is advantageous to the clients of the bank as 
interest is charged only on the debit balances. The .system of kata- 
miti, at present used by some indigenous bankers and money-lenders, 
closely approximates cash credit. , 

289. Discounting of bills. — Discoxmting of hundis, promissory 
notes or other negotiable instruments and commercial bills is another 
way in which urban banks can provide banking facilities to their 
members. Goods of Indian manufacturers are usxially sold on three 
months’ credit. The want of fxinds during this interval, seriously 
hampers their business and when needs are pressing they are compelled 
to sell at a loss to meet them. In this matter town banks can, if they 
undertake commercial banking, help tlieir members to a very great 
extent. 

290. Advancing loans against goods. — But advancing loans against 
goods in stock xvill be confronted with some practical difficulties. It 
will involve large expenditure in the construction of warehouses by 
the banks where the traders can deposit their stock of merchandise, 
finished goods or raw materials against whicli a loan is to be advanced 
and the employment of a sufficient staff of skilled and reliable assessors 
to measure, grade and value the goods. This will not be within the 
resources of the co-operative banks which we have recommended. The 
problem can, however, be solved by the organisation of licensed 
warehouses. 
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Provincial and Imperial Banks. — ^We are 

pt opiii^n that tlie town banks should be mucli more freely assisted 
sLlu Baiilc than they are at present. The Imperial Bank 

should also be prepared to gTaiit concessions by way of cash credit 
^ at present and to rediscount their bills. We do 
not tlnnk tliat tiie Imperial Bank need be afraid of competition from 
the town banks. Ihey will finance small people only who at present 
nave recourse to money-lenders and are strangers to commercial 
banking-. Moreover, the stimulus which they are likely to give not 
only to the development of trade and industry but to the banking habit 
of file people, will increase business in ever 3 ’- sphere and all bankino- 
organisations will participate in it. 


Borrowing and lending on a Provincial scale. 

292. Borrowing. — The priiuarj'^ societies obtain deposits from the 
villages, the central banks from the mufassal towns and the Provincial 
Bank from the metropolis. This is the general rule though there are 
many exceptions. If, as has been suggested, all deposits be taken 
onlj'- bj'" the apex bank, there is likely to be a falling off of the deposits, 
for the Provincial Bank will not be able to gain the same amount of 
the confidence .of the people of the mufassal* towns and villages, nor 
will it be easily accessible to them. 

293. Lending. — The Provincial Bank lends mone}^ to the central 
banks who in their turn finance the primary societies. This is the best 
possible arrangement, for the Provincial Bank is not in a position to 
have an intimate knowledge of the working of any primary society. 

294. It may be, however, suggested that the central banks and 
financing unions might all be only> branches of the Provincial Bank. 
This centralisation of funds will, no doubt, facilitate the balancing of 
the siu-pluses or deficits of the intermediate financing bodies. We are 
afraid, however, that this measure will tend to the deterioration of 
those bodies, specially the central banks, as they would lose the services 
of the jealous and experienced non-official workers who have built up 
these institutious. The deposits will also fall off as they depend to a 
very large degree on the personality of the directorate, specially the 
chairman and the secretary. We are not prepared at the present stage 
of the development of these hanks to recommend this measure. 

/ 

295. Interlending between central banks. — Interlending between 
different central banks is not allowed by the constitution of such banks, 
but one central bank can' make a deposit in another with the sanction 
of the Eegistrar. All central banks are encouraged to deposit their 
surpluses in the Provincial Bank, and to borrow from it whenever they 
require financing. But some central banks complain that by this they 
are deprived of the margin between the interest which the Provincial 
Bank levies from the borrowing banks, and that which it pays to the 
depositors, and in consequence they do not place all their surplus with 
the Provincial Bank. Hence the Provincial Bank sometimes has not 
enough money to finance a deserving central bank, while another central 
bank may be in possession of much surplus which it cannot iisetuliy 
employ. In such cases only the Begistrar sanctions interlendmg 
between the central banks in the form of deposit. We do not think tha 
interlending between central banks should be encouraged. 
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Concessions. 

296. Recommendations of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. — 

Government have abeady granted vahiable concessions to the movement 
which are too well known to be repeated here. This is not a measure 
peculiar to this country alone ; for. Governments of all countries have 
granted substantial privileges to the co-operative movement with a 
view to stimulate its growth for the benefit of people of limited means .- 
Eesults so far obtained have amply justified the action of the- 
Government in making these concessions. We have not heard of any 
instances in which these privileges have been in any way misused. 
The question was considered by the Eoyal Commission on Agriculture ■ 
and some further privileges were recommended in paragraph 379 of the 
Eeport in the shape of (1) reduction of money order commission by 
three-fourths when postal agency is employed for remittance of money 
from one society to another ; (2) greater facilities for transference of 
funds of ' co-operative societies through treasuries and sub-treasuries 
by means of the remittance transfer receipts, and (3) by making .the 
claims of a society a. first charge instead of giving it priority as at 
present by amending section 19 of the Co-operative Societies Act. The 
arguments whicli were put forward in support of their recommendations- 
do not lose their weight or strength in their application to the condition: 
of this province and we recommend them. 

297. Exemption from income-tax. — Under a notification of the 
Govel'nment profits of co-operative societies are exempt from income- 
tax and super-tax. But the term “ profits ” has been interpreted as 
gains from business only thus excluding interest on Government 
securities and interest on deposits with banks other than co-operative- 
banks in the province. The income from these two sources are not now- 
exempt from the operation of the Income-tax Act. The Commissioner 
of Income-tax has reported that in Bengal no tax has been levied on 
income from the latter source, that is to say, deposits with other banks.. 
He explains that, the co-operative societies have a very small income- 
from interest on deposits but after allowing for the expenses incurred there- 
was no income left\ under the head for assessment. A distinction has- 
been made between profits earned within and those earned outside the 
movement. The former are fictitious, for such profits may be wiped out 
by the simple expedient of remunerating members through a lower rate- 
ot interest charged on loans in place of payment of dividends. This- 
argument applies with equal force to the reserve fund, which is simply 
accumulated profits or suspended dividends. We, therefore, recommend 
that no income-tax should be levied on the interest derived from the 
securities held as an investment of the reserve fund. The income- 
derived from all investments within the movement should not be 
included in the total income for determining the appropriate assessable- 
rate for income tax or super tax for all this income is not really profit. 
We are unable to recommend that the Government securities held for 
other reasons, e.g., for temporary employment of funds during the slack 
season should be exempted from income tax. The same remark applies, 
to other forms of investments such as deposits made outside the movement. 

298. Execution of awards by the Certificate Department. — When a 
dispute is filed by a co-operative society against any of its defaulting- 
meinbers the procedure is to refer the matter to arbitration. ' 
arbitrator, after due enquiry gives an award which under the Ac' 
the force of a decree and can be executed through a civil court 
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same manner as if it were a decree of that court. 


T • ,1 ““ ui vLiiXL uuurt. The execiitinn 

proceedings in the civil court often involve unnecessary delay in the 
realisation of the dues. The defaulters who are general the 
undesirable members often take advantage of this delay and attempt 
to defraud the creditor society. To avoid this state of thino-s the 

of realisation by the Arrear Collection Department 
oi the Collector has been asked for. We think that this may be 
permitted, in such cases where the society prefers it. 


299. Deposit of surplus funds of Court of Wards, District and Local 
Boards, Municipalities, etc,, in co-operative banks. — To improve 
the financial resources of co-operative banks it is desirable that every 
kind^ of financial facility should be placed at their disposal and all 
possible sources should be tapped for this purpose. The Court of 
Wards and such local bodies as Municipalities, District and Local 
Boards are required to keep their funds in Grovernment treasuries and 
the schools and colleges in the Post Office Savings Bank, It has been 
sug’g’ested to us that these bodies should be permitted to open banking 
accounts with co-operative banks or at least to deposit their surpluses 
with such banks. The Provincial Bank and many of the central banks 
and some of the town banks have established a good record of work by 
sound and efficient management and have been able to inspire public 
confidence. Still it is difficult to say that as a general rule all co- 
operative banks can be trusted with the management of these funds, but 
we think it desirable that experiments may be made in cases of selected 
banks. 


300. Entrusting co-operative banks with Government treasury 
work. — Several witnesses have suggested that Government should 
entrust the co-operative banks with the work of the Government 
treasuries and sub-treasuries. We do not think that, no co-operative 
bank possesses the necessary capacity for doing this work, but we are 
unable to recommend it at this stage, for the currency, exchange and 
monetary matters generally should be managed by the central banking 
institution for India when it comes into being. If treasury work is to 
be undertaken by co-operative central banks that mtist be done by them 
as agents of the central banking institution according to terms and 
conditions imposed by it and should not be determined beforehand by 
Government. It is an accepted principle of Indian currency and finance 
that centralisation is necessary to cure many of the present defects, 
e.g., seasonal stringency. To allow co-operative central banks to do 
treasury work will be to set up something like the independent treasury 
system which has been abandoned in view of past experience. 


Relation with Imperial Bank and other joint stock banks. 

301. Relation with joint stock banks.— At present there is 
practically no co-ordination between the various banking organisations 
of the province. Co-operative and joint stock banks work in their 
respective spheres of activity and there does not appear to exist any 
competition among them with regard to the respective businesses, 
activities of the joint stock banks are mainly concerned with tne 
commercial people of the presidency town or important mufassai towns 
whereas the co-operative banks cater principally for the needs ot me 
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agriculturists or people of limited means in urban areas. Again, the 
deposits of tbe co-operative banks are chiefly derived from salary earners, 
professional men and other middle-class people while the joint stock 
banks mainly derive their deposits from the commercial classes as well as 
the landed gentry and the members of the aristocracy. Their respective 
spheres of activity being so widely apart, there does not exist at present 
any scope for a closer relation between them. 

302. Relation with loan offices. — ^The loan offices very often offer 
higher rates of interest to attract deposits in competition with the 
co-operative banks ; but this has not much affected the latter as people 
are attracted by the undoubtedly greater seciu’ity they offer. The 
question of interlending between tlie co-operative banks on the one 
hand and joint stock banks including loan offices on the other, has 
been a subject of much discussion for some time past. There are 
advocates of free interlending among all the different banking 
organisations of province while there are people who object to this 
proposal. We do not think tliat iuterlending between these two 
diff’erent types of banks should be allowed in the present state of their 
finances. They should all look for any additional resource that may 
be required to the apex bank, namely, a Keserve Bank of India. It 
cannot be said that at present the co-operative banks have any surplus 
•left for iuterlending after meeting their own requirements nor can they 
aff’ord to borrow from loan offices at tlie rates of interest usually 
charged. We are therefore unable to recommend any iuterlending 
between these two classes of banks. 

303. Relation with the Imperial Bank. — Until recent years tlie 
attitude of the Imperial Bank towards the co-operative banks was one 
of indiflterence and apathy. But a closer and more cordial relation has 
now been established through the efforts of the Provincial Bank. It 
allows the advantage of cash credit to the Provincial Bank and in 
recent years the same facility lias been extended to some of the central 
and urban banks named below on the guarantee of the Provincial 
Bank : — 


Name. 


The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
The Chittagong Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
The Kishoreganj Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
The Jamalpore Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
The Narayanganj Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 
The Chittagong Urban Co-operating Bank, Ltd. 
The Chaumuhani Urban Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 


Amount of 
ca.sh credit on 
the 30th June 
1929. 

Rs. 

30,50,702 

60,000 

25.000 

72.000 

75.000 
1,50,000 

20,00r 

11 
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The Provincial Bank and ' some central and urban banks invest a 
portion of their funds in Government paper and deposit them with the 
Imperial Bank and are allowed to borrow on the security of these 
whenever there is an emergent demand for money. The facilities thus 
granted by the Imperial Bank have been of material assistance to the 
co-operative banks which has been highly appreciated. These facilities 
should be more freely extended. It has been suggested that the 
Imperial Bank should make advances to central hanks on the security 
of the pro-notes of the rural societies, without the guarantee of the 
Provincial Bank. The matter, we are informed, is under consideration. 
We can only say that these pro-notes can form valuable collateral 
security. 
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Part IV. 


Legislation and Legal Procedure. 

CHAPTER XII. 

Acts for the Protection of Agriculturists. 

304. Restrictions on the transfer of agricultural holdings. — ^In 

Bengal there was no law for the protection of agricultural tenants from 
sale of their holdings in execution of money decrees, but a few years ago 
certain provisions were enacted by Bengal Act II of 1918. A new 
chapter (Chapter VII A) was added to the Bengal Tenancy Act 
restricting* the voluntaiy transfer of any tenure or holding by a 
Santhal and forbidding the sale of any such tenure or holding in 
execution of any decree except a rent decree or> for the collection of 
dues which are recoverable as Public Demands. These provisions 
could be extended by a notification of tlie Local Government to certain 
other aboriginal castes and tribes, and by an amendment made by Bengal 
Act VI of 1928, to raiyots in the colonisation areas of the Government 
estates in the Sundarbans. 

305. Transferability of holdings. — ^A permanent tenure is freely 
transferable and can be sold in execution of any decree. The transfer 
of any other kind of tenure, including a service tenure, is governed by 
the terms of the lease. They are usually not saleable without the 
consent of the landlord. A holding at fixed rent or rate of rent, was, like 
a permanent tenure, freely transferable. An occupancy holding was 
also freely transferable wherever there was such a custom, b\it elsewhere 
it was transferable only with the consent of the landlord. A portion of 
such a holding was always freely transferable without such consent 
though the landlord was not bound to recognise such a transfer. But, 
by Bengal Act II of 1928, all siich holdings and portions thereof have 
been made free'ly transferable. At first sight this change in the law 
may appear to have been for the benefit of the tenant’s credit. But 
there are two provisions enacted by the same law which have severely 
fettered this right of free transfer. The purchaser has now to pay a 
premium (salami) 'of 20 per cent, of the sale price to the landlord at 
the time of registration of the deed of sale and the landlord on the 
other hand has been given the pre-emptive right to purchase the holding 
within two months of the sale at ten per cent, over the sale price. 
These provisions have made intending purchasers of such holdings very 
cautious. The conditions now are practically the same as before, as no' 
purchaser can be secure of his purchase without the landlord’s consent 
while he suffers under the imposition of having to pay 20 per cent, in 
addition to the sale price, promptly and in full, before the deed is 
registered. Since the enactment of this law, the number of such sales 
has fallen off greatly. Whether there has been any reduction of the 
credit of the owner of an occupancy holding, it is not possible to say 
until these provisions have been in force for some years. 

306. No necessity for protection. — We are of opinion that in this 
province there is no necessity at present for any legislation on the line^ 
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of he Decun ApncuUnrhs s JJehef Act, the Puiijub Land Alienation Act, 
aiul tliapter V U A ot the Lenj^al Tenanev Act. On the other hand 
we consider tluit restrictions on tlie free transfer of land by an 
agiiculfural tenant, where they exist, as in certain Government estates 
in the Western Luars, Larjeeliiiy: and the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
should be leinoveil. tii the absence of .sufficient movable property, land 
IS the only security wliieli any agricultural tenant can offer for his 
credit. If the free transferability of liis rights to the land he holds 
IS curtailed he suli'ers much in credit. 


Usurious Loans Act. 


dU7. Regulation of usury .—By the Eegulation Act of 1774 (13 Geo. 
u, Ch. 03) tile nia.ximiiin rate of interest as applicable to European British 


subjects ill India was fixed at 12 per cent, per annum. Later on bj 
a Bengal llegulation tliis was declared to be legal maximum rate 
of interest ajiplicable to all classes of subjects in India. This 
enactment was in force till ISuo when by section 2 of the Usury Laws 
Hepeul Act it was promulgated that “in any suit in which interest is 
recoverable the amount shall be adjudged or decreed bj" the court at 
the rate, (if any) agreed upon by the iiarties,” and in the absence of 
any such agreement “at sucii rate as the court shall deem reasonable.” 
The effect of this legislation was that the rate of interest on loans 
beiuiine competitive and ovoiy lender exacted ihe highest rate that the 
Ijorrower could be made to agree to. In suits the courts were given 
no discretion but were bound by hnv to decree the stipulated rate 
of interest however exorbitant it may be. The debtor could get no 
relief till 1861) wlien the present Sections 16, 19A and 74 of the Indian 
Contract Act were enacted. By these amendments the courts were 
empowered to give relief to the debtors in cases of unconscionable 
bargains, on proof of undue influence or where the bargain contained 
any stipulatioji by way of penalty. This hoAvever did not touch even 
a fringe of the ])roblem. In a country where the money-lenders are 
mostly men of education and intelligence, and where the majority of 
borrowers are generally ignorant and illiterate it is extremelj* difficult 
to prove undue inthience. It is eqxially difficult to prove that the 
bargain is unconscionable, when the simple agriculturist or artisan is 
so severely pressed for accommodation that he has no free will at all, 
and ignorant that the I’ate of interest could be lower than the prevailing 
usurious rate, cheerfully agrees to the exorbitant tm*ms offered. The 
conseciuence was, however excessive the rate of interest might be, there 
was no relief to be liad in the courts even when the security was good 
and ample. It is a significant fact that under the wave of Benthamite 
doctrine of freedom of contract England* repealed her usury laws at 
almost the same time as India and the same consequences ensued, 
though on account of the general high standard of education the evil 
was not so widespread nor were the rates so unconscionable as the 
countiy was covered hj-^ a net work of banks. 

308. The Usurious Loans Act of 1918. — ^In 1900, England passed 
the first Money-lenders’. Act (63 and 64 Yic. Ch. 51) by which the courts 
were empowered, in cases where the interest is excessive and the terms 
hai-sh and unconscionable, to reopen the transaction, to take an account 
and to relieve the debtor by reducing the interest to what they 
considered reasonable. But India had to remain content with the 
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inefficient provisions of tfie amended Contract Act till 1918, when the 
Usurious Loans Act (X of 1918) vras passed, closely 'following* the 
provisions of Section 1 of tfie Euglisfi Act of 1900. 'Wfiere tfie rate 
of interest is excessive and tfie transaction is substantially unfair, tfie 
court was empowered to reopen tfie transaction as between tfie parties 
in a suit brouglit by a creditor for tfie enforcement of fiis claim, and 
relieve tfie debtor in respect of any excessive interest, fiaving* regard to- 
tfie risk/ tfie existence and nature of security, fiis financial condition, 
fiis necessities and bis previous loan transactions ’vvitfi tfie creditor. 
To guard against any possible misunderstanding it was provided tfiat 
the rate of interest may by itself be sufficient evidence of tfie transaction 
being substantially unfair so tfiat tfie coui't may take action even in 
ex 'parte cases. Tfie law was made applicable to all loans in cash or 
kind, secured or unsecured, and to all transactions wfiicfi in tfie opinion 
of tfie court are loan.s in substance tfiougfi not in form. This Act has 
~ been in force for tfie last 12 years but tfie consensus of informed opinion 
is tfiat it is inoperative and has failed to give tfie relief tfiat it was 
intended to afiord. 

309. Clauses of its failure. — Tfie Eoyal Commission on Agriculture 
recommended tfiat in every province an enquiiy should be made into 
tfie causes of tfie failure of tfie LTsurious Loans Act. With tfie 
concurrence of tfie Grovernmnt of Bengal we were entrusted witfi tlie 
enquiry. We addressed all District Judges, on tfie question of tfie 
extent by wfiicfi tfie Act is availed of, and tfie reasons wfiy it fias failed 
in its purpose. Tfie uniform replies from almost all tfie District Judges 
supplemented in many cases by tfie reports of other experienced judicial 
officers administering tfie Act are in tfie following terms : — “tfie Act 
fias not been availed of,” “it is not availed of,” “applied to small cause 
court suits but seldom in other cases,” “not fully availed of,” “not 
availed of to tfie extent that should be done,” “very little use fias been 
made,” “not availed of to its full extent,” “not availed of to very great 
extent” and “seldom availed of.” They gave tfie following reasons for 
the failure : — 

(1) Uncertainty of some of tfie provisions of tfie Act. 

(2) Failure of the debtor to plead tfie Act. 

(3) Difficulty of proving tfiat tfie interest is excessive. 

(4) Difficulty in reducing tfie interest in tfie absence of any 

statutory rate. 

(5) Want of sufficient evidence to show tfie usual and prevailing 

rate of tfie locality. 

(6) Difficulty of establishing tfiat a transaction is substantially 

unfair. 

(7) W ant of sufficient evidence .to prove tfiat consent was obtained 

by undue influence or unfair means. 

(8) Limited scope of tfie Act. 

(9) Xon-appearance of defendant. 


Almost all tfie judges ascribe tfie leluctance on tfie part of’ tfie courts 
in giving relief under tfie provisions of this Act to tfie following 
cause:— “the baffiing efiects of tfie decisions of the High Court and - 
tfie Privy Council which have practically made the Act a dead letter,''^’ 
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oL rtHlucin*^^ rate of interest unless certain things can be proved,” etc. 

;iiO. Examination of the contention of the judges.— The judges have 
4-iiea ten rulings of the LT-ivy Council and the High Courts in support 
Mi the above contention, of wlueh only two (32 C. ^Y H 3SS and 8 
laihore 20.» are hu.sed on the U.suriou.s I.ouns Act. From this fact wd 
me ineiuieti^ to think that there is a tendency to apply the principles 
eiiuncialcil lu dcci.iions^ under the Contract Act to cases under the 
Csuuou;^ Loans Act. Ihe power of the court under the Contract Act 
is entirely distinct and separate from the power of the court in granting 
relief under the U'.suriou.s Loans Act and is based on entirely different 
grounds. *- bo principles laid down in one class of cases cannot therefore 
be appucalue to the other, if they conflict ivith the distinct provisions 
of the respective Acts. 


^ 311. The two cases (jiioled above have laid down the following 
principie.s ; — 

(1) Twelve per cent, interest per annum "with annual rest cannot 

by itself without evidence as to prevailing rate of interest 
or in the absence of any circumstance warranting the 
couclu.sion that the transaction was substantially unfair or 
that the lender dominated the will |of' the borrower, he 
cousiderd as excessive and unfair, even though security was 
ample and property valuable. 

(2) No fixed rule can be enunciated as to what is reasonable rate 

of interest but 12 per cent, compound interest with annual 
re.st is not unusual and cannot ordinarily be called excessive. 


Each of tiiese twn cases was decided on its own circumstances and 
cannot bo taken to fetter the di.scretiou of the court vested by the Act 
to grant relief where it concludes that the rate of interest is excessive 
and the transaction i.s suh.stantially unfair. It is true that the rate of 
12 jier cent, compounded annually has not been held to he excessive in 
the absence of other circumstances and when the suit was instituted 
within a reasonable period of the loan; hut it appears to he still open 
to the courts to hold the rate of 12 per cent, as excessive and unfair 
if justified by proved circumstances of the case. All that has been lam 
down is that interest at the rate of 12 per cent, cannot by itself i^'de 
the ecpiitable jurisdiction of the court. The question now arises if the 
rate of interest be quite fair, but ^ tbe amount excessive thi'ough 
compounding, can any relief be given under the provisions of the 
ITsurious Loams Act? The answer to this may he given on the analogy 
of the decision in 23 C.^Y.N. 233 which was decided under the Indian 
Contract Act. If the money-lender by his own act piles up compouna 
interest at such a pace as Avould make the result after 
oppressive and nuconscionable, relief AVould certainly be justinabie. 
inay prohahlv he contended that so long as “interest means rate ot 
interest under Section 2 (1) of the Usurious Loans Act, the po^ei ot 
court cannot be extended for giving relief unless the rate itselt b 
excessive or in other words, if 12 per cent, interest be not excessive by 
itself piling up of the amount through compounding cannot j usury 
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tlie exercise of tlie equitaHe iurisdiction of the court But the word 
“rate” has not been defined anywhere and it includes not only the 
stipulated rate hut what may be the ultimate effect of the contracted - 
rate That this is the intention of the legislature, will be apparent 
from the wording of Section' 3 (2) (b), where it is enacted that in 
considering whether interest is excessive under this section the court 
shall take into account, if compound interest is charged, the periods 
at which it is calculated and the total advantage which may reasonably 
be taken to have been expected from the transaction.” The implication 
is 'that a rate of 12 per cent, if compounded annually may not be 
excessive in view of the decision of the High Couifs and in the 
circumstances of the particular cases, but 12 per cent, compounded 
daily, weekly or monthly may justifiably be considered to be excessive. 
Again,, if the lender has by his own act piled up the compound interest 
or if the principal itself is composed mainly of piled up compound 
interest, even the rate of 12 per cent, compounded annually may be 
considered to be an excessive rate. 

312. Whether it is necessary to plead the Act to get relief.— It is 

quite clear from the Act that the defendant’s presence is not necessary 
and that cases can be decided ex parte. It is however still questioned by 
some courts whether the court can take action under the Act suo motu. 
The wording of the Section 3 (1) in the original Bill was “the court is 
satisfied by evidence.” In altering the phrase to “the court has reason 
to believe” the Select Committee stated “we have accepted the view that 
the court may act under provisions of this clause ,suo motu, as we attach 
considerable weight to the body of opinion which suggests this course 
and have modified the language of the Bill accordingly.” Yet some 
judicial officers still think that they cannot take action unless the Act 
is pleaded. This misapprehension can only be dispelled by a cleai 
and explicit provision in the Act laying down that the court can take 
action on it, whether the defendant claims its protection or not. 

313. Suggested remedies. — The following remedies have been 
suggested by the District and Subordinate Judges: — 

(а) Fixing of standard rates of interest (Burdwan, Birbhum, 

Murshidabad, Dinajpur, Malda, Bakarganj, Tippera), 

(б) Prohibition of compound interest (Tippera and Dinajpui'), 

(c) Shortening of the period of limitation to 3 years in cases of 

compound interest (Dinajpur), 

(d) Application of the imle of damdmpat to non-Hindus and to areas 

outside Calcutta (Hughli, Jessore, Rang'pur, Faridpur),- 

(e) Interest in excess of a certain rate or compound interest beyond 

a certain rate and term, should be presumed to be excessive 

and transaction shall be presumed to be unfair (Hughli), and 

(/) Fixing of 'a maximum rate of interest (Tippera). 

314. The suggestions have been examined and we have made our 
recommendations on them in discussing the proposed Money-lenders’ Act 
in the next section of this chapter. 


Money-lenders’ Act. 

315. Law restricting usury. — Legislation intended for controlling 
tne operations of money-lenders has always been found necessary for the 
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prevention of usury or the levy of excessively high rates of interest 
su^ch as are likely to rum or permanently injure the hon-oVers. In 
all countries, until the last century, laws against usury were made and 
enforced. We shall see in Chapter XIII that in India, Manu and 
other Hindu law-givers laid down the maximum rates of interest which 
*- 0 ^ 1 d he imposed on diiferent classes of people. IVIanu also laid down 
the law fixing the maximum amount which could he recovered as interest 
in the following words : — 


“Interest on money received at once, not month by month, nor 
day by day, as it ought to he, must never be more than enough 
to double the debt, that is, more than the amount of the principal 
debt, paid at the same time. Stipulated interest diherent from 
the preceding nile is invalid.” 


This is commonly known as the law^ of damchipat and is at present in 
force only in the Bombay Presidency, Berar and the city of Calcutta. 
The Jews forbade levy of interest altogether except from gentiles. 
Islam forbade it in every case, hut a later interpretation followed the 
]\Iosaic law and permitted levy of interest in a country of infidels 
(dar-^ll-ha^‘b) . This however is repudiated by the orthodox section of 
the community. Justinian followed Manu and not only laid down 
the maximum rates of interest for loans to different classes of persons 
but also fixed the maximum amount of interest that could he levied 
on the lines of the law of damd^ipat. He went further and forbade 
compound interest. Following the teachings of the Xew Testament, 
the Christian Church had forbidden the clergy to take any payment 
for the use of money as early as 325 A.D. Before the close of the 
twelfth centuiy this prohibition -was extended to the laity. In 
lEngland all interest was illegal till 1545 when the maximum rate was 
fixed at 10 per cent. The rate was varied from time to time until in 
1714 it was reduced to 5 per cent. This rate remained in force until 
1854 when the usxiry laws were repealed and the lenders were allowed 
to charge any rate, however excessive, that the borrowers agreed to. 
Other countries in Europe had similar laws restricting the rate of 
interest. 

316. Repeal of the usury laws in the nineteenth century.— In the 

middle of the last century industry in Europe was revolutionised by the 
introduction of machineiy and mechanical power. The resulting 
development of ti’ade and commerce was phenomenal. The financial 
accommodation requii’ed by the capitalists for production on an 
unprecedentally increased scale and by merchants for distributing the 
manufactured articles could not be procured at the maximum rates then 
fixed. The usury laws were in consequence repealed in England in 
1854, while most other European countries followed the example of 
Eno’land during the next decade. In India the usury laws were 
repealed in 1855. This repeal, however, did not affect the Hindus oi 
the city of Calcutta, because by an anomaly of legislature the law ol 
damdupat continued to prevail in the Original Side of the Calcu a 
High Court. 

317. Re-introduction of usury laws. — The repeal of the usury laws 
resulted, as is only to be expected, in the recrudescence of usury in a more 
or less virulent form in every country. As early as 1880 Germany 
usury a criminal offence, but the term was loosely defined as obtaining 
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profit by taking advantage of tbe necessitous condition or inexperience- 
of the borrower, and as “exceeding the usual rate of interest in such a 
way that the profit seems out of proportion to services rendei-ed.” In 
India a half-hearted attempt was made in 1899 by the amendments of 
the Indian Contract Act, conferring on the courts equitable jurisdiction, 
only in such cases relating to usmious contracts, where the element 
of undue influence was established. But where this element was- 
absent, the courts had no power to grant relief, however excessive the- 
rate of interest might be. ISFext year, the first Money-lenders’ Act 
was passed in England which empowered the courts to go behind the- 
contracts in all cases of harsh and unconscionable bargains, to reopen, 
the transactions, to reduce the interest claimed and 'give relief to the- 
borrowers. It also provided for the compulsory registration of all 
money-lenders. The amendments of the Indian Contract Act were found, 
to be inefficacious in giving relief to the victims of the usurers and it 
was eventually found necessary to extend the provisions of the English. 
Act to India. In 1918, the Esurious Loans Act was passed giving our- 
courts, in cases where “the interest is excessive and the transaction is- 
substantially unfair,” powers similar to those given to the English 
courts by the statute of 1900. We have shown in the previous section, 
how this Act has failed in achieving its purpose. The English statute- 
appeal's to have been attended with similar results, for in 1927 it was- 
amended, and various salutary provisions were added, such as 
abolishing compound interest and fixing the maximum rate of interest 
recoverable in courts at 20 per cent, in cases of pledges of movable- 
property. In other cases, it was enacted that the courts shall presume- 
that the transaction is harsh and unconscionable if the rate exceeds 48- 
per cent., though they were left discretion to arrive at the same finding 
even when the rate was less. In India, the Punjab Legislative- 
Council passed a private Money-lenders’ Bill in 1926 but the Governor 
withheld his consent to it. A Government Bill has however been passed, 
last year. At present in Germany the maximum legal rate of interest 
on commercial loans is 5 per cent, and in France 6 per cent, though 
it is only 5- per cent, for ordinary loans. In all the States of America, 
there is a legal rate of interest varying from 5 to 8 per cent., though 
the rate has recently been increased in Connecticut to 42 per cent. It 
will be seen that evei-y country has now resiled from the position takem 
in the last century and re-enacted laws for the control of money-lending- 
in some form or other. 

318 Usury in Bengal. — The evils of usury are as great and as- 
widespread in Bengal as anywhere else in the world. Our witnesses have- 
supplied us with many instances of devastating usury which have been 
printed in the volumes containing their evidence. To show how great the- 
evil is, we quote only three instances below: — 

(1) A loan of Bs. 200 to the nephew of the orderly of the- 
Subdivisional Officer at 24 per cent., compounded quarterly, became- 
Rs. 1,200 in 8 years (Mr. X. P. Moitra, Subdivisional Officer, Arambagh,. 
district Hooghly). 

(2) Rupees 100 borrowed at 150 per cent., compounded every month,, 
duration below 10 years; '75 per cent of the claim relinquished; still 
Rs. 1,500 claimed in suit (reported by Mr. B. B. Dutt, Secretary,, 
Central Co-operative Bank, Brahmanbaria, Tippera). 
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(Jj) Hupees 30 
per day) (reported 
JMLidnapore Central 

319. Measu^es 
•evil, the measures 
repeal of the usury 
following’ : — 


horiwed at 570^ per cent, (one pice per rupee 
Bank)’ Assistant Secretary, 

against usury in other countries.— To combat this 
tliat have been adopted in other countries since the 
laws in the middle of the nineteenth century are the 


(1) Licensing and registration of money-lenders, 

(2) Pixing the maximum rate of interest, 

(3) Pixing the maximum amount of interest, 

(4) Reducing the period of limitation of suits for recovery of 

loans, 

(5) Prohibition of compound interest, 

(6) Bestowing of authority on courts to go behind the contract, 

.reopen the transaction and reduce the interest, 

(7) Resti’iction of money-lending advertisements, 

(8) Imposing obligation on monej^-lenders to supply information to 

borrowers on payment of a prescribed fee, 

(9) Prohibition of chai’ge for expenses on loans, 

(10) Punishment for false, misleading or deceptive representations 

by money-lenders, and 

(11) Punishment of usury as a criminal offence. 


320. Licensing and registration of money-lenders. — It seems to us 

-essential for the enforcement of any regulation against professional 
money-lenders that they should be licensed and their names and addresses 
^should be registered. This measure will certainly do away with the 
•evils of itinerant money-lending. We have been informed that this 
will be resented by all money-lenders. We do not think that there is any 
valid reason for such resentment. The members of one of the most 
.respected professions, namely the lawyers, are all registered and have. 
4o take out licences before they can practise their profession. The 
members of the medical profession are also registered in Bengal. There 
was difficulty in this province over the proposed legislation for registering 
■trading firms because of the existence of the joint Hindu families and 
Ihe operation of the Mitakshara law of inheritance. We anticipate a 
similar difficulty in the case of registration of professional money-lenders 
fi’oin the same causes. Still we recommend legislation for the 
registration of professional money-lenders only and not of casual 
-money-lenders. : 

321. Fixing the maximum rate of interest. — We have received a 
very large volume of evidence from the civil courts as well as the public, 
•supporting the proposal to fix a legal maximum rate of interest on 
loans. We are however of opinion, that although other countries have 
ffixed such maximum rates for all cases, it would not be right in the 
present condition of our country to do so in the case of unsecured 
loans. Restriction of interest must always tend to divert money avail- 
.able for investment from money-lending to other forms of business, and 
n,s the money available for loans in Bengal does not seem to be any 
too abundant at present, we think that we might leave the TJsurious 
Xoans Act to check abuses in case of unsecured loans. Secured loans, 
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however, stand on a different footing for when the risk of the loan being 
lost is very small, there are few forms of business which can compete 
with moneydending. The maximum rates should be fixed according to 
the special circumstances of each province and if necessary for different 
parts of the same province and for the different classes of borrowers 
such as agriculturists and non-ag^'iculturists. 

322. Fixing the maximum amount of interest. — It is essentially 
necessary for sound finance that interest siiould be recovered punctually 
and not allowed to accumulate to undue proportions. This would be 
equally beneficial to the borrower and the lender. It is for this reason 
that the law-givers like Mann and Ju.stinian fixed the total amount of 
interest that should be allowed to accrue. In 1926, !Mr. M. Yacub 
introduced a Bill in the Legislative Assembly to limit the interest 
charged on loans. He jiroposed that no interest in excess of the 
principal originally lent or due at the time of the suit, whichever is 
less, would be recoverable in a court of law. This Bill encountered 
almost universal opposition and was dropped. But we venture to think 
that a Bill limiting the total accrual of interest to the amount of the 
principal originally lent will not meet with so much opposition. We 
recommend the XJi'omulgation of such a measure. 

323. Limitation of period of suits for recovery of loans. — ^In England 
the limitation of a money suit has been reduced to a year from the date 
on which the cause of action accrued. In India the period is three 
years for unregistered bonds, iiro-notes, etc., six years for registered 
bonds and twelve years for moi-tgages. We do not think that if the 
maximum rate as well as the maximum amount of interest recoverable 
by suit are fixed as proposed in the preceding paragraphs, there would 
be any necessity for reducing our existing periods of limitation. 

324. Abolition of compound interest. — The principal rea.son wdiy a 
rate of interest is not readily recognised as usurious by the borrower is 
that the cumulative effect of compound interest is not realised by him 
unless he possesses a comparatively Iiigh degree oi intelligence. Nothing 
but an arduous aritiimetical calculation can sliow the amount tliat will 
accrue at compound interest with half-yearly or annual rests after 
lapse of a certain number of years. For ijistance, it will surprise most 
borrowers to learn, that if no interest is paid, Its. 100 borrowed at 12 
per cent, compounded with annual rests will mount up to over Its. 310 
in ten years. Justinian considered that the fixing of the maximum rate 
and amount of interest was not sufficient to check usury and decreed 
abolition of all compound interest. After many years, England 
appreciated the extent of the evils of this form of interest and forbade 
it by the Act of 1927. The evil is much more frequent and 
widespread in India. The conditions here must necessarily be much 
worse than in England where education is universal. We think that 
the time has come when our legislatures should take measures to save 
the borrowers from the consequences of compound interest. We 
recommend that provisions similar to those of Section 7 of the English 
Money-lenders’ Act of 1927, be enacted in India. 

, .325. Court’s power to reduce stipulated interest. — ^We have already 

discussed the operation of the Usurious Loans Act in the previous 
section. The situation will be much ' improved if the maximum rates 
and amount of interest be fixed and compound interest abolished as 



recounuencled above. The maximum rates will not, however help the 
Dorrowers who have taken unsecured loans. To give protection to these 
borrowers, \ye think it desirable to provide, on the lines of Section 10 
of the hmglish Money-lenders’ Act of 1927, that any rate in excess of 
'16 per cent, shall be presumed by the courts to be “excessive” within 
meaning of the Act, thougli a lower rate may also be found to he so. 


U..-6. Resti'ictions on atlvertisementsi — ^Alluring advertisements of 
money-lenders are not iiiicoinmon in the Calcutta newspapers and many 
joung and simple people are attracted by them. It is desirable to stop 
this evil before it grows to larger proportions, and we recommend that 
provisions similar to those under Section 5 of the English Monev- 
lenders’ Act, 1027, be enacted. 


‘)27. Money-lender’s obligation to supply information to borrower. — 

Tlie monej'-lenders should be obliged on reasonable demand being made 
and on payment of a small fee (say of 8 annas) to supply the debtors 
Avidi a statement showing the date of .the loan-, the amount of the 
principal lent, the rate per cent, per annum of the stipulated interest, 
date - and amount of all payments made, the amount of outstanding of 
principal and interest and the dates on Avhich they are due. A 
certified copy of the bond or of the account of the debtor in the 
creditor’s books must also be supplied when similarly demanded on 
payment of a fee (sa}'- of one rupee). This legislation should closely 
conform to the terms of Section 8 of the English Money-lenders’ Act, 
1927. Similar provisions have already been enacted in the Punjab. 


•328. Prohibition of charges for expenses. — Legitimate charges on a 
loan transaction, such as stamp duty, registration fee, brokerage and” 
costs of attorneys should of course fall on the borrower, but there is a 
commission, generally 1 per cent, called gadi selami, which may be 
translated as office establishment charges of the money-lender, which 
in Calcutta and other places is deducted from the principal when the 
loan is issued. We consider that this imposition should he stopped on 
the lines of Section 12 of the English Money-lenders’ Act of 1927, 


329. False and deceptive representations. — Under Section 4 of the 
English Money-lenders’ Act of 1900 any false, deceptive or misleading 
representation, hy a money-lender is made a punishable ofience. This is 
a very salutary provision and although the necessity for it is not very 
acute in Bengal at present, it is desirable to place it in our Statute Book. 


‘ 330. Punishment of habitual usury.— In Germany usury is a 

s criminal oft’euce punishable by law. We do not think a single or isolated 
• instance of usury, which may be caused by ignorance of the law should 
be treated as a crime, but we think habitual us\xry should be made penal. 

. There are many money-lenders, itinerant as well as others, who deal 
' with simple people like the operatives in mills and mines. Their rates 
' , are usurious as will be seen from the summary iu Vol. Ill, Specia 
Questionnaire No. 7. These money-lenders very seldom take recourse 
, to courts. Their recoveries are generally made hy intimidation and no 
- infrequently hy violence. The provisions of the Usurious Loans Act 
■ will not give much relief to the victims of these sharks. We consider 
it necessary that habitual usury should he made a criminal oftence. 

331. Possible evasion of proposed legislation.— The principal 
objection against promulgation of the measures we l^^ve proposed above is 
that they are liable to he evaded in various ways. But the tact tna.^ 
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, of being’ evaded by fraudulent ineau^ 
from enacting’ a just and necessary 
1 simple and the ignorant. Tbe mere 
atute Book would tend to educate and 
ie tbe law-abiding and less adventurous 
to making any attempt at evasion. It 
tpacious and unscrupulous among them 
L provide suitable punishment for such 
nish them whenever they are detected, 
erous and if they are found impossible 
endments of the law may be necessary 

ot better conclude this section than by 
from Professor Hadley’s “Economics” 
u’y Laws in a country chiefly populated 
as ignorant peasantry : 

che borrowers are so ignorant that tliere 
ong capitalists^ and no market rate of 
i*y laws) appear to be justified, especially 
. enough to cover the risks on all ordinary 
haracter may prevent cases of shameless 
io presumes on the debtor’s ignorance as 
e which ordinarily prevail. Among non- 
erious danger of just this thing. The 
ering severely from loans unintelligently 
e become a burden too heavy to be borne, 
the imposition of such burdens is ' likely to 
A law fixing a maximum rate of interest 
such borrowers may cause temporary 
len unable to borrow; but even this is 
ption of obligations which purchases 
ise of future independence.” 

nsolvency Acts. 

Committee, 1924-25, considered the question 
ind Presidency Towns Insolvency Acts from 
ating their administration and made their 
! no suggestions to offer to amend these Acts 
king in this province. We have carefully 
D the minimum limit of debt prescribed in 
(a) of the Provincial Insolvency Act (V of 
morer people, particularly the agriculturists, 
,olvency when the debt is less than Rs. 500, 
: such reduction is unnecessary. Insolvency 
to one who is unable to repay a debt of 
ing the limit will tend to increase insolvency 
poorer agriculturists and convert them into 


a better record of rights or to protect 
tenant’s rights. 

rig’hts are. prepared under Chapter X of the 
a procedure known as “settlement.” Tlie 
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settlement proceedings in Bengal began in the last decade of the 
nmeteentli century and have not been - completed yet. When first 
prepared, the records are fairly correct, but to be reliable and up to date 
they lequire to be maintained by the entry of all subsequent transfers! 
partitions and changes in the conditions of the tenancies. To create a 
legal presumption of their correctness, they must be maintained by a 
otcit6 ujfeucy. Xliey are not so maintained except in the Groverninent 
estates and in the estates^ of a few great zamindars who pay the cost of 
the maintenance. There is no suitable villag’e ag’ency available in the 
Government estates, and the collection agencies employed for the purpose 
have their hands too full of their legitimate work of realising rents and 
cesses and little leisure to devote to the work of maintenance of records.' 
Gonsequentlj'', the work is not satisfactorily done. Many schemes were 
prepared from time to time to keep the records in all estates up to date, 
but they have proved too expensive to carry out. We recognise, the 
great importance of this work for facilitating credit for the 
agriculturists and also the tenure-holders, but we cannot ignore the 
fact, that the creation of an efficient agency to do the work will impose 
too heavy a burden on those who have interest in land, the effects of 
whicli will probabl 3 ' be quite incommensurate with the increase in 
their credit. In these circumstances, we aie not in a position to make 
ixny useful suggestion for any suitable measure to promote a better 
record of rights in this province. 

Delay in disposal of cases and execution of decrees. 

335. Delay in disposal of cases. — ^The law’s delays are proverbial 
and are perhaps as great in this province as anywhere else in India. _As 
tliis matter formed a subject of a thorough examination by the Civil 
Justice Committee presided over by our present Chief Justice only five 
years ago, we have not made any special enquiries into it and have but 
one recommendation to make. 

336. Extension of the Rule of the Original Side of the High Court. — 

In the Original Side of the High Court, the rules made by the Court 
require that all commercial causes must come on the list within six ' 
months of the admission of the plaint. As a matter of fact, they are 
usually disposed of within that period. Mortgage suits do not fall under 
these rules, but they are generally undefended in the High Court and the 
preliminary decrees are usually passed well within that period. In 
all Courts of Small Causes ordinary diligence on the pai-t of the plaintiff 
generally secures disposal within the same time. But in the mufassaf 
coui-ts of Subordinate Judges and Munsiff’s, the delay is often very great. 
We need not go into the reasons for these delays and the suggested 
remedies which have been dealt with by the Civil Justice pommittee. 
"We would venture to reconiment that, if there be no insuperable 
objection, the above mentioned rule of the Original Side of the High 
Court should be extended to all courts of original jurisdiction throughout 
the province, including Courts of Small Causes and made applicable to 
- all suits for the recoveiy of loans secured and unsecured. 

337. ' Delay in execution of decrees. — The delay in execiition 
proceedings is often very great, particularly in mortgage suits. The 
Civil Justice Committee has dealt with this matter exhaustively in 
Chanters 29, 30, 31 and 32 of their report and made their 
recommendations.. We feel we have nothing to add to those carefully 
thought-out proposals. 
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Legal obstacles against realisation of Just claims of money-lenders. 

• 338. Money-lenders have a tendency to condemn many provisions of 

civil law as obstacles against realisation of tbeir claims. The law lias- 
been made not only to protect tbe jnst claims of tbe plaintiSs, but also to- 
safeguard tbe equally just interests of tbe defendants and third parties,, 
and discretion has been given to courts in eveiy case to prevent 
injustice being done. Tbe operation of^ tbe law may in some cases* 
appear to the plaintiff-money-lender to impede the realisation of bis- 
dues but these provisions of tbe law cannot be dispensed with without 
jeopardising tbe rights of tbe defendants and third parties. If any of 
these strict” provisions of law be relaxed, it may provide a handle for 
oppression to tbe fraudulent money-lender. The creditor has in all 
cases to exercise due caution and make all possible enquiries before- 
giving a loan, and if be fails to have done so, be cannot justly complain 
of the operations of tbe law. We are therefore not inclined to* 
recommend any revision of law of civil procedure for tbe benefit of 
- tbe money-lenders. 


Equitable Mortgage. 

339, Equitable mortgages are defined as mortgages made by delivery 
to the creditor of the documents of title to immovable property with 
intent to create a security thereon. In this province they are legal only 
in tbe town of Calcutta. An indigenous banker of Dacca baa 
recommended that they should be made legal in Dacca also. There baa 
been no demand for such extension to any other place in the province. 
We, however, think that the law can be extended to Dacca, Narayangunj, 
and Chittagong, provided that every such mortgage is made bj’’ the execu- 
tion of a document which must be registered. Otherwise a search in the 
registry office will not disclose the existence of such mortgages and other 
creditors may be induced to lend on a regular mortgage, rinaware of the- 
existence of a previous encumbrance in the form of an equitable- 
mortgage. 

Titles in land. 


, of rights. — ^The records of rights prepared under 

Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act, are legally presumed to be correct 
1 • is proved. They are of inestimable value in 

establishing- every kind of title to land. They lose some of their value, 
nwever, when they are old, as they are not maintained by any State 
agency. But even in such cases, it is not very difficult to prove title by 
evi ence of transfers subsequent to the j)reparation of the records. 


fj*' 

D 


nnrl Landholders. — ^The proprietors of all estates, revenue-paying 

D register their names in the Collector’s Eegister 

Thpur acquiring their titles, on pain of a revenue fine. 

recovering rents from the tenure-holders 
reo-istpi-Jf! ^ mi, estate by means of rent suits unless they are so- 
thouo-li xKr'a ^ Pi’eseut provisions of the law are we think sufficient, 


lowevpr 1*0 4 ! titles are nor registeieu 

5WU hckes wp /I proprietors themselves, and as it is 
with the iiw suggest any furtfier measures to sec 
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342. Tenure-holders. — The tenure-holders in an estate- are recorded 
in the books of the proprietors. But this record is made only to assist 
■the proprietor in making-^ collection and not to establish the tenure- 
holder’s title. The proprietors record the mutations on -payment of a 
premium (salami), the amount of which depend^ on his pleasure except 
in the case of permanent tenures where it is fixed by Section 12 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. Bxit almost every tenure-holder has his registered 
lease, which establishes his title in any com-t. The lease is handed 
•over along with the conveyance when the tenure is transferred. The 
^ivil and revenue courts issue .a certificate of transfer (bainama) when 

tenure is sold by them, which takes the place of a conveyance. The 
.lease and the conveyance or the court’s certificate are full and sufficient 
<itle deeds to the tenures, 

343. In case of transfer by inheritance title is established by the 
probate of a will or letters of administration, but when there is no will, 
further proof, oral or documexitary, is necessary to establish the title. 
We have not heard of any difficulty in obtaining* such evidence and we 
<lo not think that any legislation is necessary at present to provide for 
d;he registration of transfers of tenures by inheritance, 

344. Raiyati holdings. — Most of the raiyats have leases of their 
holdings and transfers are always made by conveyances except in cases of 
inheritance. As in the case of tenures titles acquired by inheritance 
have to be proved by further evidence but we do not think that there 
iv, much difficulty in producing such evidence, even when there is no 
will. When there is no lease or record of right, a raiyat can prove his 
iitle only by production of rent receipts for twelve years suppmied by 
oral evidence, but such cases are rare. 

345. Under the present law a landlord is bound to recognise all 
■conveyances of occupancy liolding* which are made by regis-fceied 
documents. The law has been made very recently and it is too early to 
.consider whether any amendment is necessary to establish the titles ot 
.the raiyats to their holdings in any other manner. 
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Party. 


Indigenous Finance. 

CHAPTER Xin. 

Indigenous Banks and Bankers. 

History of Indigenous Banking and Money-Lending. 

346. Vedic age. — In India, money-lending can be traced back to 
about 2000 B.C. in tlie Yedic period, but no evidence of its then being 
followed as a profession by any section of the people, or details about 
the terms on which money was lent, are available. Individuals borrowed 
money from their friends for private needs or for games of dice, and 
failure to repay debts was a matter for condemnation, sometimes entail- 
ing slavei'}’^ on the debtor. 

347. Buddhist age. — It is from the 5th cenhiry B.C. that the Indian 
literature supplies us with definite evidence of the details of money- 
lending and of remittance of money in cash or by credit instruments. 
Our information for this period i.e., from the 5th century B.C. to the 
4th century A.C. is mainly derived from the Buddhist Jatakas and some 
of the Avadanas, the Mahabhax’ata, a few books comprised in the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, the Kautillya Arthasastra and tlie earlier Dliarmasastras. 

348. Sresthis of Ancient India. — ^^Ihe Buddhist works present us 
with a picture of well organised institutions called srenis (guilds) 
(Mahavastu, III, page 113) carrying on various commercial and 
industrial activities. Tlie sresthis occupied prominent positions in these 
guilds. In each of the important trade-centres of tlie Buddhist period, 
e.g., Campa, Hajagrha, Sravasti, Kausambi, and Avanti, there lived 
many Sresthis of great influence. Their main function was to finance the 
traders for the ordinary purposes of their trades, the merchant adventurers 
who went out by sea to foreign countries or explorers w'ho traversed 
forests in search of valuable materials, and the kings in times of war 
and other financial stress. In coux'se of time the term sresthi was used 
independently of its connection with the possession of vast resources. 
There were persons who were descendants of the sresthi families axid 
therefore bore the surname, but were so circumstanced that they had 
to earn their livelihood as petty shop-keepers (Dhammapada Atthakatha, 
III, page 18) or traders. A richer class axnong the sresthis was called 
mahasresthi. Each of this class according to the accouxits, owned wealth 
of more than 40 crores (kotis) (Ibid., I, page 391). 

349. SKesthis and kings. — The wealthiest man axnong the Sresthis 
in a kingdom was usually made the royal treasurer, and as a token of his 
high position the king presented him with the insignia in the form of 
an umbrella called sre.sthi-chati-a (Ibid., IV, page 216). The existence 
of maxiy sresthis in a counti’y was ixidicative of its industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity, and for this reason they were regarded as an impor- 
tant asset to a kingdom. Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, who had 
as many as five immensely rich sre.sthis in the diffex'ent parts of his 
empire, was once approached by his friend Pasenadi (Prasenajit), the 
king of Kosala, for persuading one of the sresthis to settle in the latter’s 
kingdom. These sresthis were so rich and influential that even 
Bixnbisara felt diffident that his request for removal to Pasenadi’s 

12 ^ 
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kii^dom would not carry weig-ht with these influential bankers (niaha- 
Jiulani amhehi caletum na sakka. Ibid., I, pages cl85-6) From surh 
accoiuits It is evident that the sresthis wielded a gi4t powei in 
political as well as commercial life of a State. 


the 


doO. Money-lending.— The Buddhist texts abound in references to 
tile practice of lending money on interest. The Mahabharata also refers 
to the State lending money to the agriculturists at 12 per cent, per 
annum (Sabhaparva, Chapter 5, slk. 82, pratyekan ca satam vrddliya). 

851. Advances without Interest.— But tliere are also a few instances 
of inoney being lent witlioiit any interest. Some of the Buddhist texts 
refer to persons taking loan (ina) in money or in kind, engaging in 
business (kammanta) with the money or goods thus obtained and after 
repayment of the principal only (ina-niula) to his creditor, utilising 
the profit for the^ maintenance of himself and his family (Digha 
Nikiiya, I, page 71). ilanu enjoins tliat a BiTihmaiia or Ksatriya 
should not, as a rule, lend inone 3 f except to help a person in distress or 
for its utilization for some sacred purpose. In such cases he can 
charge interest from a sinful person, implying thereby that he should 
lend mone,y to good but needy persons without any interest (jManu, X, 
117). Abiil Fazl (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, page 285) informs us 
that_ in his time, monej^ was advanced bj" the State to Government 
oflicials, no interest being charged on the amount in the first year.' 

352. Loans with interest. — The more common practice was lending- 
money on interest (vaddhim patisunati, Angiittara Xikaya, III, page 
352), the principal and the interest being payable at fixed intervals 
(kalfibhatam vaddhim. Ibid.). The payments could be made in cash or 
kind, or bj' performance of an allotted task (Jataka, IV, 169). The 
Buddhist texts, however, nowhere specify the rates of interest. Loans 
were mostly advanced without anj-^ written bond or other document. 
There are two instances in the Jataka (I, 230; IV, 256) where mention 
is made of the execution of a document (inapanna equivalent to Sans, 
rnapatra) for the loan. There were also negotiators of loans (ina- 
sddhaka, Milindapauha, page 365). The misery of the debtors on 
account of the repeated demands of the creditors was sometimes so great 
that they fled away, and even committed suicide (Therigatha, 443 ; Sutta 
Nipata, 120; Jataka, IV, 256). Failure to pay the principal or the 
interest was visited with imprisonment (bandhanam. Ibid., pag’e 353). 

353. Securities for loans. — As a safegmard against failure to repay 
the debt, there was the practice of pledging movables or furnishing a 
surety (patibhoga, Visuddhimag-ga, 556). To help a trader by lending* 
him money or grain, and to stand as a surety for a loan was referred to 
as a noble and meritorious deed. 


354. Money-lending as a subject of study.— It is evident from the 
foregoing accounts that money-lending was recogmised as an honourable 
profession. The Kautiliya recdg'uizes its importance for the econoimc 
advance of a country, and prescribes that the king should regulate the 
rate of interest, lay down rules for the protection of debtors and credi- 
tors and see that these rules are duly observed. In his time, however, 
money-lending (kiislda) does not appear as a ^ component ot vait a 
(economics) i.e., as a branch of the four subjects of study, ^^5*/ 
anviksild (logic), trayi (three Vedas), vartta (economics) and dandamti 
(science of polity) (Indian Antiquary, 1910). ilanu (VIII, page / 
is the earliest authority to include it in the science of ^ai t a, w iic i 
formerly comprised only agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade, q n 
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inoney-lencling’. The significance of the inclusion of money-lending 
in the list of subjects of study is that the business of money-lending 
became the subject matter of intensive study 'by the scholars. The 
results of these studies are found embodied in the law codes, their com- 
mentaries and the ISTibandhas. 

355. ’ Rates of interesti — ^The Kautiiiya. — The Kautiliya prescribes 
tlie maximum legal rate of interest on secured loans (for the 
details of forms of security, mortgage, pledge, etc., in the Ka\itiliya, see 
Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, pages 179-188) as 15 per cent., and 
that on unsecured loans as GO per cent, witliout any discnmination as to 
caste. He, however, allowed the rate to vary according to the risk 
involved in special circumstances, e.g., 120 and 240 per cent, per annum 
were allowed to be charged on loans advanced to forest and sea-going 
traders respectively. The interest on grain loans in times of good harvest 
was not allowed to exceed half its quantity (50 per cent.), and tliat on the 
capital invested in commercial concerns Avas one half of the profit made 
payable as each year expired. Kautiliya exempts the folloAving persons 
from payment of interest: (i) persons engaged in long coutiuued 
sacrifices; (ii) the diseased; (///) -those detained in the house of their 
preceptor for studies; (in) minors, and (r) the indigent (see Kaiitiliya, 
Book III, Chapter II and Studies in Ancient Hindti Politj”, i)ages 17U-8). 

356. The Dharmasastras. — Tlie Dhannasastras are in general 
agreement with the Kaiitiliya except that they have introduced caste as 
an important factor in money-lending. They lay down that the Yaisyas 
alone can take to the profession of money-lending, while the members of 
the other castes can lend money occasionally but must not adopt it as a 
profession. They also enjoin that the interest payable on secured 
loans by the members of all the four castes should be 15 per-cent., 
while tliat on unsecured loans payable by a Bralimana sliould be 24 
per cent., by a K.satriya 36 per cent., by a Vaisya 48 per cent, and by 
a Siidra 60 per cent. It should be noted that the Kautiliya had 
prescribed 60 per cent, as the maximum rate of interest payable on 
unsecured loans. Thus the Sudras were charged according to the 
Dharmasastras at the maximum rate, while the concessions mentioned 
above were made to the members of the higher castes. The maximum 
legal rate therefore was GO xier cent. Manu enjoins that any stipulation 
beyond this rate was null and void. He discouraged compound interest 
(cakravrddhi), periodical, i.e., monthly interest (kalavrddhi), stipulated 
interest (karita) i.e., a high rate of interest not approved by the 
Sastras yet agreed to by tiie debtor on account of his distress, and 
corporal interest (kayika) i.e., interest in the form of physical labour 
of the debtor or the use of the body of the pledged animal or slave 
(Hanu, VIII, 153). Manu’s mention of the aforesaid kinds of interest 
indicates that they Avere in vogue at the latest in the second or the third 
century A.C. Brhaspati (XI, 4-12) mentions two other forms of interest 
called sikhavrddhi and bhogalabha. Interest payable eveiy day (pra- 
tyaham grhyataya) is sikliavrddhi, and interest payable through usufruct 
of the security is bhogalabha. Manu sets a limit to the amount of 
interest which could be claimed by the creditor at one time in monej^ 
•transactions. This limit prescribes that the amount of interest paid at 
a time must never exceed double the principal. But according to the 
commentators, the Avhole sum payable should not exceed double the 
sum lent (Btihler’s note).^ In loans of grain, fruits, wool and beasts 
of burden the interest paid at any one time must not exceed five times 
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Kauhllya the law code of Manu prescribes 
tuat all transgressions of law relating to money-lending are to be 
imnished by the State (VIII, 4). 

357. Endowment deposits with guilds — There are a few inscriptions 
ot various periods ranging from the third or fourth to the sixteenth cen- 
tuiy A.C. , iGcoi'din^ tliiit for pei'potual endowmonts, donors deposited 
money with the guilds of potters, oil-pressers, bamboo-workers, braziers, 
etc., enjoining compliance with their pious wishes, such as feeding 
the monks of a monastery, maintaining lamps in temples and so forth. 
(Nasik and Junnar Buddhist Cave Inscriptions in Liider’s List, Nos. 1133, 
1137, 1107, 1165; Gaya Inscription in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Volume VI, No. I). The guilds invested the sums in their own busi- 
ness and paid out of the profits sufficient amounts by way of interest to 
meet the wishes of the donors. In some of the instances the guilds are 
found to have paid to tlie beneficiaries interest varying form 9 to 12 
per cent. (Mookerji, Local Government in.Ancient India, 2nd edition, 
pages 96-110). 

358. During the Muhammadan Rule.— .S'tote loans to officials and 
royal household . — Abul Hazl in his Ain-i-Akbari (page 265) speaks of 
loans given to tlie State officials from the royal treasury. In the first 
year, no interest was cliarged, but, from the second year, interest ran as 


follows : — 

• Year. Per cent. 

2nd .. ... .. .. . . 

3rd . . . . . . • . • . 12^ 

4th . . . . . . . • • • 25 

5th to 7th . . . . . . . . 50 

8th to 10th . . . . . . . . i75 

10th (sic) year onwards . . . . . . 100 


Tliis practice of the State, says Abul Fazl, operated as a check on the 
usurers (Ibid., page 265), who must have been charging a still higher 
rate of interest. The system of payment by Farmans, Parwanchas and 
Barats (i.e., ordem for payment) was also in use. This mode of pay- 
ment was g'enerally adopted in the case of State officials, begums, 
princes, etc. (Ain-i-Akbari, page 262). 

359. Bankers and their Royal Clients. — The bankers have in all times 
and countries been pillars of strength to the kings. From the available 
accounts we find that the Indian rulers had also to depend on the 
wealthy bankers in times of financial difficulties. The Tarikh-i-Firoz 
Shahi (Elliot’s History of India, III, page 282) states that when Sultan 
Firoz Shah reached Sarsuti in the course of his march “the bankers and 
merchants of the place assembled and brought several lacs of tankas to 
the Sultan who accepted the money as loan, and promised to repay it 
after his arrival at Delhi. All the money thiis received was paid to 
the army ” Lyall writes in his Asiatic Studies (First series, pages 
258-9) that in the 18th century there was a “rich, enterprising, commer- 
cial and banking class who conducted exchange operations all ovei 

In,3ia The great bankers of Upper India look back 

gratefully, from these levelling times of railway and telegraph, to tne 
colden days of immense profits upon daring ventures, when s 
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see whetlier they were taking proper care of their holdings or whether 
the sum borrowed hy them for paying rent corresponded to the hrea 
ot the plot under cultivation. Sometimes, the debtors through want 
ol foresight caused losses to the mahajans and themselves suffered for 
^at reason (cf. the remarks of Mr. E. B. Alexander, Collector of 
Etawa, in El. C. Dutt s Economic History, page 433). 


Eiancis Buchanan Hamilton has left us valuable records for 
studying the economic conditions of Hinajpur, Purnea, and other 
districts of Bengal in the first decade of the nineteenth century. He 
saj^s that the average rate of interest prevalent in these districts was 
12 to 18 per cent. (Dinajpiir, pages 207, 211, 227), but the rate of 
interest together with other charges - realised by the goldars (manu- 
facturers of sugar) for sums advanced to the cultivators amounted to 
17 to 20 per cent., of which 8 to 11 per cent, per year (“1^ to If anna 
on the rupee”) was expressly taken as interest and the balance as munafa 
(profit), etc. (Ibid,, page 307). The total amount was usually repaid 
in kind, i.e., by the extract of the sugarcane. Buchanan Hamilton 
(Dinajpur, page 312) does not mention the figures for the various 
charges realized by the indigo manufacturers, but they were probably' 
the same as for the sugar manufacturers. The advances were made to 
the big’ contracting farmers (mondalsj who in their turn distributed the 
advances among the cultivators. Eor acting as middlemen between the 
European manufacturers and the cultivators, they charged 6| per cent, 
of the produce as their commission. Each contracting farmer used to 
deliver a formal wi’itten agreement called satta, binding himself to 
see that a certain number of bighas is cultivated. Besides the manu- 
facturers of sugar and indigo, there were the dealers in grains. Gene- 
rally the rich farmers advanced money to the cultivators between the 
middle of June and the middle of Hovember, and charged 37^ per cent, 
as interest and 5 per cent, as profit, totalling 42J per cent. They 
usually took repayment in kind and stocked the grain for a favourable 
market (Ibid., page 320). 


362. Non-AgriCUlturaJ Loans. — Besides the cultivators, there were 
also small non-agricultural bori’owers. In the Eavikahkanacaiuli 
(Baiigavasi ed., pages 73, 155) we read of needy persons approaching 
the vaniks or poddax’S who were also called mahajans for loans of small 
sums. The vaniks used to lend money with or without security and 
with or without bonds. During the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the usurers used to charge interest at the rate of more than 500 
per cent. (Ibid.). 


363. Buchanan Hamilton informs us that the traders were financed 
mostly by the saudagars and mahajans. The former did business whh 
a large capital and owned vessels for transport of merchandise, while 
the latter had moderate capital of Bs. 2,000 to Es. 25,000 and hired 
vessels as occasions demanded (Dinajpur, page _ 317). At Dinajpur 
there was a very rich saudagar family to which belonged the well- 
known banker Baidya Nath Mondol who had transactions with two 
rich houses, one being Bhojraj of Bhojpur near Patna, and t le 
other Thakurdas Handi of Kalna, district Burdwan. There were seven 
rich bankers called kuthiwallas in Murshidabad with then agen s 
at important places. They were all of the Oswal sect of B estmu India 
settled in Bengal (Dinajpur, pages 320-1). They imported European 
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woollens, pepper, spices, cotton shawls, metal and hardwai'e, and ex- 
ported ginger and turmeric, but their principal business was “granting 
bills of exchange for money.” During the Muhammadan rule, the 
revenue collected from the zemindars at various places was usually 
remitted to Murshidabad through these bankers. “This branch of pro- 
fit they have now lost, and are chiefly employed by the landlords in 
keeping the rents, in paying their revenue, and in remitting the sur- 
phis to such as reside at a distance, which is the case with the greater 
part. The money also, which is necessary for purchasing the exports, is 
chiefly sent to the district through these houses. Bills are never discount- 
ed by these bankers, except by the house of Jogoteseit (Jagat Seth) and 
even by that very rarely ( ?) but they occasionally lend money in advance 
to landholders who are in arrear of revenue.” Of the kuthiwallas, Jagat 
Seth only discounted bills. In his Purnea Deport (Ed. 1928, page 583) 
Buchanan Hamilton writes that at Purnea there were seven kuthi- 
wallas ; of them the kuthis of Jagat Seth and Lala Meghraj were the 
most prominent. The agents of these two bankers as also those of the 
kuthiwalla Baidyanath, living in Purnea district, granted “bills for 
money paid to them and discounted the bills of others.” Jagat Seth 
granted bills on any part of India while the others only on Calcutta, 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna. The rate of discount on bills for a 
short term payable at Murshidabad for cash paid at Dinajpur was to 
1 per cent, while for those payable at Calcutta was 1 to per cent. 
The other four kuthiwallas granted bills for money paid to them, but 
did not discount bills. One of the principal items of business of these 
kuthiwallas, excepting Jagat Seth and Meghraj, was keeping the rents 
collected by the landholders and punctually paying their revenues to 
the State, • (Purnea, page 583). They also sometimes advanced money 
to the landholders to clear arrears of revenue, and charged them 
interest at the rate of 12 per cent. But they charged another 12 per 
cent, as munafa deducting this amount at the time of advancing the 
loan (Dinajpur, page 321). 

364. Money-changers. — While describing the systems of coinage, 
Abul Eazal refers to a class of men called sairafi (Ain-i-Akbari, page 
18) Avho became coin experts and could determine the degree of purity 
of the coins. Blochmann calls them the forerunners of modern shroffs. 
In Akbar’s time, there were in use twenty-six kinds of gold, nine kinds 
of silver, and four kinds of copper coins, and a ban (discount) was 
allowed for changing one coin into another. Hence the profession of 
money-changing was necessary. 

365. Tavernier (17th century) realised in connection with his own 
business transactions the importance of shroffs, “who acted as bankers 
and money-changers, and remitted money for others from one town to 
another and issued letters of exchange” (Tavernier’s Travels, I, pages 28, 
35; II, 91). He also tells us that on account of the existence of a 
large variety of coins, the shroffs made a great profit from money- 
changing’. They genei’ally belonged to the third caste, vaisyas, and - 
were very skilful in their trade (Ibid., II, 183). 

366. The existence of a powerful body of shroffs was noticed by H. 
Yerelsl, Governor of Bengal (1767). He records that the East India 
Company had to take help of this class of men for guarding against the 
withdraAval of coins from circulation. They allowed them the usual 
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discount or bata on sicca rupees. The sicca rupees were accepted at 
the Company’s mint three years after issue at the rate of 111/116 parts of 
the original value. They were recoined, i.e., raised in value by 5/116. 
This after deduction of the expenses of coinage and duties and the 
fee of 1/116 to the assayer of metals left 3/116 to the shroffs i.e., about 
2^ per_ cent. They however made a further profit as they collected 
the coins from their possessors at a discount. This practice of the 
shroffs was, as stated by Verelst, introduced by Jagat Seth at the time 
of Nawab Jafar Xhan, but the custom may have been much older (A 
Yiew of the Rise, Progress and Present State of the English Govern- 
ment, in Bengal, 1772, pages 94“5). 

367. Buchanan Hamilton (Purnea, page 583) also speaks of the 
suraf's (shroffs) whose function was giving change for gold and silver 
coins. They generally had stocks-in-trade of about Rs. 50^0 to Rs. 1,000. 
Change for larger amounts of gold and silver coins could be given only 
by the kuthiwallahs. The maximum amount that could be given at 
a time by Jagat Seth was a lakh, and half that amount by the other 
kuthiwallahs. The shroffs also made purchases and sales of bullion, 
but they were not gold or silversmiths. 

368. Small Shroffs (poddars) ■ — There was another class of shroff’s 
usually called poddars, who exchanged cowries (shells) and silver coins, 
the usual currency of a Bengal market (Cf. Kavikankan, page 155). 
The silver currency was called Raldar or the new milled coins of 
Calcutta. There were also some old unmilled coins and French rupees, 
the latter circulating at a heavy discount (Dinajpur, page 323). Cow- 
ries or shells were much in use in the market transactions. At Dinaj- 
pur, the poddars attended markets with cowries placed in heaps before 
them. The maximum worth of a heap was Rs. 15. The people who 
came for marketing had their silver changed into cowries' from these 
poddars receiving 5,760 cowries for one rupee. In the evening, the 
hucksters came to the poddars for having their cowries changed 
into silver. At that time, the poddars took 5,920 cowries in exchange 
for one rupee, making a profit of 160 cowries per rupee, i.e., 1/36 part of 
a rupee. This rate was for the kaldar coins only. It was different for 
the French rupees. 

369. The poddars sometimes advanced cowries to those who depended 
on monthly wages for their daily expenses, and at the end of the 
month, they took from them silver rupees at the rate of 5,600 cowries to 
a rupee, i.e., making “a profit of 4/47 a month for his money (i.e., 
about 60 per cent., per annum) but very often losing the principal” 
(Dinaj'pur, page 322). 

370. In the districts of Rangpur and Purnea, there were classes of 
money-lenders called “rokari mahajans (i.e., rnerchants who kept 
accounts in cash) and nagadi mahajans (i.e., dealers in ready money) 
(Purnea, page 584). There were also some gossain or sannyasi merchants 
who followed this profession. Their principal business was exporting 
silk cloth. Some of them “dealt in money and jewels or in grain and 
the articles usually sold along with it.” (Purnea, pages 577, 578). 


(This note is the result of the researches of our colleague Dr. 

SI. A., B.L., PH.D., p.R.s. So7ne information has been collected from Dr. Jai 
^‘Indigenous Banking in India.”) 
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Indigenous Banks and Bankers at the present time. 

371. Extent and character. — In chapter XV we have defined the 
business of banking as taking deposits and discounting bills or 
lending money. In our questionnaire (note at the head of Part II) 
we have defined indigenous banking as receiving deposits and dealing 
in hundis or lending money. Thei’e are not many indigenous bankers 
at present in Bengal who satisfy both the conditions of this definition. 
So we have practically limited our investigation on indigenous banking 
to individuals and firms wlto deal in hundis whether they take deposits 
at present or not. Many of the bankers who used to take deposits have 
now ceased to do so and we could not therefore insist on the first quali- 
fication .' The indigenous money-lender on the other hand while he lends 
money does not deal in hundis. The only distinguishing characteristic 
of the indigenous banker is therefore dealing in hundis. 

372. There are few indigenous bankers who carry on the business 
of banking alone. We have come across only two such firms in Dacca. 
The majority of indigenous bankers combine banking with some form 
of trade, wholesale or retail. They finance a considerable proportion of 
the distributive trade of the province. The combination of banking 
with trade existed in the past and the fact that it has been subsisting 
even to-day confirms the opinion that such combination is not unsound 
and is a special form of banking evolution suitable to the conditions 
of the country. The personal relations which grow out of trade have 

-tea great extent been responsible for making the function of banking 
attractive to the trader as such relations help him to turn his surplus 
to good account. The lending operations undertaken by him have fur- 
ther the indirect and no less important effect of securing an advantage 
in his trading business, because the loans made to the producers bind 
them to the lending trader by a tacit or explicit understanding to sell 
their produce to him. Lastly, the banking business is of paramount 
importance to the trader in the remittance of his funds and collection of 
his dues. The absence of any other banking institutions suitable for 
these purposes has stimulated the development of this kind of mixed 
business specially in the mufassal. 

373. Although the work of the majority of indigenous bankers is 
under both the heads of trading and banking, they do not usually keep 
separate accounts for the different branches of their business nor do they 
have any separate establishments nor ear-mark any particular funds for 
either of them. The establishment as well as the controlling authority 
being the same in both the branches, the work of management is 
minimised and facilitated to a great extent. 

374. The business of indigenous banking is confined to Hindus 
only and we have not come across any indigenous banker professing any 
other faith. Most of these bankers practising in Bengal are non- 
Bengalees, chiefly Marwaris and there are only a few Bengalees engaged 
in this business. 

375. Number. — ^We have been unable to ascertain the number of 
indigenous -bankers operating in this province. The Census Report of 
1921 did not distinguish them from joint stock bankers on the one hand 
and money-lenders on the other. The Income-tax authorities Qiave 
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inveu us some figuires fiom wliich we find that there are 4 187 indi- 
^^enous bunkers or bunking firms who pay income-tax. But the Income- 
tax Uthcers whom we liave examined have given us the followino* num'- 


Ducca 

Chittagong 

Midnapore 

Bakarganj 

Bangpur 

Tipperah 


6 

3 or 4 

4 or 5 
SO 

10 

12 


IJie hguies given by tiie Commissioner or the Income-tax Officers can- 
not thereiore be accepted as coi'rect, as the registers and returns of the 
Income-tax Jlepartment do not distinguish the indigenous bankers 
from money-leiiders and the definition of the term which we gave in 
our ([uestionnaire was not clearlj" understood. All that we have been 
able to ascertain is that there are only a few such bankers or firms 
whose numlioi is only a few scores and tliat tlieir number is decreasing. 

1 he falling olY in the value of Inmdi stamps sold, shown in Chapter III, 
points also to the same conclusion. Formerly the whole of the internal 
trade of the province was financed by them, but from the, evidence of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce we find that business worth at least 

2 crores out of 46 has been taken up by the Imperial Bank and 22 crores 
by the merchants themselves. The remaining 22 crores is said to be 
in the hands of the indigenous bankers at present. 


376. Methods of businesSi — Capital. — The largest proportion of the 
working capital of indigenous bankers is furnished by themselves. Only 
a very small proportion is derived from’ the deposits that they take. As 
the capital employed in banking is not distinguished in their accounts 
from that employed on trade and as they are extremely reluctant to 
publish any figures about the extent of their business we could not 
ascertain the amount of capital employed by them. There is no doubt 
however that in some cases their capital is quite considerable. About 
half a dozen big firms in Calcutta employ a sum of no less than 2 crores 
of rupees, while two firms in Dacca are reported to be dealing with 
0 lakhs and G lakhs, respectively. 

377. Deposits. — The receiving of deposits was once an important 
function of the indigenous bankers but this branch of their business has 
been steadily dwindling’. In Calcutta the reason is said to be the 
competition of the great banks, foi’eign as well as Indian, and of 
Oovernmenl. We have heard a complaint that the high rate) of interest 
offered on tieasury bills has seriously affected the deposits in sorue of 
the big Calcutta firms. In the mufassal the dwindling of deposits is 
attributed to the competition of the co-opera'tive banks and the loan 
offices. The indigenous banker seldom issues a pass-book or gives a 
receipt to the depositor. Ho detailed information could be obtained 
by us about the conditions on which these deposits are taken or the rates 
of interest offered, but from the meagre evidence before us we gatiier 
that the deposits are usually repayable on demand or after notice ot a 
few days, and that the rates of interest vary from 6 to 12 per cent, on 
fixed deposits and 3 to 9 per cent, on current account. . One 

Dacca allows interest of 44 per cent, on deposits repayable at a tortni„iit 
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notice. The depositors are attracted to other iiistitations not merely 
because their rates of interest on deposits are higher, for in several cases 
they are lower, but because of the sense of security engendered by 
publicity and businesslike methods of such institutions. 

378. Cash balance. — Banking traders usually do not keep anj’- surplus 
cash balance over and above what may be required in their business. 
The few bankers who do not engage in trade are likely to have consider- 
able surplus during the slack season. This balance, and the surplus 
"balance of other indigenous bankers in the mrrfassal is, during the 
slack season, drawn to the provincial capital for investment in treasury 
bills or other forms of Government securities or for deposit in some of 
the commercial banks which offer interest on current accounts. 

379. Lines and terms of advance. — Advances are made by the 
indigenous bankers without any discrimination as to the purpose for 
which the loan is to be emploj'ed. They satisfy themselves only on the 
sufficiency of the security which is furnished as cover for the loan, or if 
there be no security, that the borrower is solvent enough for the 
extent -of the credit allowed. It cannot therefore be ascertained what 
proportion of the loans given by them is used for agriculture, industry, 
trade or other purposes. 

oSO. Agficulture. — The part played by the indigenous bankers in 
the financing of agriculture is insignificant. Only a very small 
number of such bankers lend money to the cultivators who generally 
depend on the professional money-lenders, the co-operative societies 
or the loan offices for their finance, but when the banker 
is also a trader, it is not unusual for him to advance 
money to the cultivator on condition that the produce must 
be sold to him. These advances or dadans are given by all classes of 
traders and not by the banking traders only. When such advance is 
given it is usually stipulated that the produce should be brought to the 
lender and sold to him at either a stipulated rate or at a certain 
stipulated amount less than the market rate at the time. Interest is 
sometimes charged on these dadans. These loans are secured by simple 
bonds or merely entered in the hatchita account described below. When 
a loan is given to an agriculturist without any stipulation for the sale 
of produce, mortgage of land is usually taken as security. 

381. Industry. — The financing of industries is not undertaken to 
any appreciable extent by the indigenous bankers in the mufassal. but 
in Calcutta and its suburbs where numbers of middle and large-sized 
industrial institutions are in existence, the part played by them in 
the financing of industries is much more important. In this business 
no distinction is usually made between loans required for capital ex- 
penditure and those to meet the working expenses. The indigenous, 
bankers do not as a rule provide any accommodation on mortgage 
against block and the loans are generlly advanced on hundis. 

382. Trade and Commerce. — But the financing of the internal trade 
constitutes undoubtedly the most important function of these bankers. 
This usually takes the form of advances made against such instruments 
as hundis or purjas or entries in the account books called hatchitas, 
khatapetas, and katamitis. These advauces are in a sense short 
commercial loans, the terms of which depend upon the prevalent practice 
in individual cases. The loans amount to giving personal credit only 
without conferring any lien upon the commodities. The indigenous 
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the security of which the advance is made are lost or damaged in 
transit the drawer or the holder of the hundi must sufier the loss, 
the drawee not being responsible. These hundis however are very 
rare in Bengal. The period of usance of the muddati hundis is usually 
one to three months. 

385. When an advance is made against a hundi the lender deducts 
commission or discount called hundiana from the amount of advance. 
The rate of discount varies from 4 to 18 per cent, according to the 
pressure on the money market. In 1928 the highest rate was 104 per 
cent, in Calcutta. 

386. A hundi is employed to serve three distinct purposes : The 
first is for raising a loan, and in this form it corresponds to the finance 
bills. The second is for the purpose of financing trade, when it cor- 
responds to the bill of exchange, but while such bills are almost always 
accompanied by documents of title, the hundis are usually without 
them. Hence • it is impossible to distinguish a hundi for 
accommodation from a hundi for trade. The third use is for 
remittance of money, from one place to another, whether for purposes 
of trade or otherwise. In such cases, if the banker has surplus cash 
which he requires to remit to another place, a premium may be paid 
instead of a discount deducted. 

387. Purja. — A purja is a written request addressed to the lender 
and signed by the borrower to pay tlie amount mentioned in the 
instrument and is stamped with an anna stamp. The rate of interest is 
always mentioned in the body of the purja but the period for which the 
loan is granted is never mentioned in it but is either understood to be the 
period settled by prevailing practice, or entered in a separate slip 
pinned to the purja. The purja is not attested by witnesses and 
operates in practice not as a bond but as a mere acknowledgment of 
debt. The interest due at the stipulated rate for the implied or explicit 
period is always collected when the loan is granted. The name of the 
person through whom the sum is received is always mentioned in the 
body of the purja. It is used only for temporary loans for periods 
seldom exceeding three months. It is not a bill of exchange and is not 
negotiable. Sometime the purja is given in another form, viz., an 
aclmowledgment by the borrower declaring that he has credited the 
amount borrowed in his own account books in favour of the creditor. 

388. Hatchita, Khatapeta and Katamiti. — A hatchita, is a sheet 
bound in the account book of the creditor and entered in the form of a 
ledger bearing an anna stamp and the signature of the borrower. A 
khatapeta is a similar account without any stamp or signature. All 
advances made and interests accrued are entered on the debit side of the 
ledger and all repayments and payments of interest on the credit side. 
Ho separate bond is taken for the advances nor is any receipt 
given for the repayments • or payments of interest, the 
entries in these accounts • being considered as sufficient proof of the 
transactions. The debtor himself is responsible for seeing that all 
payments are duly credited. In khatapeta accounts payments of all 
advances are made on the written request of the borrower and these 
documents are filed by the creditor and returned to the borrower when 
the loans are repaid. The term khatapeta is usually employed by the 
Marwari bankers. The Bengalee bankers of Hacca and elsewhere use 
an account called katamiti, in the same form, but interest is charged 
on the daily debit balances. 
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There is no uniformity in the rate of interest 

^ i«ade by them 

(jeneially speaking the rates on secured loans vary from to 15 m- 

cent, per annum and those on unsecured from IS to 374^ per "cent The 

according to 

the soh eney and reliability of the borrower. On moneys advanced on 
knatapeta account the rate of interest varies from 6| to 9 per cent, per 
annum, ilie rate on promissory notes or purjas is generally from 2 to 
<j pei cent, accoiding* to the conditions of the money market. 


390. Estsbiishmcnt. — These bankers manage their business veiy 
economically and, as already stated, they often combine trade with 
banking and maintain a common staff for the two branches of the 
business. The whole of the business is carried' on in the vernacular and 
the establishment, though consisting of trained and reliable men, is very 
raeag're and low paid. In Calcutta however some distinguished bank- 
ing firms have stated that 25 per cent, of the profits of a normal year 
may roughly be regarded as the outlay on establishment. The value 
of the daily transactions of a banking firm at Dacca amounts to a lakh 
of rupees for which the firm maintains a staff of only 25 to 30 persons. 
The average pay of a member of the staff is estimated to be Bs. 30 per 
month. In the mufassal the business is usually conducted in a small 
room or varandah of the house of the banker, except in the ease of big' 
firms where larger accommodation is provided. There are hardly any 
separately rented or constructed business premises. 


391. Profits. — The economy in expense does not however enable -the 
banker to make large profits from the banking business and an allow- 
ance has to be made for bad debts, which often reach a considerable sum 
when trade is dull. The bankers are sometimes dragged into litigation 
for the realisation of their dues and have to put"up with compromises 
causing them a loss. The margin of profit derived from deposits is 
also considerably less than it used to be on account of the dwindling 
of the deposits. The net profits earned by these bankers vary in diffe- 
rent places from 5 to 20 per cent, per annum. Profits above 20 per 
cent, are exceptional. 


392. Clientele. — With rare exceptions, the indigenous bankers have 
earned a reputation for integrity in their dealings with their clientele. 
In most places they are looked upon by their customers as friends in 
need and their dealings are not viewed with suspicion. They keep in 
close touch with the borrowers and are often intimately acquainted with 
them, their material conditions and the nature of their business. ^ 
They are approachable without any formality at any hour of the day 
and even at night, and are not bound by any hard and fast rules regard- 
ing the terms of their transactions. A firm in Chittagong informed 
us°that the bulk of their hundi business is done after 3 p.m. when the 
branches of the Imperial Bank and the National Bank of India aie 
closed. It is on account of the mutual confidence between the banker 
and his clients that the business is carried on so informally. There is 
no publicity of account and no receipts are given for deposits or repay- 
ments yet the client is satisfied. On the other hand, the banKi 
generally feels no hesitation in granting loans on hundis unsecured by 
any commercial documents or otherwise or on purjas and khatapeta 
accounts. We are satisfied^ that the relation between these bankers 
and their customers is cordial. 
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393. Relation, with Joint Stock Banks, Imperial Bank, etc. — In the 

city of Calcutta, indigenous banking firms of repute can avail themselves 
of the rediscounting facilities offered by the Imperial Bank. Some 
indigenous bankers have business relations with the Exchange Banks, 
A few of the -Joint Stock Banks in Calcutta also undertake rediscounting 
of hundis. The discount rate charged by the Imperial Bank is gene- 
rally the same as the bank rate. It goes up by 1 per cent, in times of 
tight money market and down by A to lA per cent, when the market 
is easy. The total value of the hundis discounted by the Imperial 
Bank in Calcutta diiriug the year ending 31st Maich 1929 was approxi- 
mately Rs. 14,10,00,000 and the amount for the whole of Bengal was 
about Its. 1-5,20,00,000. But in the mufas.sal it has been stateil U\a‘ 
the branches of the Imperial Bank evince a lack of sympatliy in their 
attitude towards tlie indigenous bankers. Evidence has l)een received 
from two firms in' Dacca that the local branch of the Imperial Bank 
refuses to rediscount hundis bearing the endorsements of even the firnns- 
of highest repute in Dacca town. A complaint has also been made that 
the Imperial Bank .does not afford any special facility or consideration 
even to the old, reliable and substantial Indian banking firms, fsi one- 
case a cheque for a large amount was dishonoured because it exceeded 
the amount lying to the credit of the firm by a paltry sum, although 
the cheque wa.s drawn by a firm which deals with the Bank in lakhs 
of rupees a year. 

394. The indigenous bankers have no dealings whatever with 
co-operative banks or loan offices, 

395. Among the.se bankers thencselvos the relation is always cordiaL 
They provide one another with financial accoinmodation on liberal terms. 

S9G. Facilities required. — Yarious .sugge.stions have been made to us 
about the facilities that should be extended to this class of bankers. Of 
these, those that merit serious con.sideration are discussed below: — 

(1) Complaints have been made that the interests of indigenous 
bankers are often prejudiced by the award of low interest and allowing 
repayments by small instalments made by the civil courts in suits 
instituted for the recovery of loans, and it was suggested that some 
statutory provisions should be made to prohibit such awards and 
methods of repayment. We cannot agree to this proposal. The low 
rate of interest is awarded presumably bj’- the operations of the Usuri- 
ous Loans Act and in this respect we do not think that the discretion 
of the court should be fettered in any way. Payment by instalments 
is also ordered only when the court is satisfied that this is the only way 
by which the debt can be discharged without ruining the debtor. We 
think it would be wrong to interfere with the discretion of courts in 
such cases. 

(2) It has been proposed that the privileges of the Bankers' Books 
Evidence Act, 1891, should be extended to indigenous bankers. We 
are not prepared to endorse this proposal unless the indigenous bankers- 
satisfy the authorities that their books are properly maintained. 

' (3) It has been suggested that the provisions of section 59 of the 

Transfer of Property Act regarding equitable mortgages should be 
extended to important trading centz-es such as Dacca and Warayanganj. 
At present such mortgages are not allowed in any place in Bengal 
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e:.cept m the presidency town. In the previous chapter we have 
supported this proposal provided the interest of second and subsequent 
mortgagees are safeguarded by the registration of the equitable 
mortgages, 

(4) A loan advanced on the security of immovable property held bv 
proprietors who are governed by the Mitakshara law of inheritance can 
be cballenged by any minor proprietor after attaining his majority, 
i Jus tact makes an advance on such security a very risky transaction 

operation of this law. 

vye tully recognise the difficulty, but as the problem affects other pro- 
vinces much more than Bengal, we think this should be consideied 
in the Central Committee. 


(5) Some firms have suggested that the following facilities should 
be granted : — 


(u) The Imperial Bank should allow cash credits to indigenous 
bankers on joint promissory notes, 

(b) the Imperial Bank should agree to discount or re-discount trade 

bills of all indigenous bankers, 

(c) the stamp duties on hundis should be reduced, 

(d) when the bank rate rises to 5 per cent, emergency currency 

should be issued *to relieve the monetary^ situation. 


We approve of the proposals (a) and (b), but are unable to make 
any_ recommendation. It rests with the Imperial Bank to extend its 
facilities for the benefit of the indigenous bankers under such condi- 
tions as appear to it to be necessary. The change proposed in (c) is 
desirable for the greater popularisation of the use of hundis and our 
recommendations are made in Chapter XV. As regards item {d} tJie 
issue of emergency currency is permitted only when the bank rate 
reaches 6 per cent. We cannot recommend that emergency currency 
should be issued when the bank rate is below 6 per cent., but we 
recommend that emergency currency should be issued to the extent of 
6 crores when the bank rate rises to 6 per cent, and to 6" crores more 
when the bank rate rises to 7 per cent. 

397. Complaints have been made that the high rate of interest offered 
by Government on Treasury Bills and Postal Cash Certificates has the 
effect of diverting funds from the indigenous bankers and it has been 
suggested that Government should not enter into any competition with 
them. The rates offered by Government are determined by the state 
of the money market and depends on the rates tendered. 

398. Licensing. — We have i-eceived suggestions' that an Act should 
be passed compelling all indigenous bankers to register themselves and 
take out a license for doing their business. We have given our an.tious 
consideration to this suggestion but we do not think that there is any 
urgent necessity for such a measure, for the amount of deposits taken 
from the public by such bankers in this province is insignificant anu 
the relations between them and their clients are such that no lega 
protection of the latter is necessary. But for the purpose of expansion 
and development of their business and for linking them 
organised money market it is essential that their bills should be inoi 
freely discounted by the Bankers’ bank as well as other banks. lo win 
confidence of these banks as well as of the wider public, we consider 
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io be imperatively necessaiy that they should be licensed and registered. 
To avoid opposition however the Act may be designed to provide for 
Tegistration on a voluntary basis at first and as an inducement, provi- 
sion maj^ be made in the Act for the bestowal of special privileges to 
licensed indigenous banks such as their recognition as banks by the 
Bankers^ bank in the matter of remittances, discounting of bills, etc., 
and by the Grovernment for the purpose of the Bankers’ Books Evidence 
Act. 

399. Publicity of accounts.— At present, the indigenous bankers 
■observe complete secrecy with regard to their opeiations and we 
anticipate a strong opposition to any proposal for compelling publicity 
of their accounts. It is extremely difficult to convince these bankers 
that the publicity will increase popularity, induce confidence, and help 
the expansion of their business, for ye believe that on account of their 
secrecy they are losing a considerable portion of their deposits. They 
are right to view with suspicion any interference with their business 
but publicity does not mean any interference and we are sanguine that 
if the operations of the proposed Act be kept confined to the submission 
■of annual audited balance sheets only and if some compensatory bene- 
fits are granted as proposed above, thej^ may submit to it without any 
serious opposition. It ihas been represented that these bankers are 
unable to write up and maintain accounts in an intelligible form and 
in consequence any measure for compulsory publication of their accounts 
will cause serious hardship. We consider that this apprehension is 
groundless for these bankers are thoroughly conversant with the com- 
plex business processes for which they maintain full accounts though 
in a very simple manner. Still, to disarm opposition we would sug- 
gest that as in the case of registration, the provision for submission of 
periodical balance sheets should be applicable only to the voluntarily 
registered indigenous bankers. 

400. Methods to secure stability and inspire confidence. — Some of 
the methods by which the indigenous bankers may and should inspire a 
greater degree of confidence in their operations have already been 
mentioned. They should issue pass-books to their depositors and graiit 
receipts in proper form acknowledging repayments either in full or in 
part of the loan. The standardisation of some of the credit instruments 
in common use among the indigenous bankers will be essentially 
necessary if the discount facilities are to be largely increased. A 
.statutory provision for some sort of periodical audit and inspection of 
their accounts by approved auditors will also prove helpful towards 
.increasing their credit in the estimation of the wider public. 

401. Linking with the general banking system. — ^We think there 
should be some measure of co-ordination between such bankers and other 
■credit institutions as recommended in previous paragraphs. We 
'consider that at present there is hardly any relation between them and 
the central money market, and there is no compelling necessity to make 
their hiindi rates move in consonance with the bank rate, although as 
a 'matter of fact their rates often change sympathetically with the bank 
rate. It has been suggested that measures should be concerted to make 
the position of the indigenous bankers approximate more and more to 
that of the London bill brokers. We do not think that such measures 
are feasible until a bill market is developed in the various trade centres. 
We thiiTk that the Bankers’ bank should make a systematic attempt to 
foster bill business in the cotintry. 


13 
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CHAPTER XIY. 


Other Indigenous Credit Agencies. 


MONEY-LENDERS. 


402. Extent. — Besides the indigenous bankers described in the 
previous okapter and the loan offices dealt with in the next, tke only 
other indigenous credit agency consists of tke vast multitude of money- 
lenders. _ They are to be found in every town and in many villages in 
tke province, and compromise all classes of people. Co-operative 
societies and loan offices kave in recent years been making efforts to 
oust tkem from tke fields of tkeir activity, but our information is tkat tke 
money-lenders are still flourisking as well as ever in every part of 
Bengal. 

403. Number. — In tke census report of 1921 tke number of actual 
workers under tke heading "bank managers, money-lenders, exchange 
and insurance agents, money-changers, brokers and tkeir employers” 
was 50,110 against 32,189 found in 1911. We estimate tkat among 
these, about 10 per cent, are bank managers, indigenous bankers, 
money-changers, insurance agents and brokers and tke rest are 
professional mony-lenders. Tke incidence of tke people included under 
this heading per lakk of tke population in tke different districts of 
tke province is shown in tke following table: — 



Number 
of money- 
lenders 


Number 
of money- 
lenders 

District,' 

per lakh 
of popula- 
tion. 

District. 

per lakh 
of popula- 
tion. 

Burdwan 

40 

Jalpaiguri 

56 

Birbkum 

.. -30 

Darjeehng 

70? 

Bankura 

26 

Rangpur 

82' 

Midnapur 

27 

Bogra 

12 - 

Hooghly 

.. 104 

Pabna 

^ 2L 

Howrah 

80 

Malda 

76. 

24-Parganas . . 

60 

Dacca 

.. 280- 

Calcutta 

31 

Mymensingh . . 

. . 175) 

Nadia 

. . 65 

Paridpur 

. . 150' 

Murskidabad . . 

45 

Bakarganj 

99* 

Jessore 

63 

Tippera 

. . 134 

Khulna 

28 

NoakhaU 

69- 

Kajshahi 

68 

Chittagong 

.. 14 

Dinajpur 

60 

Chittagong HIU Tracts 

9' 


[t will be noticed tkat in tke richer districts of Eastern Bengal the 
lumber of money-lenders is greater. It is also remarkable that the lates, 
)f interest chaz’ged by them are also higher. 

404. Classification. — The professional money-lenders, i-®” 
lersons whose principal source of income m money-lending,, may 
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diyicled into two classes, resident and itinerant. The former go by 
the generic name of mahajan, literally a great man, i.e., one possessed 
of more money than his neighbours. The itinerant money-lenders are 
chiefly Pathans fpm the North-Western Frontier locally known as 
Kabnl^, Punjabis or Peshawaris. Besides the professional money- 
lenders there are thoiisands of persons pursuing other occupations and 
only lending their surplus money as an investment, who may be 
called casual money-lenders. These comprise landlords, employers and 
sardars of labour, shop-keepers, pensioners, widows and professional 
^men. 

405, Most of the mahajans are Bengalees, but in recent years a good 
many M'anvaris and residents of other parts of India have taken ap 
the profession with conspicuous success. Some of the mahajans are 
rich people and have acquired landed properties and rank among the 
territoi'ial aristrocracy, but the majority both in towns and villages 
are small people owning small capitals, on the income of which they 
manage to maintain themselves and their families. They are chiefly 
■Hindus, but in the rural areas some Muhammadans can be found Avho 
either ignore their religious law against taking interest or evade it 
by taking interest in kind. Their number, however, is insignificant. 
The itinerant money-lenders are Muhammadans and have no fixed 
home in Bengal. Most of them go away to their homes during tlie 
summer and return to their activities in the winter. 

406 BorrowerSi — All classes of people are comprised in the 
clienteie of the mahajan. The principal bon-owers of the itinerant 
jnoney-lenders are the emploj^ees in mills and mines and labourers. 
They also lend money to the agriculturists and small traders in the 
mufdssai. The landlord usually comes to the financial assistance of his 
tenants when in difiiculty. A sardar of labourers and employees in 
mills, mines, factories or tea gardens, a durwan employed in any ofi&ce 
or a head servant in any gentleman’s establishment almost always makes 
advances to the people employed in the concern. Small shop-keepers 
often oblige their customers with cash loans. _ Many agriculturists who 
possess a surplus give loans to their needy neighbours. 

407. Purposes of loan. — ^Loans are given by the money-lenders for 
any and every purpose. The agriculturist boiTows for the cost of his 
cultivation, household expenses and payment of rent, the tradesman 
borrows for the purpose of his business, the landlord borrows to pay 
the kists of Government revenue or for purchasing landed property, 
and the professional man or an employee on fixed salary borrows to 
meet expenses for medical treatment and education of "children. All 
classes of people borrow for social ceremonies, such as marriage or 
sradh. Many debts are incurred for payment of earlier debts and for 
litigation. An artisan has often .to borrow to purchase raw materials. 

408. Methods of business and securities. — (a) Mahajans . — In the 
rural areas the mahajan advances cash as well as paddy. The loan of 
paddy -'is generally taken for the purpose of maintenance during the 
period between sowing and harvest. Many mahajans, who are also 
engaged in trade, make advances of cash during this season 'for the 
purpose of securing the produce of the cultivator. This system of dadan 
has been described in chapter YII (paragraph 178). These loans are 
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oidinarily given without any _ security. Some idans are granted on 
piomissorj notes witliout security, or on the guarantee of a third party, 
rile inahajan also grants loans on the pledge of jewellery or other movable 
properties, such as brass utensils. The majority of the loans given to 
owners of house properties or landed estates are secured by morto-ao-es 
Ihe usual form of mortgage is the simple mortgage, but mortgages°by 
eonchtional sale {hot kohala) and English mortgages are not unknown, 
tn Calcutta equitable mortgages made by the delivery of the title 
deeds of immovable property are quite common. Unless the'mahajan 
has cultivation^ of his own, he does not accept any usufructuary 
nioitgage {hhai hliolasi). Uoans are also granted by mahajans on 
hat-chitas, described in the previous chapter. 


409. (6) Itinerant money-lenders . — The advances made by the 

itinerant money-lenders used, to be very informal and no , bonds or 
written acknowledgments were taken, but in recent .years some formality 
has crept in, and we have come across books of printed promissoiy notes 
in English on 'which the signatures or more often the thumb impressions 
of the borroivers are taken. A specimen of such a promissory note 
is given in Appendix A to this chapter (page 201). Another form of 
loan given by these men, as well as by the sardar class and other petty 
monej^-lenders when dealing with borrowers in receipt of weekly wages, 
is the instalment or kist system, by which a loan of Es. 8 'is repaid in 
nine weeks by an instalment of one rupee every week. The itinerant 
money-lender, as well as the Marwari merchant money-lender, gets the 
borrower to sign a promissoiy note, stipulating that the loan shall 
be repaid in any of the several districts mentioned in the note, so that if 
the boi rower defaults fhe creditor could sue and obtain an uncontested 
decree in a distant place ..and then execute it at the place where the 
debtor resides. A specimen of such a promissory note. is given in 
Appendix B of this chapter. A common business of almost all these 
itinerant money-lenders is to sell Avarm clothing on credit at a price 
which Avell covers a usurious rate of interest. These debts are usually 
recoA'ered in the next cold weather. 


410. (c) Casual money-lenders . — ^The methods of the casual money- 

lenders are very similar to those of the professional. When the loans 
are small and given to a well-known neighbour, no security is ordinarily 
demanded. Pledge of ornaments and Jiousehold utensils are often 
taken. Among professional men, pleaders are known to make advances 
on mortgage of landed property. 


411 . Eepayments of principal and payment of interest are usually 
entered by the money-lenders on the back of the bond, and no separate 
receipt is ever given. When the account is in the form of a hat-cnita, 
these items are entered in it. When the loan is completely repaid, tiie 
bond is returned to the borrower and the hat-chita account is closed. 
Almost all'maha-jans insist on the punctual payment of interest, tor tiiis 
forros their principal source of income. _ They seldom press 
payment of the principal before the expiry of the period of limitation, 
unless the securities are found to be inadequate. 


412. Proportion of secured and unsecured loan3.--We have tried to 
iscertaiu from the witnesses the proportion that subsists betwe 
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Appendix A. 


Dated 22nd March im. 

On demand I promise to pay to Haidar Khan and ^Mahammad Yar 
Khan or order the sum of Rs. 22 (twenty-two) cash witk 

intere-t at the rate of a. 1 p. G (one anna and six pies) per lupee 
per month or per cent, per month for vahie received in 

cash. 

At zillah Calcutta. 24-Pargana‘5, Howrah, Alipur, Sealdah. Rarasat^ 
Serampur, Ilooghly, Burdwan, Birhhum, Purulia, Giridih, Hhanhad, 
;^fanl)l^^n, Hazaribag, Ranaghat. Khulna, Barisal. Kadia, Midnapur, 
Mokaina, Kaliniati, Magura, Borhampur, Dacca, Murshidahad,. 
Rangpur, Cuttack, Dhuhri. Assam, Singhbhum, Allahabad, Lucknow,. 

. Bankipiir, Patna, Gawnpui*, Ranchi, Asansol. 


Appendix B. 

m 


On demand I /we .iointly and severally jiromise to pay lo Babit 
Bai.inath ^farwari or order either at Asansol. Purulia, damalpur,. 
Dhanhad, .Tullunder, Bhagalpur, Begusarai, Gaya, Hooghly, Burdwan, 
Howrah, or at Calcutta the sum of nipees together witlv 

inteiest thereon at the rate of Rs. As. per cent, per montli 
until realization for value received in 
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CHAPTER XIV-A, 


Loan offices. 


4^0. Banking system depends on environment — The banking system 

local circumstances, partly economic and 
partly historical There may not be any conscious design to suit the 
cm iroument, but ultimately the circumstances mould the constitution; 
A classical example is furinshed by the Bank of England which tried to 
maintain a monopoly of joint stock banking by various restrictive 
measures, but ultimately it became the bankers’ bank aiding and 
developing the business of all joint stock banks as far as possible. The 
■special feature of Bengal loan offices is also a reflex of certain economic 
-and historical facts. T\ hat we mean In' loan offices has been discussed 
an Chapter III and need not be repeated here. 


421. Factors giving rise to loan offices — (a) permanent Settlement. 

Tlie most important factor giving rise to these institutions is the 
Permanent Settlement of 1798, which made landed property a more 
Taluable form of investment in Bengal than in otlier parts of India, 
■where -land revenue is subject to periodical revision. But land revenue 
■fixed in perpetuity in 1793 was inordinate!}' high and was exacted with 
the utmost rigour. Some of the zamindars saved themselves from ruin 
By creating permanent tenures in their estates. This process went on 
■with the subsequent growth of population and the rise of prices. These 
factors reduced the incidence of the land tax and a large class^ of 
intermediaries arose between the zamindars and the actual raiyat. 
TJefore the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, the raiyat’a 
"right to his holdings was quite undefined and the lending of money to 
him under such conditions was very risky. It is to finance the 
zamindars and the superior classes of intermediaries Hire the patnidars 
•-and the dar-patiiidars and other permanent tenure-holders that the 
necessity was felt for a special class of banking institutions making 
■advances on the mortgage of land. This need was met by indigenous 
bankers in early British days, but -with their gradual decline, the only 
lending agency was the private money-lender, whose rate of interest was 
"wery high. 


422. (b) Act VII of 1860. — This state of things continued t'll the 

Tsixties of the last century when Act VII of 1860 granted the privilege of 
limited liability to joint stoclr banks in India. It is interesting to note 
that the same principle was extended to bank shares in England only 
in 1858, though the liability for notes issued still remained unlimited as 
before. This Act made it" possible for joint stock banks with limited 
liability to take up the work hitherto undertaken by private money- 
lenders. 


423. (c) Example of the Land Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd.— The 

intelligentsia of Bengal were not slow to take adi'aiitage o a 
opportunity. While in other provinces joint stock commercial banKS 
were started in the ’sixties and ’seventies, the development in -Bengal 
was along the line of land mortgage banking. There was a^ady one 
such institution in the province, viz., the Land Mortgage Bank ot India, 
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Ltd., incorporated in London in 1863, wliicli tlirougli its agency in 
Calcutta, n-as doing coiisiderable business. This served a.s aii object 
lesson for Bengali enterprise in this direction. 

424. Earliest loan offices< — The first loan office vas the Faridpur 
Loan Office, Limited, founded in 1865 in the town of Faridpur and 
2 'cgistered on 4th llarch 1871. Started by middle class people with 
moderate means, its paid-up capital was quite small and unlike the Land 
Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd., which had floated £1,000,000 of 
•debentures in London within three years of its establishment, the 
Faridpur Loan Office, Ltd., had to rely mainly on deposits for its working 
4'unds. It was not possible for a mufa^sal loan company to raise its 
iunds by long-term debentures. I'he next loan ofiice was the Tipjjera 
Loan Office, litd., registered on 2o(h March J871. This was followed by 
■the Mymensingh Loan Ofiice, Ltd., started in the town of lamalpur in 
1873 and by the Barisal Loan Office. Lid., at Barisal during tlu' same 
year. 'I'hen came the Bogra Loan Office, Ltd., registered on 5th 
i^ovember 1874. though a small loan as'^ociation appears to have been 
started at Bogra as early as 1872. In September 1875, another loan 
■office was registered. This was the Nasirahad Loan Office, Ltd., which 
was started in the town of ilymensingh. Thus within five years, six 
loan companie.s had been ostahli.-^hed, one in Faridpur, two in the 
disinci of Mymensingh, one in Tippera, one in Bogra and one in 
Bakargauj. ail of which have been carrying on business up to the 
present- time. 

425. Progress till 1900. — During the next twenty year-s, the rale of 
progress was far from rapid, hut it was during this period that the 
movement spread to the districts of Jessore. Dacca, Koakhali, Bangpnr, 
Ldmina and Jalpaiguri. Of the loan, offices registered during this 
period, seventeen are still carrying on business. One reason for such 
slowness of growth was that this was a period of falling prices. But 
two of the “Big Five” of the loan offices were started during tlie 
period. These are the Talpniguri Banking and Trading Corporation, 
Ltd., and the Bangpur Ijoan Ofiice, Ltd., registered in 1887 and 1894, 
resjieetivcly. 

426. Humber of loan offices registered. — From 1905-06, the growth 
of loan offices has maintained on the whole a steadily upward tendency. 
This was the period of the swadeshi movement, which gave an 
impetus to the development of banking iu the country. . The loan offices 
in the mufassal received also a new impulse. Another favourable 
influence at work was the ri.se of prices udiich led to an inflation of 
land values and an increase in the demand for advances from loan 
■offices. The widespread hank failures in jN’orthern and Western India 
in 1913-14 and the outbreak of the War temporarily checked the growth 
of these institutions. The registrations fell from 21 in 1913-14 to 4 in 
1911-15. Throughout the War period, the number of hanking 
institutions registered in the province was quite small. It was only in 
1919-20 that the total number of registrations reached. 25. It rose to 
45 during the next j^ear. But in 1922-23, it fell again to 27. Since 
then there has been a rapid growth. The largest floatation was in 
1928-29 when as many as 164 loan offices were registered. It appears 
that loan companies formed 51 per cent, of the total registrations of 
•companies in Bengal during the year, while trading and manufacturing 
•companies constituted 31 per cent, and the remainder only 18 per cent. 
In 1923-24, the corresponding figures were 20, 46 and 34 per cent. 
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CHAPTER XIV-A. 


420. 


Loan offices. 
Banking system depends on environmentr 


„ . w - - - , — - — — Tile banking' system 

f ^ local circumstances, partly economic and 

paifh liistorical. Ibcre may not be any conscious design to suit tbe 
environinont, but ulfnuately tbe circumstances mould tbe constitution 
A classical example is furnished by tbe Bank of England which tried to 
maintain a monopoly of joint stock banldng by various restrictive 
measures, but ultimately it became the bankers' bank aidino- and 
developing tbe business of all joint stock banks as far as possible. The 
special feature of Bengal loan offices is also a reflex of certain economic 
'Hna liistoricnl f;ic1s, hat we mean ])y loan offices has been discussed 
.in Chapter III and need not be repeated here. 


421. Factors giving rise to loan offices — (a) permanent Settlement. 

The most important factor giving rise to these institutions is tbe 
Permanent Settlement of J79'3, which made landed property a more 
rahiablc form of inyestmeui in Bengal than in other parts of India, 
'where land revenue is subject to periodical revision. But land revenue 
■fixed in perpetuity in 17.93 was inordinaiely high and was exacted with 
■fhe utmost rigour. Some of the zamindars saved themselves from ruin 
By creating permanent tenures in their estates. This process went on 
•with the subsequent growth of population and tbe rise of prices. These 
factors reduced the incidence of the laud tax and a large class of 
intermediaries aro=e between the zamindars and the actual raiyat. 
Before the passing of tlie Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885, the raiyat’s 
lught to his holdings was quite undefined and the lending of money to 
liim under such conditions was very risky. It is to finance tbe 
zamindars and the superior classes of intermediaries like tbe patnidars 
•■nnd tbe dar-patuidars and other permanent tenure-holders that the 
necessity was felt for a special class of banking institutions making 
■advances on tbe mortgage of land. This need was met by indigenous 
bankers in early British days, but with their gradual decline, the only 
lending agency was the private money-lender, whose rate of interest was 
wery high. 


422. (b) Act VII of 18G0. — This state of things continued tTl the 
-sixties of the last century when Act YII of 1860 granted the privilege of 
limited liability to joint stock banks in India. It is interesting to note 
that tbe same principle was extended to bank shares in England only 
in 1858, though the liability for notes issued still remained unlimited as 
before. This Act made it' possible for joint stock banks with limited 
liability to take up the work hitherto undertaken by private money- 
lenders. 


423. (c) Example of the Land Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd.— The 

intelligentsia of Bengal were not slow to take advantage oi le 
opportunity. While in other provinces joint stock commercial bants 
were started in the 'sixties and 'seventies, the development m 
was along the line of land mortgage hanking. There was 
such institution in the province, viz., the Land Mortgage Bank of In , 
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Xitd., incorporated in London in - 1863, wliicli tlirough its agency in 
Oalcutta, was doing considerable business. This served as an object 
lesson .for Bengali enterprise in this direction. 


424, Earliest loan offlcesi — The first loan office was the Faridpur 
Loan Office, Limited, founded in 1865 in the town of Faridpur and 
xegistered on 4th March 1871, Started by middle class people with 
moderate means, its paid-up capital was quite small and unlike the Land 
Mortgage Bank of India, Ltd,, which had floated £1,000,000 of 
•debentures in London within three years of its establishment, the 
Faridpur Loan Office, Ltd,, had to relj' mainly on deposits for its working 
funds. It was not possible for a niufassal loan company to raise its 
funds by long-term debentures. The next loan office was the Tippera 
Loau Office, Ltd,, registered on 25th March 1871, This was followed by 
the Mymensingh Loan Office, Ltd., started in the town of Jamalpur in 
1873 and by the Barisal Loan Office, Ltd., at Barisal during the same, 
year. Then came the Bogra Loan Office, Ltd., registered on 5th 
November 1874, though a small loan association appears to have been 
started at Bogra as early as 1872. In September 1875, anotlier loan 
■office was registered. This was the Nasirabad Loan Office, Ltd., which 
was started in the town of Mymensingh. Thus within five years, six 
loan companies had been established, one in Faridpur, two in the 
■district of M 3 'mensingli, one in Tippera, one in Bogra and one in 
Bakarganj, all of which have been carrying on business up to the 
present- time. 


425. 'Progress till 1900. — During the next twenty years, the rate of 
progress was far from rapid, but it was during this period that the 
movement spread to the districts of Jessore, Dacca, Noakhali, Bangpur, 
Bhulna and Jalpaiguri. Of the loan offices registered during this 
period, seventeen are still carrying on business. One reason for such 
•slowness of growth was that this was a period of falling prices. But 
two of the “Big Five” of the loan offices were started during the 
period. These are the Jalpaiguri Banking and Trading Corporation, 
Ltd., and the Bangpur Loan Office, Ltd., registered in 1887 and 1894, 
respectively. 


426. Humber of loan offices registered. — From 1905-06, the growth 
of loan offices has maintained on the whole a steadilj^ upward tendencj". 
This was the period of the swadeshi movement, which gave an 
impetus to the development of banking in the country. . The loan offices 
in the mufassal received also a new impulse. Another favourable 
influence at work was the rise of prices which led to an inflation of 
land values and an increase in the demand for advances from loan 
•offices. The widespread bank failures in Northern and Western India 
in 1913-14 and the outbreak of the War temporarily checked the "rowth 
of these institutions. The registrations fell from 21 in 1913-14 fn 4 In 
1914.15. Througkout the War period, the number of bantin" 

small. It ,vas onlv iS 

1919-20 that the total number of registrations reached. 25 Tf f 
45 during the next year. But in 1922-23, it fell ao-niTi in 97 ™ 

then there has been a rapid growth. The lai-es 
1928-29 when as many as 164 loan offices were ren-istered' If 
that loan companies formed 51 per cent, of flip '• / ^ 

-companies in Bengal during the year, while tradino- an of 

companies constituted 31 per cent, and the remainder 
In 1923-24, the corresponding figures were ^nf!' 
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427. .*ncrease in. the number at work.— Side by side with tHe 

increase m registrations, tbe number of. loan offices and banks at worlc 
lose rapi(£y. Tlie total number, at worlc was onh^ 103 in 1914-16. It 
reached c9J on the 31st of March 1929. Out of these, 17 were companies 
which either do not conform to our definition of loan offices or 
companies in process of liquidation, althoug’h their names were not 
finally reiucived from the register. If these 17 are excluded, the total- 
number of loan offices at work was 782, out of which only 26 were in 
Galcuttu and the rest in the mufassal. The growth of loan offices in 
Bengal during the last 15 years may be seen from the graphs printed 
below and on the following page, showing the number of loan- offices 
registered year by year and the number working at the end of- each- 
year. The figures have been taken from the Annual lleports of the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies in Bengal and include some com- 
mercial joint stock banks, registered in the province. The number of 
such institutions is so insignificant that the graphs may be taken to 
represent fairly the growth of loan offices. 



428. A loan office outside Bengal in Gooch Behar Stat^— Outside 
the British territory in Bengal there is an important loan office in; the 
Cooch Behar State, • called the Gooch Behar Bank, pd., which is 
guaranteed by the Durbar. The latter undertakes to coffin bute a 
sum not exceeding B-s. 3,00,000 for meeting the liabilities of le an 
in the event of its being wouud^ up and in consideration of is <_ 
been given predominant control in its management. Accor ing o 
balance sheet for the year ending 31st December 1928, it had a paid- 
up capital of Es. TS,.580. a reseixc fund of Es. 26,000 and djosif, 
a^oTeiatiii'>’'Ils 2.00,683. The bank opens current account amt 
dTs^ounts bills, but it has made considerable advances against mortgage. 











429. Distribution' of loan offices within the province. — The loan 
offices in Bengal' are bj' no means uniformly distributed over the whole 
province. The- largest number is to be found in Eastern and Northern 
Bengal, while in '\Vestern Bengal, specially in the Burdwan Division, 
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^ the number is very limited. As the different districts vary in size, the 
mere number of loan offices does not show their density. The table on 
the next page shows (1) the number of loan offices and (2) the number 
of loan offices per 1,000 square miles in each district. 

4d0. It appears from the table that the largest number of loan 
offices is in Mymensingh, which is the biggest district in Bengal, but 
the number of loan offices per 1,000 square miles is the highest in 
Bogra, one or the smallest •districts. Next comes Mymensingh, while 
llangpur is an^easy third. 



Kame of district. 


Area of tlie 
district in 
square milesj 


Total 
number of 
loan ofSees 
in the 
district. 


Bt7EDWA2f Division'. 

1 Burdwan 

2 Birbhum 

3 Bankura 

4 iVEdnapore 
o HoogMy 

6 Howrah 


Peesidency Division (excluding 

CALCUTTA). 

7 24-Parganas 

8 Nadia 

9 Murshidabad 

10 Jessore . . 

11 Kh\ibia 


Dacca Division. 

12 Dacca 

13 Mymensingh 

14 Paridpur 

15 Bakarganj 


Chittagong Division. 

16 Chittagong 

17 Noakhali 

18 Tippera 

Rajshahi Division, 

19 Rajshahi 

20 Pabna 

21 Bogra 

22 Rangpur 

23 Dinajpur 

24 Jaipaiguri 

25 Darjeeling 

26 Malda 


2,703 


1,753 

1 

2.625 


5,055 

2 

1,188 

1 

530 

2 

4,856 

2 , 

2,778 

6 

2,121 

6 

2,904 

16 

4,730 

14 

2,723 

32 

6,238 

251 

2,371 

42 

3,490 

17 

2,497 

9 

1,515 

15 

2,560 

47' 

2,620 

35 

1,678 ' 

40 

1.379 

73 

3,496 

105 

3,946 

20 

2,931 , 

15 

1,164 

2 

1,833 

8 


Number of 
loan offices 
in the 
district per 
1,000 square- 
miles. 


•4 

• 8 - 

3*8. 


•4 

2 - 2 . 

2-8 

5'5- 

3-2- 


11 -T 
40 •2- 
17 -7 
4-6. 


3-6 

9-6- 

18*4 


13-0 
23 -8. 
52-9- 
30-1 
6-1 
6-1 
1-7 
1-3 


Summary table for Loart OfUced 
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exceed lls. 10 laklis^^^ 'R'orking fund exceeds Es. 5 laklis, but does not 
exceed woikmg fund exceeds' Ee. 1 lakb, but does not 

exceed Ee^TlIkh!'' ^^,000, but does not 




Class vn.- 


-■\Vbose uorking fund does not exceed Es. 25,000. 


. of .offices belonging to these classes for Trliich 

ii^orination was available, is given in Appendix VII. Out of 782 loan 
offices, as many as 400 wein started after 1925-2G. These new companies 
belong mostly to Classes VI fl»d VII. Por 77 companies of Class VI 
and of Class \ II, detailed information as to paid-up capital, reserve 
t um.. , depo.si I, etc., was available. For most of the companies established 
before 1925-26, the Committee had similar information. The details 
collected wliich have been given in Appendix VII, have been 
summarised in tlie table shomi on the following page. 


405. Total working fund of loan offices^If may be noted here that 
most of the figures in the table refer to the year 1928-29, but with regard 
to a few companies, the latest balance .sheet was not available ui 
the office of the Eegistrar of Joint Stock Companies and earlier 
balance sheets liad to be used. But the figures of practically all the 
older loan offices liave been entered in the table, which thus fairly 
represenls the jiresent financial condition of these institutions. If we 
assume that ihc 400 new Joan offices were distributed between Class VI 
and Class VII in the same proportion as the companies for which 
returns are available, 150 belonged to Class VI and 250 to Class VII. 
Including these, tlie total working fund of loan offices in Bengal 
amounts to something like 9 crores of rupees. 


4o6. Analysis of the table. — Certain interesting facts are quite 
patent from this table. The loan offices in general have not attracted 
deposits out of all proportion to their paid-up capital and reserve fund. 
Tlio ma.lorit,y of deposits in all classes of loan offices is_ short (i.e., 
repayable at short notice, not exceeding one month) and intennediate 
("i.e,, repayable within two years). There is hardly any distinction in 
practice between deposits which are repayable without any previous 
notice after a fixed period and deposits which are repayable only after 
previous notice for the stipulated period. ror,_ the tendency among the 
depositors in loan offices nowadays is to submit a notice of withdrawal 
at the time when intermediate and long-term (i.e., repayable within two 
years or after two years) deposits are first made. V hatever maj 
be said of the nature of the . deposits, the total amount does 
not appear to be nnduly large in proportion to paid-up capital 
reserve fund. But the percentage of reserve ^d to 
very low in the case of loan offices of Classes V, VI and VII, 
which companies are of quite recent origin. The paid-up capital « , 

last two clLes is also very small. In fact, the loan offices ij 
do not form a homogeneous body. Tbe functions and problems 
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I- that some ne«- loan offices in the 

Ujsti'n; s of Jij)pera and Mymcnsjnjrh have b(3en accepting deposits this 
year a< lo per cent, per anmnn. A few months ago the anthorities of 
« 1 . 0 -vI.v stm io; ’o™ "'11^ llic .Ji.sirict of Myo.oosiogh were nniious to 
ha\c a de])OMt oi 31s, 10,000 at 24 per cent, per annum. Wmn such 
liigiJ rate'; of inteiest are being paid on deposits, it is no wonder that 
nionev ]-• being lent li.y them at still higher rates among the more 
involved cnitnalor.s, wlio cannot obtain loans from older institutions on 
more tnvourablo ierms. ^’he nsnnl rates for loans of some of the newer 
loan offices are quoted below’: — 


Interest per cent, per annum charged on loans. 


Name of loan office. 

Against 

mortgage. 

On simple 
bond. 

Gossaibari MnliajnJi Bank, Ltd, 

24 to 28J 

28J to 374 

Narundi Banking and ''Trading Co., Ltd. 

i 

39j to 50} ^ 

32} to 87 

Gopalpur Bank, Ltd. 

f 18.J to 374 

i 18 J to 374 

Pnllirnangal Bank, Ltd. 

12 to 15 

15 to SO 

Brahmanbaria Kamaln Bank, Ltd. . . 

15 to 48 

12 to 48. 

Kunclabari Beservo Bank, Ltd. 

33 

21 to 112 


442. Future danger. — TJiore is a wide misgiving that these loan 
oOiees will be the first to stifi'er in times of agricultnral distress, when 
the majority of their bonower.s will be unable to pa.y the interest, not to 
spealc of tlic principal. vSome of the loan offices in the Brahmanbaria 
subdivision are alreaclj^ experiencing this difficult^'- after the floods of 
la.Ht year, Moreover, mo.st of the loan offices of Classes VI and VII 
have no reserve fund worth the name. The average reserve fund 
for T7 loan offices of Class VI is 14 per cent, and for 122 loan offices 
of Class VII it is 5 per cent, of their paid-np capital. The average 
■umrkiug fund of loan offices of Class VII is Es. 13,799 only. The 
failure of aii investment of a few tliousands of rupees may compel such 
a company to close its doors. 


443. Rapid growth of too many small banks needs regulation.— 

Such failure will affect the credit not onlj; of the new companies, but 
also of the old ones. Its immediate effect will be loss to depositors and a 
set-baclc in the development of all class of credit organisation in the 
province. Too many small loan offices and their rapid growth theretore 
need regulation. Even a champion of laissez-faire policy idie Aclam 
Smith advocated, the regulation of small banks on the ground that tne 
liberty of the few, in their case, endangered the liberts^ of the many. 
Though the small loan banks in Bengal started I’ecently, have no powei 
of issuing notes like the English banks, Adam Smith s argumen 
State regulation is quite applicable to the former. 
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444. Recent failures of loan offices. — It is true that there has not 
yet been any Avidespread failure among loan offices. But at least 17 
mufassal loan offices, 7 of which were started after the War, went into 
liquidation during the period 1914-28. The list printed is not a big 
Dne, but it shows that the danger is ahead. 


No. 

Date of 
registration. 

Name of company. 

District. 

* Date of 
liquidation. 

1 

29-8-1911 

Moslem Sahajya Samity,Ltd. 

Chittagong 

6-5-1914. 

2 

16-9-1912 

Daulatpur Paraspar Sahajya 
Bliander, Ltd. 

Noaldiali 

25-2-1915. 

.3 

14-8-1914 

Friends’ Pro\ddeut and 

Banking Co., Ltd. 

Bakarganj 

15-4-1918. 

4 

25-6-1913 

Sledini Bandliab Provident 
and Banking Co., Ltd. 

Mdnapore 

17-12-1918. 

5 

7-10-1912 

i 

Hindusthan Provident and 
Banking Co., Ltd. 

Chittagong 

14-3-1919. 

6 

21-3-1918 

Kuliadahir Loan Co., Ltd. . . 

Klmlna 

16-8-1920. 

7 

8-7-1922 

1 

Faridabad Loan and Agncul- 
tural Corporation, Ltd. 

Dacca 

22-10-1922. 

8 

11-8-1920 

Bhanga Commercial Bank, 
Ltd. 

Faridpur 

24-3-1923. 

9 

31-3-1922 

Federation Bank,, Ltd. 

— / 

Rajshahi 

7-8-1923. 

10 

26-5-1920 

Dursuna Banidng and 

Trading Co., Ltd, 

Nadia 

28-3-1924. 

11 

16-1-1917 

Gumustapur Krishi Bank, 
Ltd. 

Malda 

20-4-1924. 

. 12 

9-6-1922 

Bagerhat Commercial Bank, 

' Ltd. 

Khulna 

21-7-1925. 

13 

23-5-1913 

Kuslithia Unioji Bank, Ltd. 

Nadia 

23-8-i925. 

14 

22-10-1918 

Bakarganj Loan Co., Ltd. . . 

Bakarganj 

30-7-1926. 

15 

22-1-1920 

Mutual Loan Fund 

Chittagong 

8-3-1928. 

16 

12-11-1917 

Damukdia Bharamara Bank, 
Ltd. 

Nadia 

19-12-1928. 

17 

28-6-1922 

Bengal Loan and Trading 
Corporation, Ltd. 

Klmlna 

19-12-1928. 
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445 Amalgamation the true remedy^What is the remedy? The 
obvious remedy so far as the existing institutions are concerned, is that 
they should nmalgamaie, so that instead of numerous small institutions 
in the .same area with ridiculously small capital and unhealthy competi- 
tion among them, there would he a few bigger institutions with larger 
resources and moi-e economical management. But unless they do so 
voluntarily (of which there seems to be very little hope) it is ^difficult 
to suggest any practical means of compelling them to do so. 

44G. Minimum paid-up capital and subscribed capital for new com- 
panieSi — Jo guard against the floatation of very small loan companies, 
we recommend a minimum subscribed capital of Es. 50,000 and a 
minimum paid-up capital of Es. 25,000 for small banks and loan offices 
to be started in future. IVith regard to existing loan companies 
having a lower paid-up capital, we re(‘ommend legislation on the lines 
of section 4 of Indian Life Assurance Companies Act (YI of 1912), 
requiring a deposit in securities with Government so as to make their 
existing paid-up capital -plvs Government deposit equal to Es. 25,000. 
One effect of this will be that small loan offices in the same area which 
can neither raise their sliare capital nor furnish Government deposit, 
will have to amalgamate. But those who wish to carry on their business 
with their scanty sliare capital will make a deposit of securities with 
the Government, to safeguard the interests of their depositors. 

447. Disproportionate authorised capital. — Another defect 
noticeable in the floatation of several new loan offices, from which most 
of older loan companies are free, is that the authorised capital is too 
large in proportion to the subscribed capital. 


0 

No. 

Date of 
registration. 

Name of company. 

Authorised. 

Sub- 

scribed. 

Paid up 
capital. 

1 

8-3-192G 

Pallimangal Bank, Ltd. 

Rs. 

2,50,000 

1 

Es. 

25,000 

Rs. 

10,000 

2 

11-3-192G 

Sliyamganj Bank, Ltd.. 

1,00,000 

7,210 

3,605 

3 

14-5-192G 

Jaipaiguri National Bank, 

1,00,000 

7,210 

3,605 

4 

1 

28-9-192G 

Ltd. 

Jaraalpur Bank, Ltd. . . 

1,00,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5 , 

10-12-192G 

Tripura Popular Bank, 

1,00,000 

6,010 

5,940 

1 

6 

4-2-1927 

Ltd. 

Comilla Model Bank, Ltd. 

1,00,000 

13,300 

4,160 

7 

11-3-1927 

Kalikatcha Chakshar 

20,000 

1,630 

1,630 

8 

14-3-1927 

Moslem Bank, Ltd. 
Tulshighat Bank, Ltd. 

1,00,000 

12,810 

2,690 

9 

21-5-1927 

Eangpur Commercial 

1,00,000 

20,500 

2,005 

10 

4-7-1927 

Bank, Ltd. 

Dayamayee Industry 

1,00,000 

8,950 

2,925 

11 

23-1-1928 

and Bank, Ltd. 
Brahmanbaria Bankers 

7,00,000 

21,000 

8,537 

12 

23-3-1928 

Union, Ltd. 

Kundabari Reserve, 

50,000 

1,590 

1,590 


Bank, Ltd. 

i 

i 

— 
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older and tlie bigger bank? 'J^ppea/from ^b? taWe belo^N*. 

- Government — es, as „c mHo oC 

rve fund investment in Govem- 
to paid-up mentsecuntiosto 

"capital. 


paid-up capital. 


Class I •• ■' 74 50 

Class II • * ‘ * 07 "Jo 

Class III • • * ‘ 44 9 

is true tliat the remaining groups have smaller porcentar" 
vatio® -'but tiei* depoaifs are also small. In v.ew ol tins, no speer 

recoinuieBclcition seems to og cnlied 101. . i 

457 E-oan offices to confine themselves to banking business.--Ii b 

been sn^^'ested by some witnesses that no loan offme should be allon ed 
cam o^any bt^iness other than banking, ^ot on y oan losses in 
subsidiary business swamp the banking profit, but tbeie aic 
ermallv fatal objections. But altbongb the suggested separation 
Ibeoretically sound, it is not at present practically feasible to -mlor- 
Apart from the difficulty of satisfactorily defining Ibe term bnnki 
business” all types of business cannot.be treated alike. 1 ' or install 
a distinction must be made between the management of landed propel 
and that of a shop or a motor service. In the former case, loan onu 
which advance mone}’^ on the secnrit5' of such property may have 
purchase it themselves in satisfaction of their debt. For although 
may yield a fair return on the capital, a forced sale would cause 1 
of funds to the hanks. The purchase of landed property as an inv< 
ment and not in satisfaction of the hank’s debt is rare. Our inforinnt 
is that the majority of loan offices consider the inanagenient of iain 
property troublesome and tiy to dispose of such property at the earli 
opportunity. The zaraindaiy business of loan offices does not at 
present stage calFfor special restriction. "With regard to other .=n 
diary businesses also, restriction cannot obviously he applied agni 
banks already in existence. But they slionld be required to ' di 
separate balance sheets and profit and loss accounts for hankinir j 
subsidiary businesses. With regard to new companies, the hie 
randuni of Association should be closely scrutinised and registval 
refused for preventing the evil. On the other hand, all sncTx inst 
tious, whether new or old, whether calling themselves hanks " 
companies, should be regarded as banks, entitling them to ' ! 

privileges and restrictions of banks. ' ' A 

458. Is commercial banking possible in the mufassal? 

witnesses have gone so far as to suggest that loan offices should not:' ' 
he restricted to banking, but that they should he required to' 
coniniercial hanking alone. Briefly their argunieiit is this. The 
of the deposits of most loan offices is either short or intermediate 
.he case of long-term deposits there is a pernicious custom ' al 

total depoSs “ataTuand lorW ®‘> 5 ' 20 Pa- cKt t 

mortgages as collateral securitv "wIib' security witli i 

fi-ptaal position .oSdT”:?, Si^-ed 
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securities, some witnesses Lave rightly pointed out 'the 

di&culty of purchasing and selling suph securities in the inufassal. 
ihey recommend jfcliat for investing their reserve funds loan offices in 
the mufassal should be allowed to open Post Office Savino-s Bank 
Accounts under rule 42 for Savings Banlc Public Accounts and should 
nave the same facilities with regard to withdrawals as the Co-operative 
bocieties, i.e. they may withdraw sums up to Ps. 3,000 from their 
accounts on three days’ notice a,t all post offices situated at district 
headquai-ters, where there is also a telegraph office and sums up to 
Rs. 3,000 on ten da 3 rs’_noiice from all other post offices. We recomniend 
this proposal. One witness has suggested that the present limit of postal 
cash certificates in the case of loan offices outside Calcutta, should be 
raised to Rs. 50,000 and that interest on such certificates should be 
allowed even within a year of the purchase, at least at the rate of 
iuterest for Savings Bank deposit. This will require greater provision 
of fimds for their redemption vdth the result that they will have to be 
issued at a higher price. Our recommendation is that the maximum 
hold’iio- of postal cash certificates in the case of mufassal loan offices 
should be raised to Rs. 20,000, but no change be made with regard to 
accrual of interest on such certificates. 


454. investment of reserve fund in Government securities. — If 

these two recommendations for affording better facilities through postal 
Savings Banks and cash certificates are given effect to bv the 
Government, small loan offices in the mufassal will find easily realisable 
securities whose values do not depreciate, for the investment of their 
xeserve funds. But the present difficulties of big loan offices for the 
investment of their reserve funds in^ Government securities in the 
absence of anjr local market will continue as before. It has been 
represented to our Committee that this difficultj’- is enhanced, as loans 
are not obtainable against such securities from the branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India, when necessary. A reference was made on this 
point to the Secretary and Treasurer of the Imperial Bank in'’ Calcutta 
and his replj^ is quoted below : — 

“As long as the borrowing powers of the loan offices nnd joint stock 
banks are clearly defined in the Memorandum and Articles of Associa- 
tion and the local Managers have power to pledge the securities and 
the Government Securities tendered as security- are in order, there 
should be no difficulty in obtaining advances from 'the Imperial Bank 
of India and the Bank welcomes such business.” 

455. The allegation that the Imperial Bank of India in its branches 
advances only a small percentage of the market value of Government 
securities does not appear to be correct. We have been informed by 
fhe Secretaiy and Treasurer that “the bank usual^ advances up to 95 
per cent, of’ the market value of such securities should prices however 
be fluctuating, this margin of 5 per cent, may be increased, but it 
never exceeds 10 per cent, of the market value.” It is true that fhe 
Imperial Bank of India have only a few branches in Bengal, but loan 
offices ma^' keep their investments in Government securities witu the 
Calcutta office of the Imperial Bank of India for safe custody or for 
h^’pothecation, the necessary -arrangements for advances being fixed iip 
beforehand. When the suggested and existing facilities are tiiUy 
availed of, the position will be considerably improved. Even now, the 
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achieve this purpose, the balance sheet should give more ^etaHs than 
at present To £ve only one instance, the details of the investment of 
the leserve fund should be given clearly mentioning at the same time 
if any portion has been pledged for securing a loan. Items su(^ 
^‘Reserve for bad and doubtful debts,” Reserve for depreciation 
investment,” and “Reserve for depreciation of bank premises should 
not be allovfed to svrell the figure for reserve fund proper. The item 
“cash with banks” should give the names of the hankm and the 
amount and the terms of the deposit made with the^^ The 1^.11®^ 
possible details of securities against loans, specially those m which 
bank directors and bank officers are interested, whether directly or 
indirectly should also he clearly set forth in the balance sheet. \V mdow 
dressino- should he prevented as much as possible by prescribing a hxetl 
date for the closing of all hanks. What date is to be prescribed should 
be determined by the majority of the banks themselves. 


462. Concessions asked for. — The representatives of some loan offices 
asked for the concessions which we have discussed below; — 

(a) They desired that the loan offices should be granted the privilege 
of free inffirleiiding with co-operative central and urban bank's. 
There can be no objection to any loan office making a deiiosit in a 
co-operative bank it the bank is in need of the deposit and if the- 
terms are agreeable to both the parties, hut a co-operative banir is 
precluded under the existing law from making anj^ deposit in any bank 
without the permission of the Registrar and we understand that the 
Registiar is not willing to permit them to deposit anj* money in a loan ^ 
office. Very probably the reason is that the Registrar does not consider ' 
that the loan offices ofier sufficient security for such investment. We 
are unable to make any recommendation which will fetter the discretion 
of the Registrar in the matter. 

(h) Loan offices desired that the supply bills may be freely issued 
and paid in treasuries and sub-treasuries situated in places where there 
is no branch of the Imperial Bank. The issue and payment of supply 
bills must be a question of resource and is rightly decicled by the 
Accountant-General according to the demand for cash in different 
places. Our Committee is unable to make any recommendation which 
will interfere with the Accountant-General’s discretion. 


(c) The last concession that the loan offices have asked for is that 
• the documents b\ which they give loans to agriculturists should be 
exempted from payment of stamp duty and registration fee. There is 
no^ paiticulai leason why loan offices should be specially favoured in 
this respect. This amounts in fact to subsidizing such loans from the 
Mate funds and if such a concession is given to the loan offices it will 
be impossilde to adduce reasons for withholding it from money-lenders 
and otaer financing organisations. We are therefore unable to make 
any recommendation in this respect. 


We number and the great importance o 
loan offices in Bengal warrant a special Act for dealing with them i: 

fete., rff "f Comrauies Act. In his latest AnLal Report th 

Companies, Bengal, refers to pathetic appeal 
made to him for securing payment of deposits and dividends ^ an 
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deliyery of share sc-rips and balance sheets. Although loan offices are 
not the onlj- offending companies, a special Act, embodying the above 
recommendations and arming the Registrar with wider powers for 
enforcing those regulations seem to be clearly called for. At the same 
time too much reliance should not be placed on State regulations. 
Even in America their necessaiy limitation is franldj'- recognised. “It 
seems improbable” said the Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
of the xVmerican Bankers’ Association in the course of his evidence 
•before the National Monetary Commission, “that laws can be enacted 
which will compel all men to be honest in the management of business 
affairs. In other words, it does not seem possible that you can legislate 
to prevent failures.” In any case, however important laws may be, 
sound banking cannot be ensured without sound bankers. 



Part VI. 


Miscellaneous. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Banks and Banking Practice. 

464. Definition of Bank. — It lias already been pointed^ out in 
Chapter III that no satisfactory definition of the word “hank” can be 
o-iven. Nor can it be defined by describing its functions, as has been 
done bv physiologists in the case of the word “life,” for banking 
functions, unlike vital functions, have assumed diffeient forms ^ in 
different countries. Thus the payment of deposits by cheques is a 
characteristic function of English banking, whereas on the Continent, 
discounting of bills and granting of monetary credits provide better 
criteria. So far as Bengal is concerned, neither cheques nor bills are 
much in use in the mufassal loan offices and banks, which, as' we have 
seen, form the predominant element of the banking organisation of this 
Presidency. If acceptance of deposits is laid down as the only criterion, 
many industrial companies, which finance themselves with the help of 
such deposits, will have to be included. If the granting of lops is 
added as an essential function to the acceptance of deposits, as in the 
Japanese Bank Act of 1927, a few firms of managing agents, "which 
accept deposits and make advances to comppies managed by them, will ^ 
he necessarily included. Probably a solution of these and some other 
difficulties is afforded by the following definition -. — A bank is 
a corporation which invites and accepts deposits from tho public and 
offers and grants loans to them. It will be seen that this definition 
excludes individuals and partnerships carrying on banking business, 
who should be called “bankers” and not “banks.” It is true that 
co-operative credit societies and central banks are also corporations, 
formed under Act II of 1912 but they do not offer and grant loans to 
the public at large, and therefore are* not included in the above' 
definition. The same may be said of the Post Office Savings Bank, 
which invites and accepts deposits from the public, but its funds are 
employed on the business of the State. Thus the definition contemplates 
principally institutions incorporated under the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, for carrying on banking business. It is true that corporations 
like the Impeiial Bank of India and Indian branches of ba n k ino- 
companies established outside India are not excluded. The regulations 
required in the case of the former are included in the incorporating Act 
ilself. As regards the latter, we refrain from making any 
recommendations, for they- are to be considered by the Central 
Committee Our concern is principally with banks registered in Bengal 
whether public or private. ' ® ’ 


465 Regulation of registered banks.— Banking companies have to 
' be treated somewhat differently from other concerns, for in the case of the 
former it is not simply a question of protecting the shareholders, who 
may be expected to safeguard their interests through the directors 
whom they elect, but of a much larger body of depositors who contribute 
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tlie bulk of the working funds in the shape of deposits. It is for this 
reason that a few restrictions, specially required for Bengal, have been 
recommended in the preceding chapter. Some of them prohahly have 
a wider application. On the other hand, there are a few measures 
which, if adopted in other parts of India, should be extended to Bengal. 
Bor instance, a banking company like any other company need puhrish 
its balance sheet only once a year and at an interval of not more than 
fifteen months. It is desirable that the period should he reduced to 
six months. Bor a depositor should have timely notice of the affairs 
of his bank, not only in his own interest but also in the interest of 
the bank itself, ^ which may cut its losses by timely liquidation instead 
of prolonging its embarrassed career. It is time that under (Section 
136 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913 all banking and allied 
companies are required to exhibit prominently a statement according' 
to Boimi Gr in the third schedule, on the first Monday in Bebruary and 
the first Monday in August every jmar. But this Form cannot' serve 
as a substitute for a duly audited detailed balance sheet. Even ihe 
Bonn F in the third schedule prescribed for the balance sheet does not 
contain as many particulars as appear to be essential. These 
particulars have been discussed in the previous chapter. If these 
details are required to be published by statute, an auditor cannot be 
regarded as too inquisitive by the bank authorities, in whose hands 
his reappointment virtually rests, even though in law he is appointed 
by the shareholders. . Besides there will be greater uniformit}’-, the 
scope for individual choice on the part of an auditor being strictly 
limited. At present, there may be a disposition to condone 
irregularities wliich, although not material at first, may develop later 
into real dangers. By the time the auditor feels that he must point 
them out to the shareholders for the sake of discharging his professional 
] esponsibilities even at the risk of losing liis appointment^ as a result 
thereof, the affairs of the bank may have become irretrievably bad. 
Thus, the suggested measure will not impair the independence of the 
auditor, on the contrary it will afford him greater scope for exercising 
his initiative. A full and accurate statement of assets and liabilities, 
although not a substitute for statutory percentages of cash to liabilities, 
or of paid-up capital to total funds, or of reserve fund to paid-up capital, 
operates as an automatic check against irregularities and abuses sought 
to. be removed bj?^ these legal restrictions in foreign countries. There 
are also a few other minor points, which deserve consideration. 
Recently a bank in Calcutta advertised its authorised capital of several 
crores of rupees, without mentioning its small paid-up capital and 
went so far as to publish its prospectus without filing a copy with the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. Another Calcutta institution has 
set up an ingenious self-financing device of securing ^"admission fee” 
and “candidature fee” from the applicant for a loan as also from two 
of his friends, with the proceeds of which it is able to make loans, 
repayable by instalments, at a very high rate of interest, which is 
however cleverly disguised by a few apparentlj'' harmless provisions. 
Another bank iii Calcutta has adopted a similar plan of offering a loan 
up to a certain multiple of the paid-up share capital to_ every shareholder 
without any security whatsoever, but only when he is able to procure 
two other shareholders, under the same conditions. The hands of the 
Registiar of Joint (Stock Companies should be strengthened, if necessary, 
to stop such abuses and frauds. The penalty imposed is often 
inadequate. For instance, the first mentioned institution was let off with 
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a small fine. We have coine io om- notice. For 

beyond mentioning tlie in Bengal to a g-reater 

these abuses do not appeal P measures peculiar to 

other provinces should be extended also to Ben„ i. 

irr Rpffufation of pai'tnei'ships.— One effect of prescribing' 

he to give them a higher status t c ^ ^ ^ permitted to 

r!va"cl“„“o^o. often a n,e.e title of courteey 

oleriiio' not much ‘inducement to the public to make deposits,- 311 st as 
there are some zamindars in Bengal, who cling to their title althoug 
their properties have all but passed au'ay. Thus there should be no 
le<^al bar to partnerships, carrying on hankin" business, calling 
themselves bankers. If, bomever, they desire to avail themselves ot the 
privileges of hanks, they should be recinired to conform to regulations 
kiggesfed in Chapter XIII for indigenous bankers. 


the probable ettect ot permitting tne use ot cneques in vernacular will 
he discussed in the next chapter. Regarding its employment in other 
directions, there is no question that a pass book in vernacular will be 
intelligible to a much larger body of persons tban a pass book in 
English. _ The multiplicits'- of vernaculars, which presents great 
difficulty in other provinces, e.g., Madras, is not serious in Bengal. 
According to the census of 1921, Bengali is spoken hy 43 million persons 
ont of a total population of 46-7 millions. Besides, English is 
understood hy many people who speak other tongues. Many residents 
of Bengal who are shown in the census as speaking other languages 
understaud Bengali. We therefore feel that wherever possible 
banking uistruments and other papers and books should he written in 
Bengali as well as in English. There are obvious difficulties involved- 
m the use of bilingual forms and it is for banks themselves tn consirlpr 

outweigh .these difficulties. We therefore 
efiaiu fioin making any specific recommendation on this point 

CGiinectnig indigenous and Enronean banking ITni-ll 
market IS developed, close cohesion omonJ n '"‘t© . ^ regular bill 

th| hanking organisation hrouoffit ‘ about of 

rediscounting of bills will be imnossilfip^ T+ i 'n ^ ..1 discounting and 

to the issue of hills such a.s hio-h sffimn hindrances 

as possible. Admittedly, r 

with tbe duty' in force in other conntrtos T tt corn-pared 

- Wk ,otes are called 'W.ce tees” aad h^^^TlSaidS 
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after the War. Even in Great Britain where the burden of taxation is 
heavier than in^other countries the duty on bills is only i per niille as 
compared to 1 'd5 per niille in Bengal. The Ililton-Toung- Conimission 
1 ecomniended the abolition of stamp duty on bills but Government have 
accepted their recommendation only in the case of cheques. They have 
also been obliged to refund the stamp dutj'- on ninety days’ -bills tendered 
for the issue of emergency currency by the Imperial Bank. We 
recommend that the stamp duty on inland bills of exchange for terms 
not exceeding ninety days be entirely abolished. Bills for a longer term 
are not required for the proposed bill market to the same extent and 
should be subject to duty but not at the present high rate. We recom- 
mend that the stamp duty on bills for terms exceeding ninety days but not 
exceeding one year should be halved, the present duty being continued 
for bills for a term of oyer one year. In the United States of America 
proniissory notes are utilised for the same purpose as bills in spite of 
their obvious inconvenience. ' This is partially true in Bengal. Some 
people even go so far as to execute a joint and several on-demand 
promissory note coupled with a separate letter stipulating a certain 
date of repayment for the evasion of stamp duty on bills. Such 
undesirable practices add only to the other disadvantages of promissory 
notes. It will be difficult to develop the bill market if promissory 
notes compete with bills. We are therefore of opinion that the present 
duty on promissory notes be retained. 

469. Loss of revenue and suggestion for meeting the loss. — It will 
be difficult to estimate the financial loss arising from the reduction of 
stamp duty on certain classes of hundis and its abolition with regard 
to others, for it is impossible to assume that bills will continue to be 
drawn in the same way as now. On the one hand, more bills will be 
drawn for transactions now being financed by promissory notes, cash 
credits or in other waj^s, and, on the other hand, some bills iiow drawn 
for a term exceeding ninety days will in future be drawn for that 
period. Without attempting an estimate which must necessarily be 
rough in view of such uncertainties it will be more useful to indicate 
a new source of revenue, for after the Meston award, Bengal is so 
financially crippled that any diminution of revenue, however slight, 
will have serious consequences. It has already been pointed out that 
blank transfers are much in vogue in Calcutta, thus avoiding largely 
the payment of stamp duty on transfers of shares. We are unable to 
make any specific recommendation except to seek the aid of the Calcutta 
Stock Exchange in enforcing the payment of stamp duty on the 
English plan of periodic settlements and of declaring blank transfers 
as bad deliveiy. Without this co-operation, a mere declaration that a 
blank transfer is void in law will only inflict some hardship on innocent 
purchasers, but will in other respect-s be futile. The nullification of 
Leeman’s Act, 1867, regarding bank shares bj'’ the London Stock 
Exchange maj^ be cited as a case in point. 


The Negotiable Instruments Act, 1881. 

470. The case for our consideration. — The question of amending 
certain sections of the Negotiable Instruments Act arose out of a ruling 
of the Bombay High Court to the effect that under Section 50 of the Act 
a bearer bill can be legally changed to an order bill by endorsement. 
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intention of the Government, was to create by means of the Bill a new 
type of negotiable instrument which would always remain payable to 
tbe hearer and might he used hy the hanhing community and the com- 
mercial public only when necessary. The Bill was however thrown 
out on the following grounds:— 


(1) The holder of a hearer hundi or cheque should not be deprived 
of his elementary right of protecting himself against loss- by making 
it “payable to order,” simply for the purpose of relieving banks of 
their normal duty of examining the endorsements. 

(2) The proposed amendment will withdraw all protection from the 
hundi which according to established local practice has to be en faced 
with instructions regarding the method of payment in a way similar 
to crossing a cheque. 

(3) The question is one for the examination of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee. 

471. The Government of India while inviting suggestions t'or the 
amendment of the Negotiable Instruments Act has desired the Committee 
specially to enquire into the following questions: — 


Whether with a view to secure that negotiable instminents 
fulfil their proper part in Indian commerce it is necessary to create 

bLr« w^&t‘“trn“u tewn-puyublP to 

is reco^aed us desirable, 

that provided by 
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-ih -crossing- a cheque does not mean that 

i a hanker. The futeuS 

IS that banks will have to take into account such instructions with 
the i_esult that pa 3 unent has to he made not to anj^ hearer of the hundi 
hut to the person mentioned in the hundi. 

by us,— In our letter Nos. 10-19 B.E.O., dated 
M November 1929, we invited the opinion of some Banks, Ohamhers 
ot Commerce and Associations on the proposed legislation. The Beugal 
Aatmnal Chamher of Commerce, the Exchange Banks Association and 
the iiauk of India have not sent any reply. The opinions of the others 
are summarised helow: — 


(1) The l 1 ld^an Chamher of Commerce . — ^The proposed amendment 
IS unnecessary. It seeks to afford protection to hankers in India ay-ainst 
authorised or unauthorised endorsements on demand drafts drawn !)> 
one branch of a bank upon another branch of the same hank. But no 
definition is given in the Bill as to what a bank is. If it is intended 
to make the law applicable to modem hanks, as understood in the 
ordinary sense, no distinction should be made between banks and 
shroffs and other firms that carry on hundi and remittance business and 
have branches at several places. If the hanks want protection, the 
best course for them would he to draw the drafts pa 3 'ab'le to “bearer" 
instead of to “order." The proposed legislation would alter the meaning 
of the word “order" which would lead to confusion. It would also 
withdraw an element of protection to the public and thus hinder the 
progress of banking habit. It is not apparent how the banks stand in 
danger of being disastrously afiected under the existing law. • 


(2) The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd . — Considering the 
definition of “pa 3 *ee" in Section 7 and “Endorsee" in Section 16, it is 
doulitful whether the protection afforded by Section 85 of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act extends to an 3 ’- endorsement other than that’ of the 
original payee. 

The hankers in England are protected for pa 3 "ment on endorsement 
of the payee or that of any subsequent endorser. 

An amendment of the section is, therefore, desirable. 


(3) The Imperial Bonk of India.— (i) The Act should be amended 
so that no endorsement on a negotiable instrument payable to bearer 
should operate to restrict its negotiability, thereby legalising a practice 
considered regular and followed by banks prior to the Bombay decision. 

(ii) Sucb legislation should cover both cheques and other forms of 
negotiable instruments like hundis, but 

ini) If it is considered not desirable that any established usage 
which may have grown up in respect of the hundi should be interfered 
with, bundi may be excluded from the operation of 
leo'islation. It is wrong that a much needed alter^ion of me taw in 
respect of the negotiable instruments should not be affected only because 
of a possible consequence to the hundi. 

(4) The Bengal Chamber of Commerce agrees with the Imperiai 

Bank and adds that the sole argument against the principle ot tne 
measnre is apparently the effect it might have on hundis. ^ ^ 

(5) The Chartered Bank of India, Ltd., also gives the same opinion 
as the Imperial Bank and the Beugal Chamber of Commerce. 
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(6) The Central Bank cff India, Ltd., supports tlie ' proposed 
amendment, recommending at tlie same time some protection in the 
case of hundis, analogous to that provided hy “crossing” in the case of 
hearer cheques. 

(7) The Marwari Association does not view with favour the proposed 
legislation, which will certainly prove convenient to the banks and 
bankers but only at the expense of the interest of the holders of bearer 
documents. The Bombay ruling provides a necessary protection and 
there is no reason why it should be withdrawn. The commercial 
community will be the greatest sufferers if the proposed legislation is - 
passed. 

473. Our opinion! — (1) We are of opinion that it is desirable to 
create by law a type of instrument which being originally made payable 
to bearer should always remain so, even if any endorsement to the 
contrary be made on it by anyone. other than the drawer. Such 
instilments are essential for the expansion of banking. (2) This 
legislation should not however cover hundis which should as heretofore 
be governed by local usage. . (31 We do not think that any protection is 
required in the case of hundis analogous to that provided by crossing 
in the case of bearer cheques. If any protection be required in the 
case of a hundi it can be provided bj"^ suitable directions made in its 
body. 





Part VII. 


Investment Habit and Attraction of Capital. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

474. General observations. — sure criterion of tlie economic 
development of a countiy is the gro^rtli of tbe investment babit of its 
people. Where people are slow to realise tlie benefits of investment 
and take recourse to boarding, tbe velocity of circulation of tbe currency 
is materially afiected, tbe supply of finance for distributive trade 
becomes insufficient and tbe control of tbe central currency and credit 
•organisation over tbe monejr market becomes less efiective. Furtber, 
tbe supply of credit is restricted and tbe funds available for investment 
cannot be mobilised. As a consequence, production suffers and tbe 
economic resources of tbe counti’j^ cannot be utilised to tbe best 
advantage of tbe people. 

475. Tbe growth of investment habit is dependent on certain 
fundamental conditions being fulfilled. Tbe first requirement is that 
there should be a surplus, i.e., tbe income of tbe average unit must 
be greater than its ordinary expenditure. Secondly people must be 
literate or at least able to write tJieir names and sufficiently educated 
not only to I’ealise tbe benefit of investing as against boarding, but also 
to understand tbe technicalities of investment. Lastly, there should 
be ample supplj’’ of safe, profitable and easilj’^ realisable investments 
both for short and long periods and the processes of investing and 
realising must be simple and facile. 

476. Almost all witnesses are unanimous on tbe point that there is 
little surplus left with the agriculturists, by far tbe majority of tbe 
people, even in a normal year. Tbe landed aristrocracy of tbe province 
are also far from solvent. Tbe salaried and tbe professional sections 
of tbe middle dlass, have often a moderate sui’plus for investment, while 
tbe business communities are also in a position to contribute at least 
to tbe short term, if not to long term, investments. Of tbe middle 
class investors, tbe first category, viz., tbe salaried class, consists of 
-extremely cautious people who will not invest i,n anjdbing .'except 
Government securities or in such institutions as are directl 5 ' or indirectly 
connected with or controlled by Government. Tbe professional section 
on tbe other band are less conservative and are ready to take risks 
provided there are reasonable prospects of gain. Business people have 
generally neither preference for, nor bias against any class of 
investment. Those who have surplus for investment are generally 
literate and realise tbe evils of boarding. They would much more 
loadily invest their surpluses if only a little intelligent propaganda is 
made among them. 

477. Leaving aside investments in agriculture it is not possible 
to estimate from tbe evidence bow and in what proportion tbe different 
classes of investors prefer investments of different currencies; but it 
appears that tbe middle class people generally prefer comparatively 
long term investments, while tbe business communities like short term 
investments except, when they desire to invest their accumulated profits 
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Institutions for Encouraging the Investment Habit. 


• 1 V^i Cash Certihcates. — ^Postal Cash Certificates constitute an 

Ideal class of securities for conseiwative investors of moderate resources. 
J he savings of this class in rural areas would have gone into hoards but 
for the Post Office Savings Banks and the Postal Cash Certificates. If 
there is no material change in the present yield of interest on Govern- 
ment loans, the existing iate of interest allowed on these ceHiheates is 
quite sufficient. The priniaiy consideration with the class of investors 
who purchase these certificates is security and not the rate of interest 
If the rate of interest is raised, funds may be diverted from other insti- 
tutions for investments, which should not be starved in the best 
interests of the eountiy. But all the witnesses who tendez-ed evidence 
on the subject empliasised the need of niodifjdng the rules for encash- 
ment of these certificates before the date of maturity. They were of 
opinion that the popularity of these securities will increase if tbe full 
rate of interest is allowed when the certificates are cashed after one year 
fzom the date of issue and not after the full term as is the rule at 
present. The Committee, however, do not recommend any change in 
this respect as it will fundamentally alter the character of these Certi- 
ficates and tend to more frequent withdrawals before maturity. Many 
W'itnesses also wanted to reduce the limit of the individual holding to 
Bs, 5,000 in these Certificates to restrict these investments strictly to 
middle class investors. The Committee, however, are unable to recom- 
mend this reduction, for it is almost certain that with the gradual 
improvement in the economic condition of the middle class population, 
these securities will be increasingly purchased by them. 


479. Postal Savings Banks. — ^Tbe Postal Savings Bank offers 
facilities for investment to the conservative elements in rural as 
vrell as urban areas. As mentioned before, the clients of Postal oayinp 
Banks form a class by themselves. The rate of_ interest is not tlie 
primary consideration with these depositors and so it need not be raised 
from the present level. In some countries like the United States of 
America the Postal Savings Banks operate as feeders to mint stock 
banks, as the Trustees of the Savings Banks may lend a portion of this 
deposit to approved banks of the locality at a slightly bg^ei 
of interest Such a course is not possible in the present state ot deye 
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services to trade and injlustries. All these may not be possible in India, 
but it appears from the evidence tendered that the deposits, already of 
considerable volume, can be materially increased vitk the following 
improvements in the working of the organisation : — 

(fl) TTse of pass books and signatures in vernacular. 

(b) Opening of Savings Banks Departments in all Branch Post 

Offices and ensuring prompt repa:^Tnents of savings banks 
deposits in these offices. 

(c) Facilitating making of deposits by cheques. (The amount not 

to be credited until the cheque is cleared.) 

(d) Allowing withdrawals of savings banks deposits by cheques 

drawn on the Post Office. (This will encourage the cheque 
habit.) 

(e) Allowing withdrawals in other Post Offices by withdrawal forms 

or pay orders or letters of credit. 

(/) Allonung joint accounts to be opened and operated by either 
of the depositors and by the survivor on the death of one of 
them. 


480. Although it is not expected that business people in general 
will open accounts rvith the Post-office Savings Banks, small traders 
maj’- utilise these banks for remittances if these recommendations, 
particularly (e), are given effect to. 

481. Other Savings Banks. — Besides the Postal Savings Banks, 
savings institutions are associated with the Imperial Bank and some 
Exchange and joint stock banks. These institutions allow slightly 
higher rate of interest than the Postal Savings Banks and withdrawals 
are in a few cases effected by cheques. 

482. These institutions are only useful in Calcutta where the 
salaried and professional middle class people bank with them. The 
share of the Imperial Bank in this business is naturally larger than 
that of the other banks but the total volume of these deposits 
constitutes only a small proportion of the entire bank deposits in the 
province. The introduction of safe boxes, as has been done (bj* some 
banks) to popularise the savings habit and promote thrift, may attract 
larger deposits, but in any case these institutions are not expected to 
play an important role in mobilising capital in the province. 

483. Rural Co-operative Societies. — These societies occupy a unique 
position in the banking organisation of the province. They are regular- 
ly supervised and audited by Government officers and are in touch with 
the masses of the agricultural population. They are smaBmen’s orga- 
nisations and therefore most suitable for creating investment habit 
among the agriculturists who have at present no other facilities in their 
neighbourhood for safe dposit of their small savings. The raiyat may 
be easily persuaded to adopt a system of daily saving bj’' rmishti or 
otherwise and to deposit such savings in his own village society. A 
comparison of the members’ and non-members’ deposits in these societies 
for the year 1924-25 with those of the year 1928-29 will show that, 
■small as the saving of an agriculturist is, such societies have been able 
to attract a good deal of deposit from them. In the latter jpar the 
members’ and non-members’ deposits were Rs. 17,05,041 and 
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respective^, against Rs. 10,07,822 and Es 

-a iot app.S t;- 

fact lat^kTmJ^ Government supervision and audit but Sso to tbl 
tact that the masses know bow and where the money is being utilised 

484. Central and Urban Co-operative Banks.-Tbe central and 
co-operative banks have inaugurated various kinds of endowment 
tunas, piovident funds, borne saving boxes, savings banks and other 
forms of encouraging thrift Recently a Co-operative Life Assurance 
beiieme has been formulated on a provincial scale for the benefit of 
members of co-operative societies .in both urban and rural areas. All 
these methods of attracting deposits will, it is hoped, succeed in creating 
an investment habit among the masses. The special advantage enjoyed 
by these banks is that they are generally believed to be Government 
institutions and the ordinary depositor prefers to put his savings into 
them. On the 30th of June 1929, the deposits of members in these 
banks amounted to Rs, 71,97,940, while those of non-members amounted 
to Rs. 3,42,85,881. This clearly demonstrates the popularitj'’ of these 
banks. Some of these central and urban banks offer as high a rate of 
interest as 9| per cent, on fixed deposits, and naturally deposits flow 
to them. In fact in a few cases it has been found that they have more 
offers of deposit than they can profitably employ in, their business. 
Such high rates can be offered by co-operative banks on their deposits 
as the rates on which they lend are still higher ranging from 9^ per 
cent, to 12J per cent, and also because the management charges are 
low. There is no doubt that through their operations funds are being 
increasingly diverted from distributive trade and industries to 
agriculture as the co-operative societies mainly operate among the 
agriculturists. 

485. Joint stock banks. — Joint stock banks, including the Imperial 
Bank and Exchange banks, cater only for rich people and big business- 
men in Calcutta. Their deposits, both fixed and on current account, 
are derived mainly from these classes. They are not keen upon securing 
small accounts although according to competent observers there is an 
unlimited field for development in this direction. It should, hovever, 
be brought home to the big banks that a large number of small accounts 
will eventuall}'’ be more profitable to them than a few big accounts, in 
Calcutta branches may be profitably opened by the joint stock banks 
in different parts of the city to bring the banking facilities nearer 
home to the^rospective clients and the hours of business m such braiiciies 
changed to suit the clients. In more important commercial centres 
there may be branches of the Imperial Bank or other joint stock banks, 
but some time must elapse before branch banking can be successlui in 
the province. There is a lack of suitable investments for such banks 
in the mufassal. Invoices, documents of title, etc., .i,*' 

tendered in support of the bill or advance, and the effect 
rate of interest on deposits in the branch banks is determined h} money 
rates in Calcutta where these funds are ultimately employed. ¥ V 
that branches of the joint stock banks, particulmdy of the 
where these exist, invest a little on stock-in-trade, but the volume ot 
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business is extremely restricted. As the branch banks can neither otter 
high rates for deposits nor find s\iitable investments, the local needs, 
for accommodation are left to the local institutions. 

486. Loan offices. — Ijoan offices play an important role in the- 
banking organisation and hence in the economic life of the province^ 
Their number has increased rapidly since the ar and is now 782. 
They are joint stock organisations with small shpe capital ; in most of 
the new floatations the paid-up share capital is incredibly small. Their 
Avorking capital consists mainly of deposits obtained from the middle 
classes and businessmen of the locality. As a result of the keen com- 
petition with each otlier and with tlie co-operative banks, these offices are- 
how com 3 iellod to oli'er higlier rate.s of interest on deposits and naturally 
the margin of profit has declined. They lend to all classes of people, 
inchiding agriculturists, on personal credit and on mortgage of real 
pvopei'ties. They do not generally undertake remittance business or pur- 
chase of securities or any other form of commercial banking. Some of 
them have trading departments in addition to banking with a view to- 
employ profitably the funds dunng the slack season. These institutions- 
have established for themselves a position in the economic life of the 
counti'v and in view of the fact that branch ])anki7ig- is not Hkelj* to be- 
deA'eloped in the province in the near future, it is desirable that these- 
institutions should be improved and consolidated so a.s to be really useful 
to trade and industries. 

487. Indigenous Bankers. — ^In spite of the expansion of the co- 
operative moA’ement and the growth of joint stock banking in the shape- 
of loan offices, there are many places in the province where no form of' 
organised banking, not even the Post-office Savings Bank exists. The 
difficulty is accentuated by tbe illiteracy of the masses, a.s the use of a 
cheque book implies education and cA’en in tbe simplest process the man 
must be able at least to sign liis name. Even in bigger centies tliere- 
are prospective investors who still view the activities of loan offices and 
co-operative banks with suspicion and keep themselves aloof from these 
institutions. They prefer to deal rvith the indigenous bankeis. There 
is less formality and complication in the denling.s of depositoi's with the- 
indigenous hankers who can he approached at all times and hours and 
who are in a position to know their financial condition, which knowledge,, 
for a long time to come, will be the basis of credit granted in India. 
Even now they fill a veiy important place in the banking life of the- 
conntry and supply a mucli needed demand. They do not get mucli!. 
deposits now-a-days because of the competition from different quarters 
and are mainly dependent on their own resources. Tlie position of these- 
hankers should be impi’oved and their stains raised so that they can. 
command respect and confidence of the public. They are sum to be.- 
able to tap and mobilise the innumerable small resources for investment, 
which cannot be ordinai-ily approached thiough anj’^ other agency and' 
Avill therefore remain dormant. 

488. Competition of Government w/ith Joint Stock Banks. — Them 
can be no denial of the fact that in recent years Government has become- 
a competitor with the joint stock banks ‘in the capital market of the 
counti’y particularly in Calcutta. The yield from Government securities- 
is now about di per cent., while the Postal Cash Certificates yield about 
5 per cent, compound interest, on maturity. As the joint kock banks- 
do not borrow generally for more than a year and cannot lend in anjr 
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01 immediate use lie invests in treasury bills irhich are sometimes 
available for usances up to one year. The only checks applied' ao-ahiS 
tbis denuding of deposits in joint stock banks are the fixing* • of the 
unit in the case of treasury bills at Rs. 25,000 and limiting' tke maxi- 
SXs ^10*000 i^^ested by individuals in Postal Cask ^rtiiicales 


489. In the mufassal, tbis competition, so far as tbe floating 
■deposits are concerned, is not so keenly felt. Tbe investors there ai^e 
general not in a position to buy suck units of treasury bills. The 
vasb Certificates on the other hand, even vith the present yield, are 
.diverting a portion of the funds -which would have been invested in joint 
stock banks, but if the rate of interest in these securities be not raised, 
no great disturbance is apprehended in the existing system although 
■•some witnesses have suggested a lowering of the maximum limit of 
•Individual holding to Ps. 5,000. Bates of interest on advances in the 
mufassal are high and so the banks and hankers there can afford to offer 
higher rates for deposits, both fixed and current. The banks and in> 
•digenous bankers in the mufassal are, ho-n-ever, experiencing competi- 
■tion from another quarter, namely, the co-operative banks, which are 
-•regarded as pseudo-Government institutions. These latter can offer high 
rates for deposits as they can emploj' them lucratively among the 
•■agriculturists. 


^Existing facilities for the purchase and sale of Government Securities 

and other securities. 

490. In Calcutta. — ^Ample facilities exist in Calcutta for purchase 
tand sale of all kinds of securities in the local Stock Exchange through 
hiokers and bankers. G-ilt-edged securities of all denominations can 
;also be bought direct from the Imperial Bank and several well-knoam 
firms of jobbers. There is, however, one serious difficulty in comaectiou 
-with the investment in industrial securities. These shores are orainariiy 
dealt with in lots of 100 in the case of ten-rupee paid-up shares and of 
"25 in case of hig'her denominations. Smaller or odd lots con be brought 
nr sold only with extreme difficiilty and invariably the buyer 72jyst pay 
•a much higher price when he wants such a lot and agnin accept a mvei 
rate when he is in need of disposing of the same. It is said that the 
raanaging agents of tbe industrial concerns also do not 
.-subdivision into small lots. The result is that an investor of moderate 
-means cannot distribute the risks by 

Beourities. He must put all his “eggs into one basket f 

-n slump in that particular industry his investments ri. is 

desirable that an arrangement should, if (o 

^mall lots of different classes of securities will be made a\ailame to 

-the investors with limited means. 

m In the mufaSsal.--GoTernmOTt securities. can he 

ihe mufassal througli tire brauclres of the Irnpenal Bank a here tim 
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exist and also tlirouglL the Post Offices, but these facilities do not 
appear to he sufficiently well-kno-wn. The shares of local joint stock 
companies, like those of the loan offices or tea gardens in the tea 
districts, can he readily bought and sold locallj’-, hut there is hardly 
any agency in the mufassal centres to market industrial securities 
generally dealt with in the Calcutta Stock Exchange. The Stock 
Exchange brokers are prohibited from advertising and possibly they 
do not also find it profitable to open agencies in important centres in 
the interior. The mufassal investors are as a rule people with moderate 
means. They cannot purchase big lots of industrial securities. Their 
information about the securities market is extremely limited and that 
is why they are frequentlj’- victimised by bogus share brokers who 
periodically visit the mufassal centres. Difiusion of knowledge and 
information through newspapers and economic journals is certainly a 
good remedy for the present defects, but the brokers may also consider 
the suitability of sending their private circulars to individuals in 
important centres, while influential loan offices and indigenous bankers 
may undertake the purchase and sale of securities in Calcutta on behalf 
of their clients on a commission basis. 


Investment Trusts. 

492. One of the surest ways of developing the investment habit of 
people is through the organisation of Investment Trusts. These _ insti- 
tutions have probably done more than any other single organisation in 
fostering the saving and investment habit in Great Britain, and the 
X’nited States of America. These Trusts although of very recent origin 
have proved an immense success. The advantages of these institu- 
tions are obvious. A prospective investor with a moderate amount, 
say Bs. 500 or Bs.- 1,000, cannot distribute the risks of investment by 
buying different classes of securities assuring safety and at the same 
time a return higher than that available for gilt-edged securities with 
prospects of capital appreciation. These Trusts, when sufficiently 
strong, may take up underwriting business, find capital for really good 
concerns and help the existing industries in various ways. The only 
requirement is an honest and experienced Board of Directors capable 
of following accurately the currents and cross currents of the security 
markets of the world. There is undoubtedly a dearth of such men in 
the province, but still it may not be impossible to find a few such 
people to guide efficiently the activities of several of such institutions. 
The industries of India are not, however, of sufficiently diversified 
nature, to offer scope for safe investment of such Trusts. IsTor is there 
any market in India for foreign securities in which investments could 
be made to counteract the effects of a possible slump in the Indian 
industries. 


Cold Gash Certificates. 

493. The isstie of gold cash certificates similar to Postal Cash 
'Certificates redeemable at maturity in legal tender money or in gold at 
the option of the holder, as recommended by the Hilton-Young CuiTency 
Commission of 1925-26, may foster the investment habit in rural areas 
where the desire to possess the yellow metal still prevails. The yield 
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Provincial Savings Associations. 

n. Barings Banks deposits or the sale-proceeds of Postal Cash 

T'' ytilised for Government capital expenditure and 
5 interest that can he offered is strictly limited 

1 )^ Gie yield in Government securities^ The small depositors will 
gnt.nn a slightly higher yield on their savings if a Provincial 
(-.iMiigs Association is formed or Savings Banks are organised, under 
ligid GoMjrmnent control ou the model of the non-ofificial institutions 
a.' fU'c found in almost all civilised countries of the worlds particularly 
in ‘Tajian, oiveden and Denmark. In Great Britain there are institu- 
tions of the latter type knoivn as Trustee Savings Banks "working' under 
the kvusice havings Banks Act of 1S63. In India time has not 3’et 
perhaps arrived for the establishment of institutions of this tj^pe, hut 
a heginning can he made to attract the small investors, who want a 
little higher yield than available from Postal Savings Banks deposits- 
hy starting a Provincial Savings xVssociation. Regular deposits, how- 
ever small, may he collected from the small investors in the mufassal 
through Po.si Oflice.s or co-operative institutions or any other existing 
agency and the amounts thus collected ma^" he handed 'over to a 
Statutory Board to he invested in safe securities, not necessarily of 
Gcvernuient alone, at the discretion of the Board, working under 
suitable restrictions regarding the nature of investments. The arrange- 
ment will have the advantage of pooling verj*^ small amounts for 
lucrative investments, Avhich in the normal course are beyond jthe 
range of small investors. In fact, the organisation will work as an 
Inve.stinent Trust for verj- small investors. It is evident that higher 
3'nte of interest may he allowed to the depositor than available from 
existing sources. At the same time the deposits will he perfectly safe. 

It is, however, ohvious that the collection of deposits and the return 
of the satne on the expiry of the term must he effected through some 
existing agency. Ho separate establishment is possible in the beginning 
ns that will he a heavy burden in the experimental stage. Perhaps in 
the heginning such an institution may he established on a co-operative 
basis. 


Postal Life Insurance. 

495 A suggestion has been put forward that the sa'^ung 
the people can he encouraged hy extending the benefits of the Post Office 
Life Insurance scheme to the general public. The information and tlie 
evidence we could secure on the different aspects of the p P . 1 

meagre, hut we are inclined to believe that time J • thrift 

when snch a measure can produce the desired effect of fo . ” ^ 

aniono- the masses and at the same time of tapping the 
3° reservoirs of funds scattered all over the country. Insurance 
Sit ifs not yerspread sufficiently in the province, even m urban 
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areas. Only the educated middle-class people insure themselves and 
they can do that easily with the private companies. Tlie Goveniment 
Actuary has also admitted that if all expenses in connection with the 
issue of policieSj medical examination and other incidental services 
are taken into account, the Postal Insurance organisation would not 
he in a position to offer more attractive terms to the public than 
private companies do. The argument that funds secured from the 
public through the machinery of the Postal Insurance Department will 
go to reduce the demand of the Government on the capital market also 
loses much of its force when it is remembered that the funds of the 
insurance companies are invested mainly in gilt-edged securities. The 
proposal, if adopted, will in our opinion involve unfair competition 
with the insurance companies in their present stage of development, 
without conferring any appreciable benefit on the country and we 
cannot therefore recommend its introduction. 


Growth of Cheque Habit. 

I 

496. The wider use of cheques in the place of coins or currenej^ 
notes is both an indication and a requirement of the growth of banking 
habit. As j’^et the cheque habit has not firml 3 r established itself outside 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The growing use of the cheque is welcome, 
but not indispensable to the development of banking habit. In the 
continent of Europe, particularly in France, cheques are sparingly used 
but the banking system is up to date from all other points of view. 
In India the difficulties in the direction of popularising cheques are 
enormous. The use of a cheque book implies a certain amount of edu- 
cation which the majority of our countrymen do not possess. Cheques 
in the mufassal are always looked upon with suspicion and are not 
readily accepted in payment of dues. Among the literate classes in 
cities and also among the business community the use of the cheque has 
undoubtedly grown since the abolition of the stamp duty because of the 
convenience and the security it affords both to the drawer and the 
payee. When formerly a businessman used to draw one cheque and 
get cash for many disbursements and payments, he now draws separately 
to pay the individual creditors. The major portion of the increase 
in cheques is perhaps to be accounted for by this development. Some 
witnesses have suggested the use of both English and vernacular for 
cheque books. We are inclined to recommend this measure though 
some bankers have objected to it. The use of the vernacular will 
certainly widen the sphere and will undoubtedly be a move in the right 
direction. Some have advocated all Government payments of Rs. 200 
and above to be made by cheques. Wherever there is adequate bank- 
ing facility this measure is advisable. If the cheque habit is to be 
encouraged in the mufassal there must be clearing centres, preferably 
in the brancnes of the Imperial Bank where they exist; where, however 
no such institutions exist, the local banks must make arrangements 
among themselves to facilitate clearing of cheques drawn upon them. 
Even in Calcutta there should be one clearing a day arranged for small 
banks. And, as suggested before, the introduction of cheques in Postal 
Savings Banks may stimulate the growth of the cheque habit. 



497. To 


encourage 


wherever 


(«} salaries, pensions and other Government payments; 

{h) purchase money in auction sales conducted by ’ Civil and 
iievenue Courts and other Government officers; 

(c) land and excise revenue, cesses, income-tax and other 

Government dues; and 

(d) deposits made by private persons in Civil, Criminal and 

E-svenue Couids, 


Where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank, a court or other 
Government officer making a payment exceeding Es. 100 to any 
private person, should, at the request of the payee, make the payment 
bj’- a cheque payable at any branch of the Imperial Bank that he may 
indicate. 


Extension of Banking^ facilities. 

498. The existing banking facilities of the prcvince have already 
been described and some urgent improvements needed in the case of 
different institutions have been suggested. In view of the difficulties 
in the direction of the development of branch banking, it appears 
convenient and judicious too, that till the borrowers are better educated 
to appreciate that a bill representing an actual transaction commands 
a readier market and better rates from banks, the banking business in 
mufassal centres is to be left to loan offices, co-operative banks and 
indigenous bunkers, eucli with, a distinct sphere and function. It 'would 
be convenient if the agricultural co-operative institutions are to supply 
agricultural credit, while the loan offices and the indigenous bankeis 
finance trade and industries, but as indicated in Chapter XIVA, the 
present conditions do not warrant any hope of ensuiung such a well- 
marked division of functions. 
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Part VIII. 

. Summary. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations. 

499. The outstanding- featmes of rural Bengal are that S3 per cent., 
of the people are engaged in agriculture, that agriculture has spread- 
over 86 per cent, of the area available for cultivation and there is very 
little room for further expansion ; that the pressure on agiicultural land 
is very great, 6 million cultivators farming 31 million acres; and that: 
the produce of the ag-ri cultural farms is so small that it can hardly 
keep the agriculturist families in barest necessities of life. Providing- 
further banking facilities for them and making cheap credit available- 
for them vill not by themselves be of any avail, unless means are found 
to increase the produce of the land by intensive methods of agriculture- 
and to secure for them a greater share of the value of the produce that 
the consumer has to pay. We have attempted in the preceding chapters - 
to show what he lives on, to ascertain his present indebtedness, to 
describe his existing credit and banking facilities, and to devise means- 
for increasing these facilities, but we feel that their condition cannot 
be improved unless intensive agriculture is introduced and the profits- 
of the middlemen who stand between them and the consumers of their- 
produce are reduced. We desire to bring these facts prominently 
to the notice of the statesmen who are entrusted with the destiny of' 
our country. 


500. In Chapter I, we have described the constitution of our 
committee, the work we were called upon to do, and how we have done 
it. We have briefly described the difficulties that all such enquiries-- 
must contend against .and those which we in particular encountered. 


501. In Chapter II, we have given a short account of the physical, 
features of the Presidency and its population, - The general conditions- 
of agi’iculture, rainfall, principal crops, systems of land tenure and 
agricultural rent have been described. We have attemiited to esti- 
mate the number and area of agricultural holdings and found them 
to be- 6 millions and 31 million acres, or an average of 5-2 acres per 
holding. We have estimated the average value of agricultural land as- 
Rs. 300 per acre. We have ascertained the cost of producing the staple-' 
crops and the profits dei’ived therefrom, and the total value of the crops- 
produced (243-8 crores of rupees). We have described the subsidiary 
occupations of the agriculturists and estimated the average gross income- 
of an agricultural family of five to be Rs. 450. We have briefly 
touched on the valuable tea crop that we grow, and described the chief ' 
commercial activities of the cities, Calcutta, Chittagong and Dacca. 
The Chapter concludes with a few obseiwations on the economic aspects - 
of the caste system and the economic effects of social and religious- 
customs, and on the prevailing sentiment of sanctity of debt. 
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3nay be summariLd^arfoliows ^ 

^TapTle)!"^ parts of Inclia (pai'a- 


(2) So far as the Beng-al circle is concerned, the Imperial Bank of 
India IS predominantly a commercial bank (paragi’apb 37). 

^ Much ^ tbe apatby and nnconcern complained of on tbe part of 
Jie Xmpenal Bank towards joint stock banks and indig-enous bankers 
an tiie mufassal would disappear if tbe agents of its mnf assal 'branclies 
mix socially witb tbeir prospective customers more freely than now 
{paragraph 37). 


alleged unfair corupetition of the Imperial Bank with 
JOiJit stock Oti 2 ikSj it luaj'' be said that tlie rates of interest allowed 
on deposits by tbei Imperial Bank are lower than those granted by other 
banks and the superior facilities enjoyed by it for the remittance of 
funds are parity shared with other banks (paragraph 37), 

(5) We were unsuccessful in our attempt to investigate the allega- 
tion of preference shown to the European constituents by the Imperial 
Bank. It appears, however, that the proportion of Indian to European 
deposits is higher than that of Indian to European advances in the Ben- 
g-al circle (paragi'aph 38). 


(6) The joint stock banks bave only the leavings of business of the 
Imperial Bank and the Exchange Banks, both of which are able to 
attract deposits at much lower rates than the joint stock banks (para- 
graph 46). 


(7) Discounting of inland bills or liundis was in vogue among tbe 
Exchange Banks in Calcutta before tbe present trad© depression. There 
are more accommodation bills non? than in pre-War daj^’S, and the 
Exchange Banks are now tiying to avoid this line of business as far as 
possible (paragraph 50). 

(8) So far as the indigenous bankers are concerned, their entire hundi 
business is practical^ confined to Calcutta (paragraph 56). 


(9) It seems that indigenous banldng is unable to hold its own in 
■competition with other credit institutions. In the matter of attraction 
of deposits joint stock and co-operative baiiks have proved formidable 
rivals (paragraph 56). 

(10) The money-lender has detailed knowledge abont his customers 
and cannot be easily ousted from tbe field (paragraph 67). 


(11) Tbe security offered does not appear to be the determining farior 
for the interest. The rate of interest on small loans is generally higher 
than on big* loans, but this is not always the case (paiagiaph 57). 

(12) Co-operative central banks are mostly working satisfactorily. 
Ther^ have fostered the growth of cheque habit in the mufassal by open- 
ing current accounts for the general, public and encouraged thrift by 
establishing Savings Banks and Provident Eunds (paragraph 64). 


(13) The co-operative industrial unions have not been very success- 
lui, and, like the artisans^ societies, are tending to degenerate into 
purely financing bodies (paragraph 65). 
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(14) The general notion that Post Office Savings Bank accounts are 
kept mainly by salaried middle-class jjersons does not seem to be correct. 
Prom the -well-marked seasonal decline in deposits, it will appear that 
people with agricultural interests are among the depositors in Savings 
Banks (paragraph 67). 

(15) Postal Cash Certificates are more responsive to general monetaiy 
conditions than Savings Bank deposits. Cash Certificates compete with 
other fonns of investment and can always attract funds^ by raising the 
jueld above the figures obtainable elsewhere (paragraph 68). 

(16) The system of money-orders has proved a great, success (para- 
graph 69). 

(17) The average amount of money-orders issued is small, and in 
Bengal it is smaller than in other parts of India. These do not com- 
pete with otlier forms of remittance (paragi-apb 69). 

(18) The amo\int issxied bj' the Bengal and Assam Cii'cle is greater 
than the amount paid by it. Thus there is a transfer of savings from 
Bengal (paragraph 69). 

(19) Eemittance business of Government eitlier by supply bills or 
currency transfers has increased in Bengal at a much faster rate than 
in the rest of India during the last cpiinquennium (paragraph 72). 

(20) The amounts advanced under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act and 
the Land Improvements Loans Act are quite insignificant in proportion 
to the agricultural needs. The Government of Bengal apparently think 
ordinary needs of agriculturists to be beyond their scope and grant 
loans only in cases of natural calamity (paragraph 73). 

(21) Loan offices' play an important part in the credit organisation of 
Bengal. In a broad seiise all loan offices are banks as they attract 
deposits from the public and lend money. In a nairower sense many of 
them are merely joint stock organisations for lending money, i\ot to 
trade and^ industry, but chiefly to landlords and tenants, often for 
unproductive pxirimses (paragraphs 74-75). 

(22) Bj’- far the largest number of loan office.s is in the miifassal. 
There are only a few in Calcutta (paragraph 76). 

(23) The opening up of mufassal branches by some of the Calcutta 
loan offices as also Calcutta branches by some loan offices with mufassal 
bead office, is a most hopeful featvire, for much of the weakness of the 
present credit system in Bengal is due to want of cohesion among the 
various credit agencies (paragraph 76). 

(24) Chapter IV.— -The average debt of a co-operative family in Ben- 
gal has been ascertained from informations furnished by central co- 
operative banks to be Rs. 147 (paragraph 87). 

(25) The co-operative population represents the median agricultural 

population. The average obtained for co-operatoi’s is, therefore, a 
reasonably accurate estimate of the average for the whole body of ao*ri- 
oulturists (paragraph 88). ° 

(26) The per capita unregistered debt is about Rs. 18 compared with 
the per capita registered debt of Rs. 16, the total coming up to Rs. 34 
(paragraph 89). 

(27) Hence the average debt of a rural familv is Rs. 34x6-14 or 
Rs. 175, including both agriculturists and non-agriculturists (paragraph 


16 
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should be below Bs. 175. but uot very xaucl, below it (poragrepb 90b 
{dJ) Again, as outside debt's are somewhat under-estimotp/) ftp, 

'^f^culturists must be a little higher’ thau 
^ /onJ’rm^^ average debt of a co-oijerafive family (paragraph 90). 

(dO) rile average debt of an agidcultiu’al family may, therefore he 

down nTBfTro'’'*n“r,*-'‘T J'P'T 1>S 

dovn at Rs. 160. On this basis, the total agi-icultural debt of the pro- 
vince IS roughly 100 crores (paragraph 90). ‘ V ^ 

, examination^ of the causes of indebtedness shows that litio-a- 

tioii and social and religious ceremonies contribute but little to total 
indebtedness.^ Ihe agriculturist is as a inile improvident, but the 
reasons for his improvidence have to be looked for elsewhere than in 
litigation and festivals (paragraph 97). 

102) The real cause of his improvidence is poverty. Veiy little 
sni plus _ is left to the Bengal agriculturist after meeting hi& bare 
necessities, and hence he is often compelled to discount his future 
income on any tenn to relieve present necessity (paragraph 98). 

(33) There is a kind of poverty which, while not amounting tO' 
insolvency, neveidheless makes for precarious and uncertain living, 
and it is this which is the real cause of indebtedness among agricul- 
turists in Bengal (paragraph 99). 

(34) His purchasing power has not improved. For, the rise in 
prices since the outbreak of the "War, which reached its maximum in 
1920, is more apparent than real (paragraph 100). 

(35) The present high rate of interest is not merely the cause of 
indebtedness; it i& also its effect (paragraph 101). 

(36) The conditions of borrowing are such that a big share 'of 
the income of the agiicultnri.st is eaten up by interest and other 
charges, making repajonent of loans ver3'^ difficult (paragraph 103). 

(37) Agricultural indebtedness in most cases is a mark of distress, 
whereas in the case of other industries borrowed finance is normal 
feature. Jf the debt of agriculturists had been, as it should he, only 
mother phase of credit, the problem of indebtedness would have been 
easvT of solution (paragra.ph 104). 

(38) There is not much loaning among agriculturists themselves 
(paragraph 105), 

(39) A portion of the agiicuitural capital is gradually passing into 
the hands of non-agriculturists, depleting further the already scanty 
stock of aga'icultural capital. The effective solution of agricuitma 
indebtedness consists not only in relieving tbe prasent burden,- but 
also in augmenting agricultural capital (paragrapli iUo}. 

/40) Chapter V lu agi-iculfure, the producer must wait for a 

period before he can expect the tura-over on his 

seldom in affluence, he must needs live on a system of ciedit until lie 

can market bis produce (paragraph 106). , l i) 

(41) The seasonal and the intermediate 
Benwal aoriculturist comprise purchase of cattle, iinpleme s 
Sb S and nmnurl hire ot laboBr (« 

rewt and cess and rates and taxes; and the honsehold expens (p 
giaph 107). 
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(42) He is entirely dependent upon timely rainfall (rvliicli is often 
rmcertain) all tlirongli tlie cycle of production and subject to excep- 
tional risks from floods, cyclones and hailstorms (paragrajrh 108). 

(43) His annual outlay on agricultural implements is estimated 
to be Its. 3-10 on an axerage. 

The average annual charges for a pair of bullocks is Hs. 12. 

The seed-paddy he requires costs him Hs. 13 a year. 

The cost of hiring labour in an average holding is estimated, at 
Hs. 40-8. 

His charges for rent, cesses, commission and rates are Hs. 25, 12 
annas. He. 1-9 and He. 1-1, respectively, on an average. 

The living expenses of an agricultural family for food, clothing and 
miscellaneous items are estimated to be Hs. 225, Rs, 35 and Hs. 62-8, 
respectively. 

The total expenditure of an average agricultural familj' thus comes 
to Rs. 420 (paragraph 120). 

(44) The bulk of the requirement of rice costing Hs. 150 a year 
has not to be purchased. We have assumed ihal only Hs. 50 is spent 
on purchasing rice. The cash requirement of the family rvould, there- 
fore, be Rs. 320, which has to be met from the sale of the produce. 
As the processes of agriculture are spread over the year*, we have 
assumed that only half of this, i.e., Hs. 160, has to be borrowed as 
short-term or irrtermediate Ipan. The total requireirrent for this pur- 
pose for the 6 millioir families is thus estimated to be 96 crores (jrara- 
graph 121). 

(45) These loans are now supplied bj’ the co-operative societies 
(4 crores), loan offices (about 2 crores) and the village morrey-lenders — 

.professional and casual (paragraph 122). 

(46) The average amount of loan given by the' rural co-operative 
societies is ffiss than Hs. 100, aird if no long-term loans are guarrted 
bj* them, the existing resources of these societies will probably suffice 
to finance the agriculturists to the full extent of their reqrrirerrrent 
(Hs. 160) (paragr-aph 123). 

(47) The only way to provide lurther credit facilities hr this respect 
is the wide extension of the co-operatiA’e movement, for, no agency is 
rrror-e beneficial to agiicultirral credit tharr these societies (paragranh 
124). 

(48) The effect of borrowing on the disposal of produce is always 
detrirrrental. Even when the creditor is not a trader, the gr’ower, if 
he^is in debt, has to dispose of his produce at a lower price (paragraph 

(49) We can make rro suggestion for co-ordinating the morrej^- 
lenders with one airother, or with any other credit agency, or fo 
conrbining tbe resources of the loan offices witli those of t]ie co-operative 
societies (paragraph 126). 

(50) Chapter VI. — Classification of credit requirements of agri- 
cultuiists into short-teim, intermediate and long-term should be 
according to the period rather than according to the purpose (para- 
graph 127). 

. (51) The purpose oi a long-term loan is lasting agricultural 

improvement (paragraph 128). 
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ib7) In Bengal land mortgage banks of the co-operative type would 
be suitable, and their success can be assured by grafting them on io 
the existing co-operative central banks. The real advantag’e of the 
cooporativ© bank is- tbat it avoids tb© dangler of cheap ciedit^ by 
ensuring’ proper use of the loan (paragraph 146). 

(68) In addition to land mortgage credit granted to the present 
members of the rural societies, separate arrangements should be made 
for granting long-term credit to jiersons who are not, nor likely to 
b^, members of such societies (paragTaph 147). 

(69) There is no valid reason for shirking responsibility for loans 
on the part of rural societies, whose recommendations can hardly have 
any value unless they are prepared to be answerable for it (paragraph 
148). 

(70) A fixed proportion as to the share of the liability of the rural 
societies need not be laid down ; it can only be settled by mutual 
agreement between them and the financing" body (paragTaph 149). 

(71) There is at present hardly any use for a separate land mort- 
gage bank in Bengal. If the central banks carry on this business, 
economy and efficiency of management will be secured. Central banks 
should be* required to open up land mortgage departments, the extra 
share capital required being subscribed partly by affiliated rural 
«Tedit societies and partly by other limited liability societies to be 
started for substantial agriculturists and rent receivers. Long-term 
loans from 5 to 20 years, not exceeding half the value of the land 
mortgaged, are to be granted by this department (paragraph 156). 

(72) To secure a sufficient volume of long-term funds to achieve 
the pui'pose, the bulk of the share capital of the central banks, 
which is not refundable, may be safely employed for land mortgage 
loans. A moderate proportion' of the reserve fund may also be 

* employed for the same purpose. And there is no reason why land 
niortgage bonds or debentures should not be popular if they are suffi- 
ciently safe and adequately remunerative and are brought within easy 
reach of small investors (paragraphs 157 and 159). 

(73) All the world over, land mortgage bonds or debentures carry 
with them some form of State aid (paragi’aph 160). 

(74) The best form of rendering it will be for the Grovernment to 
guarantee only the interest of such debentures, subject of course to 
such control as may be required by them for discharging this 
responsibility (paragraph 161). 

(75) Direct State subsidy, as in England, will not be justifiable as 
the circumstances here are different (paragraph 162). 

(76) It is not possible to recommend more frequent revision of the 
settlement records (paragraph 163). 

(77) Conferring summary powers for foreclosure and sale on co- 
operative land mortgage banks is theoretically unsound. For, apart 
from undue rigour to borrowers, they must lead to laxity in scrutinisino* 
the security and to carelessness in fixing the amount of the loan 
(paragraph 164). 


(78) The land mortgage bonds should be included in the list of 
Irustee securities (paragraph 165). 

(79) These bonds should be issued only by the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank and only up to half the value of the land covered by 
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Juoj and siiould not exceed fifteen timpc +Tia *a 

stap„ fSstttrrorfhl stili 

attached in the n:,ual ^vay A sinkin- fund should be set up for the 

iuav''lfeve? f-ill'T ^i' should be freely utilised in order that bonds 

l ^ 1 n and purchase of bonds at 

stamlaid lates sliould be freely underfahen by all co-operative central 

banU in order thiu there may be as wide a market for them as 
possible (parag:raph 166). 

(SO) Chapter VI I, —In Bengal there is practically no thoroughly 
oiganised market for any agricultural produce (except tea, which 
hardly be regarded as a purely agricultural product) (paragraph 
i / * 


(Si) The existence of a variety of middlemen intervening between 
the growers and the consumers is one of the chief defects of the present 
system of marketing (paragraph 173). 

(82) In the present state of the organisation of the market, the 
middlemen are perhaps indispensable to both the grower and the 
wholesale mercliant, not only because they constitute a series of 
collecting agencies in the outljdng rural areas, but also because they 
have a definite and well regulated arrangement among themselves for 
providing credit (paragraph 179). 

(S3) Diversitj* of weights and measures prevailing in different 
localities is another defect. This difficulty can be removed by 
standardizing the weight in all centres (paragraph 173). 

(84) The greatest difficulty- in marketing, however, lies in the 
absence of definite standards of quality, which often disorganises the 
jute market in Calcutta (paragraph 174). 

(85) The standards should be made definite by some special legis- 
lation on the lines of the American Cotton Standards Act, and any 
difl'ereuce arising between the buyers and the sellers should be settled 
by a statutory arbitration board composed of representatives of both 
the parties (paragraph 175). 

(86) Direct sale to the mills is practically closed to the Indian 
brokers. The Indian merchants are compelled to sell through European 
firms of brokers (paragraph 176). 


(87) Lack of organised markets in the mufassal operates as a 
formidable obstacle in the way of the cultivators realising a fair price 
for their crops (paragraph 180). 

(88) The remedy suggested by many witnesses is the establishment 
of pools and co-opWative sale societies, but such societies already 
established, are not working* satisfactorily'' (paragraph loi;. 

' (89) The establishment of licensed warehouses is a real need for 
the improvement of the economic position of the agricu uris ,p 

graph 186). m Uo 

(90) It is, however, not absolutely necessary that 
org^ised only on co-operative lines. There is no special reason w y 
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the establishment of warehouses by the agency of men qualified by 
training and experience to manage them should not be encouraged. 
In fact, the provision for credit and storing facilities are two separate 
functions which can .very well be discharged by difi’erent agencies 
(paragraph 186). 

(91) The establishment of warehouses should be undertaken, in 
the present condition of Bengal, preferably by private enterprise. An 
■enabling statute may be passed for the purpose on the lines of the 
United States 'Warehouse Act, adapting the provisions of the latter 
to the circumstances of each trade and locality in Bengal. We do not 
approve of the restrictions contained in the American Act, which 
confine the grant of license to “persons” connoting a^ “a co-operation 
or partnership of two or more persons having a joint or common 
interest” (section 2). The privilege under a similar Act in this 

, province should not be denied to any individual who intends to start 
vnrehouses on a proprietary basis; otherwise the chance of success for 
the measure will be seriously jeopardised (paragraph 186). 

(92) A scheme for training, examining, certifying and licensing 
measurers and graders should be formulated by Government and brought 
into operation as soon as the Act is passed (paragraph 188). 

(93) The initial difficulty of establishing licensed Avarehouses will 
be minimised if the existing amtdars be prepared to make the neces- 
sary alterations to their existing warehouses and convert them into 
licensed warehouses (paragraph 187). 

(94) In places where no private enterprises Avill be forthcoming, 
licensed ■ warehouses will ha^’e to be formed on a co-operative basis, 
the capital being raised by shares subscribed by the producers, and 
by loans from co-operative financing agencies (paragraph 187). 

(95) They should not be mixed up Avith the sale and supply 
■ societies, which should develop on independent lines (paragraph 187). 

(96) It is necessary to legislate for the better organisation of 
markets. The establishment of organised jute markets in Bengal, on 
the lines of the cotton markets in Berar, under a special enactment 
will confer a much -needed benefit on the cultivator (paragraph 189). 

(97) The importance of jute^ as a commercial product and the 
periodical fluctuations of its price at different times of the year point 
to the need of setting up a Eutures market, facilitating hedginf»- 
operations so as to impart a steady tone to the movements of the price 
of the fibre. A properly organised Eutures market should be 
established by legislation (paragraph 190). 

(98) The East India Jute Association, as it is constituted at present 
does not satisfy the essentials of such a marlcet, and the representation 
of agricultural interest in it is vei-y remote (paragraph ISO). 

(99) At present the inter- district and inter-provinc-ial trades c' 
Bengal are practically financed by the traders themselve.s who are 
mostly Indians. Practically no facilities are availabW from local 
banks in the mufassal, except in places where the latter choo=e to make 
advances against railway receipts (paragraph iOi# 

. (100) The establishment of an organised na-her m Calcutta "ItA 
an adequate number of licensed warehouses is to r.' 

the Indian merchants proper storing and 
at present insufficient (paragraph 1.94>, " ^ 
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(101) Chapter Vlll.—Existmg credit facilities tor internal trade 
ot tile province are very hmited. iS'esotiable instruments are seldom 
used, Aceomniodation required by wholesale dealers of Calcutta is 
gcmerulty obtaiuml by borrowing' on liundis, and these merchants also 
giant credit to their clients. In rare case.s, when there are convenient 
banking institutions in the locality, the bill of lading is used as 
^eunty for discounting the huudi drawn by a inercbant on his 
Calcutta principal. All other tran.saetions in the internal trade are 
on cash basis (paragraph 2021. 

(102) h’or satisfactory carrying on of the internal trade of the pro- 
Yini'o extensive credit facilities are required under tlie following 
( ategorics ; — 

(i) For goods stocked either in Calcutta or in inufa>sal before sale 
or despatch : Establi.>hinent of licensed warehou^es is the best way to 
.secure credit. 


(ii) For goods desimtehed from mufassal to Calcutta during 
transit : Accominodatiou can be obtained only if there are adequate 
banking facilities in tlie mufassal centres. 

(iii) For goods sold on credit : The host arrangement would he the 
introduction of trade acceptance.N (di.scussed in (Chapter XI. It will 
be a great iuiproveiueut if in comiueveial debts and in transactions 
between wholesale and retail merchanis the practice of drawing bills 
to be aecejited by the debtor grows up (paragrajih 203). 

(1031 ilauy incidental moditicatious in the Indian Xegotiable 
Instruments Act, sutdi as the reduction of the present stamp duty and 
improvement in the negotiability of cleau bills, will be necessary 
(paragraph 2031, 

(1041 Provision of credit facilities for financing an individnal to 
take up a delinite m'cupatiou does not appear to be feasible in the 
pie.>ent eeouomic and educational state of the country (paragraph 204). 

(lOol If credit is neces.s;u'y to provide a man with the iiuplenumrs 
for work, it is et|ually so to provide liim with food while he is waiting 
to earn, c'^peeially in eonsideratiou of the fact that the income of the 
maiority ot the population of the province is intermittent, (paragraph 
2051. 


(1001 For goods of slow consumption and high price, sale on credit 
is the only moans by which the ordinary purchaser can buy. In 
Calcutta, though not in tlic mufassal, there is a vast scope for 
developing the system of hire-purchase or the instalment payment and 
particularly in offering to middle-class population facilities for acquir- 
ing’ houses and other tangible assets (paragi’apli 2051. 

(1071 Chapter IX.— The coci.sting financial facilities enjoyed by tea 
gardens appear to be suilicient (paragraph 2141. 

(1081 It is not understiXHl why serious attempts arc not made for 
building substantial reserves, seeing that high dividends are paid by 
such concerns. If the dividends be limited to, say, loper cent, for a 
few Years, and tlie rest of the profits carried to tlie reserve, luo.st ot 
the gardens will be able to accumulate .sutfieieiit funds for meeting their 
annual recurring expenses from this fund. Borrowing 
unnecessary and the interest on loans siived. Ihe result will be laiger 
dividends in future (paragraph 214). 

{1091 Beng-al contains a large variety of middle-sized industries, 
mostly in and round Calcutta. Xiany of them are large enough to bo 
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brouglit within the category of a factory as defined in the ^Factories 
Act of 1922 (paragraph 215). 

(110) Industrial establishments, whether joint-stock companies or 
owned by individual proprietors or partnerships, have to depend in 
many cases on borrowed funds. The initial capital is almost always 
exhausted in setting up the factory with the necessai^’^ equipment, and 
loans have to be taken for meeting the deficiencj'^ in woi-king funds. 
These loans are obtained with great difficulty by tlie Indian industrial 
concerns, and on terms which seriously handicap them in carrying- 
through their operations. Sufficient credit facilities are at present not 
available from banks (paragraph 216). 

(111) The loans so far granted 'to them by the Imperial Bank are 
far from being commensurate with their requirements in regard to both 
the amount and the period of tlie advances (paragrapli 216). 

(112) Tlie industrial concerns have to depend largely on the accom- 
modation provided by the indigenous bankers and money-lenders 
usually in the form of advances against hundis drawn by the owners 
in their personal capacity (paragrapli 216). 

(113) On account of the absence of suitable financing agencies, 
industrial concerns in Bengal are not flourishing. It is imperative 
that some method should be devised to ensure the stability and develop- 
ment of such industries (paragraph 217). 

(114) The existing joint stock banks, though distinctly commercial 
in character, render some assistance to the industries by financing the 
imports of materials used in manufacture. Such assistance .should be 
given more freely. The joint .stock banks can and should take a 
greater advantage of this legitimate channel of investing their funds 
and thus render more valuable assistance to the industrialists (para- 
graph 218). 

(115) The task of valuation of the materials and stock of finished 
goods, against which advances are sought, should be taken up by some 
reliable agency, and suitable provision should be made to insure them 
against incidental loss (paragraph 218). 

(116) It is essential that a special type of industrial banks should 
be organised for systematic and regular financing of middle-sized and 
large industries. Their success, however, will depend largely on the 
financial assistance they may obtain at the hands of Government either 
direct or by way of a guarantee of a minimum dividend or the interest 
on the debentures (paragraph 219). 

(117) Until such banks are established, some measure of direct 
State assistance is necessary for giving immediate relief to the 
struggling industries. A State Aid to Industries Act should be passed 
in -this province without any further delay, similar to the Act passed 
in Madras and Bihar and Orissa, with modifications on more liberal 
lines (paragraph 220). 

(118) Although such an Act may not find a permanent solution of 
the general problem of industi-ial finance, it may help the growth and 
development of particular industries (paragraph 220). 

(119) The problems faced by the cottage industries relate not only 
to their finance, but also to the marketing of their output. The sal- 
vation of such industries lies in co-operation (paragraph 221). 

(120) The societies should be organised on an extensive scale, a 
certain number of primary societies being combined into central 
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ancmg- unions, and the latter federated into the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank for financing, and into , another provincial oi-o-auisa- 

'"'^olesale purchase and supply of materials and 
for collection and sale of finished articles (paragraph 221). 

(121) The Department of Industries should, with greater earnest- 
ness, address itself to the task of improving the technical skill and 
methods of production of the .artisans, and the movement of the 
co-operatiye orgnmeation should be encouraged hy closer co-ordination 
department and the Co-operative Department (paragraph 

(12f^) Grovernment should undertake greater financial responsibilities 
to foster the movement, and we endorse the recommendations made on 
their behalf at the conference of the Agricultural, Industries and 
Co-operative Departments held on the 12th July 1922. They are 
applicable with equal force to the present conditions (paragraph 222). 


(123) The cottage industries subsidiary to agriculture do not give 
the agriculturists full employment for the whole year. In some cases 
the traditional subsidiary occupations have been lost by the severe 
competition of cheap articles produced by large factories both in India 
and abroad (paragraph 223). 

(124) The subsidiary occupations carried on at present on a modest 
scale do not require much outside financing (paragraph 224). 

(125) Chapter X . — The primary requirement for the expansion of 
banking organisation in the country is a well-organised money market 
with a central bank at its head to control credit as well as the 
currency policy (paragraph 225). 


(126) There has been as yet no effective control of credit in India 
by any authority (paragraph 225). 

(127) The defects of the existing system are obvious and the remedy 
lies in the development of credit insteuments and the establishment of 
a central bank which will foster the growth of credit organisations 
and bring about g-reater cohesion among the component parts of the 
money market of the country (paragraph 225). 

(128) If preference is given by the banks to Bills of Exchange in 
the shape of Trade Acceptances in matters of discount, the practice of 
drawing bills will soon develop to the immense benefit of all parties 
concerned (paragraph 230). 


(129) It is not desirable to encourage the use of pro-notes in trade. 
The Tno-noto does not offer a certainty that the proceeds will be actu- 
ally used for pioductive purposes and commercial operations (paragraph 


231). 

(130) 'Phe experiment of establishing public warehouses (prefer- 
abh^ bv ioint stock companies) in important mufassal centres under 
strict Government control, is well worth trying, altkojigh its success 
will depend mainly on private initiative (paragraph 233). 

(131) The existing scale of stamp duty on Bills of Exchange, includ- 
in r,. tank, i. high. It i» a weU-known fact that owing to the high 
Btamp duty on the hundis the parties avoid it by taking lecouBe to 
a Purja, which is not negotiable and cannot be discountech Total 
ahoUtioA or oven a substantial reduction (say, to. 3 pies per Es. 100) 
of the existing stamp duty will certainly popularise these instruments 

{paragraph 235), 
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(132'. A disiinction should be made between bills payable 
a year of issue or sight and after that period. The latter kind of bills 
are really accommodation papers and, as such, should be excluded 
the benefit of leduced stamp duty. Bills and hundis drawn m the 
province are, however, mostly for periods less than a year. Ihe 
reduction of the stamp duty,_ as suggested, is therefore expected to 
give an impetus to the practice of drawing bills and thus foster the 
growth of banking habit (paragraph 235). 

(133) A standard form may be introduced for the bearer hundi 
which would always retain its bearer character. No one should, how- 
ever, be compelled to use such an instrument unless he wanted to do 
so. No standard forms should be prescribed for hundis pay- 
able to order. Most of the hundis in the province are of the latter 
category. There will thus be no unnecessary interference with the 
existing system (paragraph 238). 

(134) ' The consensus of opinion is that the system of note-cutting 
is an advantage, and, till the banking organisation has expanded, the 
facilities to obtain refunds of the lost half notes should be reintroduced 
(paragraph 239). 

(135) Arrangements should be made for transferring Savings Bank 
deposits by letters of credit (paragraph 239). 

(136) Every effort should be made to further develop the system 
of remittance through indigenous bankers, who as well as the loan 
offices should be linked with the money market in Calcutta. The cost 
of remittance is then sure to come down (paragraph 239). 

(137) Chapter XI. — Since the enactment of the Co-operative 
'Societies Act in 1912, the progress of the movement has been remark- 
ably fast (paragraph 240). 

(138) On the 30th June 1929, there were 16,889 agricultural credit 
societies with a membership of 407,552 and a working capital of 
Ms. 4,21,19,119. In spite of its magnitude the movement has reached 
only -a very small proportion of the rural population. Societies have 
been established in only one out of five villages in the province, and 

. the proportion of agriculturist families benefit^ed is only about one in 
fifteen (paragraph 241). 

(139) The co-operative movement has done a great deal to encour- 
age thrift. Out of the total working capital of 421 lakhs, 40 lakhs 
represent the share capital, 16^ lakhs The deposits of members, while 
the reserve fund exceeds 65| lakhs. All these sums of money may be 
considered to have been saved by the members (paragraph 241). 

(140) . The noi-mal societies are 0 class and number 10,177 out of 
13,442 (paragraph 242). 


(141) .I'hy membei’s of co-operative societies have taken advantage 
of the principles of co-operation to improve their economic condition 
in directions other than that of credit (paragraph 243). 


(142) But the greatest benefit that this movement has conferred 
on them is the inculcation of the virtue of thrift (paragraph 244). 

(143) It has brought the benefit of life insurance within easy reach 
of the iniral population (paragraph 244). 

societies have been 
^ rates of inteinst charged by the local money-lenders 

have come down (paragraph 245). 
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(145) Ike nio.vement has spread towards directions nthpr 
credit, and four classes of non-credit societies hare Wn oronnisS- 

(146) Since 1924, a serious attempt has been made to o-ive the inte' 

of the jute sale societies. We consider that the ideal of these societies 
s most commendable, but they do not appear to have been worked on 
the light lines in the past. A careful enquiry by experts must be 
made without any further delay before the department decides to 
con inue or further extend the movement. They have vast possibilities 
it run on proper lines (paragraph 247). 


(147) It is doubtful whether there is any necessity for forming the 
so.cieties called “Agricultural Associations” as separate institutions, 
liieix* duties could be perfoi'iued quite as ■well aud move economically by 
the credit societies themselves or by the sale and supply societies 
(paragraph 251). 


(148) The urban banks have been able to gain the confidence of 
the public and to attract sufficient local capital. These societies appear 
to be run on good business lines. They have been able to reduce their 
lending rate to 6 per cent, (paragraph 252), 

(149) The societies organised among the sweepers employed in the 
municipalities, deserve special mention. Their progress has been 
remarkable and in almost every case the members have been freed of 
the debts they owed to private money-lenders (paragraph 252), 

(150) The town banks, composed of ' the residents of small towns 
and comprising professional men, traders as well as other classes, of 
urban people of limited means, cater for the needs of the middle-class 
people and are generally well managed and successful (paragraph 

253). 

(151) Although some of the town banks finance the small traders 
to a certain extent, there are no separate organisations for financing- 
small tradesmen such as aratdars, shopkeepers, beparis, farms and 
pedlars. Sufficient credit facilities should be provided for them by 
the organisation of traders’ co-operative banks (paragraph 253). 


(152) Non-ag’ri cultural purchase and sale societies or co-operative 
stores have not generally proved successful. The management in 
cases is inefficient and in some cases perhaps not quite honest. The 
working of institutions like these ought to be in the hands of professional 
tradesmen and not amateurs (paragraph 255). 


(153) The artisan societies are not very successful as yet, the 
principal reason being the difficulty in marketing the produce (paia- 
graph 256). 

(154) The central banks, which are federal organisations to finance 

primary societies, have secured the confidence of the ^ 

indio!.ted by the fact that they have raised f 

over 226 lakhs out of the total working capital of 392 lakhs (paiagrapn 
258). ■ . . , f 

(155) We examined the working of several of er. 

institutions and found them all working on sound lines and in a pe 
Srtly Snesslike manner. These central banks can be entrusted with 
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other responsible work such as the management of land mortgage 
banks (paragraph 258). 

(156) The Provincial Bank is the apex bank of co-operative orga- 
nisation. During the last five years its working capital has risen from 
Ds. 61,20,085 to Es. 1,11,90,645. We do not approve of the inclusion 
of primary societies as members ' of the Provincial Bank unless they 
Eave no local financing bank to which they can be conveniently affili- 
ated. A primary society should never be affiliated to more than one 
financing institution, and if already a member of a central bank, 
should not be admitted as a member of the Provincial Bank also 
{paragraph 261). 

(157) This movement is beset with the following difficulties: — 

(i) The co-operative societies deal mainly with the poorest class 

of people, the majority of whom are illiterate (paragraph 

262). 

(ii) Conservative nature of the people of this country,' which 

makes them look upon evei'y innovation with ^ suspicion 

(paragraph 262). 

(iii) Grinding poverty which leads to apathy '(paragraph 262). 

(iv) The members of rural societies do not often possess the 

necessary knowledge of the principles of co-operation. 

Want of education is at its root (paragraph 263). 


(158) The authorities who appoint inspectors and supervisors 
should select these officers with the greatest care and see that they 
possess, together with the requisite knowledge, that amount of 
patiencj and tact which is • required for teaching the ignorant and 
illiterate villagers in economic principles of co-operation (pai’agraph 
263). 

(159) Whatever may be true of the average villager, it cannot be 
denied that there are in every village a few agriculturists who are 
thriftless. It is doubtful whether the spread of education alone will 
effect any improvement in this resjrect. We can only hope that wide 
extenslcm of the co-o];)erative movement will make the people undei’- 
stand the necessity of thrift and reduce indebtedness (paragraph 264), 

(160) Whether the recent amendments of the Beng-al Tenancy Act 
have improved the credit of the raiyat, it is yet too early to say. But 
the smallness and fragmentation of the holdings will always be in the 
way of his obtaining credit that the value of the property would 
otherwise entitle him to (paragraph 265). 

(161) Caie should be taken to form societies composed of members 
of the same status and possessing* common interests, otherwise difficul- 
ties may arise (paragraph 268). 

^ (162') The movement has also to fight against the counter-attrac- 
tion of facile credit offiainable from the money-lenders (paragraph 266), 

(163) Joint and unlimited liability, said to be another 
IS absolutely essential for agricultural credit. Spread of 
and teaching of the general' principles of co-operation can alone dispel 
tile misapprehension (paragTaph 267). 


handicap. 


greatest defect, however, is the paucity of inspecting and 
auditiag officers, and for this the Government of Bengal is responsible. 
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i moveiiiorit has not received the same amount of assistance from 
i b-overnment as from other Governments in India. The proo-ress 
?aa\ inado and present prosperous conditions must be attributed to 
devoted care and labour of the non-oificial workers and the central 
Ks (])ara”raph 269). 

(165) The Ueng'al Goveniment should strengthen the inspecting 
auditing staff adequately without any further delay (paragraph 

J • 

(166) The time has come Avhen a comprehensive scheme for the 
rough training of all inspectors, auditors and superwisors as well 
non-official workers in every branch of their duties should be 
pared and carried out (paragraph 270). 

(167) i'he preiiaration and maintenance of statements of properties 
debts of the members of tlie societies with unlimited liability is 

[y neglected in many places. I'he importance of this work should 
impressed on the panchayat of every society by the central banks 
the inspectors, auditors and supervisors, and they should examine 
test those statements every time they visit the society and make 
issary corrections (paragraph 271). 

(16S) When the central bank is satisfied that a member of the 
cliayat Jias defaulted and the panchayat refused, when called upon, 
nitiate a ‘^dispute” .case against him, the bank should be 
(owered to do so, on behalf of the society. No change of law is 
lired if the central bank is allowed to take a power of attorney 
1 the society at the time of application, and in case of affiliated 
et'ies, before a new loan is granted, empowering it to institute 
conduci dispute cases against defaulting- members of the society 
(s behalf (paragraph 273). 

TG9) Supervisors should note at inspections whether the members 
he panchayat have taken disproportionately large loans, and if so, 
central banks should consider the matter at the time of granting 
loans (paragraph 274). 

170) To prevent delay in getting- loans in primary societies the 
remedy is to allow the society cash credit in the central bank 
list winch it can draw in case of emergency. The Begistrar has 
sed the grunt of such cash credits in case of A or B class societies 
. -^The central banks should grant cash credits much more freely to 
y society that they consider to be deserving of the privilege 
agrapli 275). 

371) Unless the area of its operation is too large or the means of 
munication exceptionally bad, no central bank should be split up 
re the number of its affiliated societies reaches 300, and even then 
Lew central bank should he foi-med until a sufficient number of 
of intelligence and influence and possessing knowledge of co- 
ation can be found in tbe locality to form its directorate (para- 
b 276). 

172) Tlio assistance given by the department to industrial 
flies is inadequate (paragraph 277). 

173) Slate aid is not necessary in the present stage of development 
iie agricultural or urban credit societies, hut it is essential in the 
of all new forms of co-operation, provided that they cannot develop 
out such State aid and that the aid is withdrawn as soon as they 
stand on their own legs (paragraph 277). 
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(174) In tlie case of artisans’ societies the insixjctovate should he 
coDsiderably strengthened and selection should be nuule tioni men 
trained in the Department of Industries (paragraph 277). 

(Ho) The purchase and sale societies also require considerable 
amount of State aid in the exiierimejrtal stage of their development. 
Thev are bounci to- suffer losses in the first years, if they have to pay 
the rate of interest that the Provincial Bank charges (paragraph 278). 


(176) For such societies, specially the jute sale societies, 
liberal State loans should he given at the lowest possible rate of 
interest' until they can accumulate sufficient reserves. For their hloclc 
expenses on buildings and plants also liberal State grants or at least 
State loans without interest should be given. In ease of jute sale 
societies State aid .should hot be given unless on the recommendation 
of the committee of exports already sugge.>Ted (paragraph 278). 


(177) All new and experimental dei)artures in the field of co- 
operation will be dependent for their success, in the tix'st instance, on 
State aid (paragraph 278). 

(178) The initial expenses incurred by purchase and sale societies 
shoidd be paid off by (joverument, and the Itegistrar’s Development 
Fund strengthened to such an extent thar these experiments may be 
continued on a steadily increasing scale for a .sufiicient number of 
years (paragraph 278). 

(179) The co-operative stores in urban areas are almost all 
unsuccessful. They should be li(iuidated and no new stores formed 
either in urban or in rural areas unless there is clear evidence of 
loyalty and co-operative spirit among the members (paragraph 279). 

(ISO) All primary societies, agricultural as well as non-agricul- 
timd, _ shoxdd bo encouraged, either individually or through the 
ffnancing institutions, to make co-operative indents for the requiie- 
meuts of theii members and supply them on cash or credit according 
to the circumstances of the members (paragraph 279). 

(181) We cannot recommend loans to depositors or premature 
withdrawals as a nyatter of right in the case of institutions which 
finance primaiy societies (paragraph 280). 

(182) Within the limitation that the co-operative banks cannot 
gxant loans to non-members, there is no other legal bar to any general 
banking business being taken up by them, and the frovincial Bank, 
the central and the urban banks are institutions which can undoubtedly 
make reasonable claim to do banking business (paragraph 281). 

(183) Their suitability as a general banking organisation cannot 
be seriously questioned (paragraph 282). 

(184) Opening of current deposit accounts and introduction of the 
system of payment by cheques, by some of those banks, have given an 
impetus to the growth of banking habit (paragraph 283). 

(185) ])lovement of money is one of the most important functions 
of a bank, and it should be facilitated in all possible ways. Thou'^Ii 
discounting of bills of persons other than members is not permitted 
liy the law, bills may be accepted ivithout any prejudice for purposes 
of collection of money due, as this method only helps in remittance of 
funds (paragraph 283). 



(186) The plain function of a central bank is the financing of 
primary societies, and at the present stage of the co-operative move- 
inent, its attention or any portion of its resources should not be 
diverted to other activities for the sake of increasing the profits. In 
other Words, the claims of the Directors of the central banks to under- 
take commercial banking cannot he supported (paragraph 285). 

(187) l^Jany of the objections are inapplicable in the case of the 
town banks, which generally cater for the needs of the middle-class 
people inchiuing traders and industrialists of the province (paragraph 
280). 

(188) A network of cooperative hanks of the urban type should 
be organised in all bazars, bandars, marts and other important trade 
centres for noi only financing the small traders and industrialists but 
also for providing facilitie.s for remittance and collection of bills 
(paragrapii 287). 

(189) Casli credit, which is the most commercial form for providing 
financial accommodation, should be extensively employed (paragraph 
2881 . 

(190) To\vn banks can also help their members by discoimting 
bundis, promissory notes or the negotiable instniments and the com- 
mercial bilks (paragraph 289), 

(191) Advancing loans against goods in stock will not be within 
the resources of such town banks (pai-agraph 290). 

(192) lliese should he much more freely assisted by the Pi'ovxncial 
Bank than they are at present. The Imperial Bank should also; be 
prepared to grant concessions by way of cash credit much more freely 
than at presen*" and rediscount their bills (paragraph 291). 

(193) If, as has been suggested, all deijosits he taken hj’^ the apex 
bank, lliere is likely to be a failing off of the deposits, for, no 
Provincial Bank will be able to gain the same amount of the confidence 
of the people of the mufassal towns and villages, nor will it be easily 
accessible to them (paragraph 292). 

(194) The present system of lending by the Provincial Bank to 
the central banks and by tbe latter to tlie primaiy societies, is the 
best possiUe arrangement (paragraph 293). 

(195) The suggestion that the central banks and financing unions 
might he branches of the Provincial Bank is not approved (paragraph 

294) . 

(196) Free inter-lending between different co-operative banks, 
whether in the same district or not, is not recommended (paragiaph 

295) . 

(197) The- recommendation of the Boyal Commission on Agricul- 
ture in paragraph 379 of their Report, as regards certain concessions 
to the co-ol-ievative movement, are endorsed (paragraph 296). 

(198) Interest derived from the Government securities, held as an 
investment of the reserve fund, should be exempt from income tax. 
The income derived from all investments within the movement should 
not be included in the total income for deteimining the appfropriate 
assessable rate for income tax or super tax, for all this income is not 
rec.lly proper. We are unable to recommend that the Government 
securities held for other reasons, e.g., for temporazy employment or 
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fimd.s during tlie slack season, should be exempt from income tax 
(paragraph 297). ^ 

(1991 Idealisation of dues from a defaulting’ member jj^i'ough the 
arrear collection department of the Collector, instead oi thiou^h the 
civil court as at present, should be permitted (paragraph 


(200) As regards deposit of funds of the Court of Wards, 
municipalities', district -and local boards, etc., in co-opeiative 
experiments may be made in cases of selected banks (paragraph ~JJ). 


(201) Tbo respective spheres of activity of the joint stock banks 
and the co-operalive banks being widely apart, there does not exist at 
present any scope for a closer relation between them (paragraph 301). 

‘ (202) Inter-lending between co-operative banks and loan offices 
should not be allowed in the present state of their finances (paragraph 


302). 

(203) Kelation of the co-operative banks with the Imperial Bank 
is new closer and more cordial through the efforts of the Provincial 
Banks. Facilities granted by the Imperial Bank have been of material 
assistance to them. These should be more freely extended. The 
pro-notes of the rural societies should foim valuable collateral secUrity 
(paragraph 303) . 

(204) Chapter XII, — In this province there is no nr-essitv at 
present for anj- protective legislation on the lines o: tie Dtfccau 
Agriculturists’ Belief Act, the Punjab Land Aliena::’ n Act or 
Chapter YII-A of the Bengal Tenancy Act. On tie .--yr hand, 
restiictions on the free transfer of land an agr:jm~.‘--l tenant, 
where they exist — as in certain Government estates in :he W«:3tem 
Dnars, Darjeeling and the Chittagong- Hill Tracts — le removed, 
so that his credit may not suffer (paragraph 305/. 

(205) The consensus of informed opinion is lia: :1~ riuriov..- Loans 
Act is inoperative and has failed to give the tm: ■*: 

to afford (paragraph 308). 


(206) Almost all the District Judges of n:.. 
reluctance ou the part of the courts in nivinn 

the baffling effect of the decisions of the Hiin C nr 
Council (paragraph 309). ‘ ~ 

(207) But from an examination of tner.r min. ' 
certain amount of confusion in the 

officers. There is a tendency to apnlv 
decisions rmder the Contract Act xo'alii - 1:’' 
The principles laid down in one clas^ -- - IL 1 *. 
the other, if they conflict with disiir 7-7—77- "“T17 
(paragraph 3l0). .. 


a-eribe tbe 
anicr xhii Act lo 
tixe 1/rxvv 


tLe _ jmiiefal 
^enunciated in 
rio’js Loans Ac:. 
I* npplical!- :? 
2 respsictive Ar-s 


(208) If the in.one 3 ^-lender ir !£=: 

interest at such a pace as Troirl'? 
oppressive and uuconscionab^- -7777 
(paragraph 331). * 

(209) It is quite clear n.-.- 
IS not necessary and the 
misapprehension in the 
can only be dispelled h 
(paragraph 312). 








up cedin' 
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(210) Tile evils of usury are as great aud widespread in Bengal as 
auywliero else in the world (paragraph 318). 

(211) It is essential for the enfoi'cement of any regulation against 
money-lenders that they should he licensed and their names and 
addresses should he registered (paragraph 320). 

(212) We recommend legislation for the registration of profes- 
sional money-lenders only and not for casual nloney-lenders (paragraph 
320). 

( 213) This measure will do away with the evils of itinerant money- 
lenders (paragraph 320). 

(214) Althoug'h other countries have fixed maximum rates of 
interest for all cases, it Avould not be right in the present condition of 
our countiy to do so in the case of unsecured loans. The Usurious 
Loans Act might he left to check abuses in case of these loans (para- 
graph 321). 

(215) Secured loans stand on a different footing, and in case of 
such loans the maximum rates should he fixed according to the special 
circumstances of each province and, if necessary, for different parts of 
the same province, and of the different classes of borrowers such as 
agricultuiists and non-agi-iculturishs (paragraph 321<). 

(216) Legislation limiting the total accrual of interest to the 
amount of the principal originally lent is recommended (paragraph 
322). 

(217) If the maximum rate of interest as well as the maximum 
amount of interest are fixed, reduction of the existing periods of limita- 
tion will not be necessary (paragi’aph 323). 

(218) The cumulative effect of compound interest is not easily 
realised. The time has come when legislative measureis should be 
adopted to save the borrowers from the consequences of compound 
interest. Provisions .similar to those of section 7 of the English 
Money-lenders’ Act of 1927 shotrld be enacted in India (paragraph 
324). 

(219) To give protection to the borrowers who have taken unsecured 
loans, it should be provided, on the lines of section 10 of the Engli,sh 
Money-lenders’ Act, that any rate in excess of 48 per cent, shall be 
presumed by the courts to be “excessive” within the meaning' of the 
Usurious Loans Act, though a lower rate also may be found to be so 
(paragraph 325). 

(220) To- stop the evil of alluring advertisements by moiiey-lenders, 
provisions similar to those under section 5 of the English Money- 
lenders’ Act should be enacted (paragraph 326). 

(221) The money-lenders should be bound, on reasonable demand 
being made and on paj^ment of a small fee, to supply the debtor’s with 
all informations as to his debt. A certified copy of the bond or oi th& 
account of the debtor in the creditor’s books must also be supplied, 
when .similarly demanded, on payment of a fee. The legislation 
should closely confonn to the tenns of section 8 of the English Monej’’- 
lenders’ Act (paragraph 327). 

(222) Such impositions, as ^adC salami, should be stopped on the 
lines Qt section 12 of the said Act (paragi’aph 328). 
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(223) False, deceptive or raisleadiug representation by a money- 

lender should be made punishable, as in section 4 of the Fnglish ^ c 
(paragi-aph 329). .... 

(224) Habitual usuiy should be made a criminal oitence (para- 

giaph 330). 

(225) Possible evasion of the proposed legislation should not deter 
the legislature from enacting* a just and necessary measure, bueh :-\i: 
Act .should tend to educate and strengthen public opinion (paragra'-n 


331). 

(226) Loiviering the limit of debt so as tO' provide the benefit ot 
insolvency to the poorer agncultui-ist will not be of much help t^ 
them, as they are unable to repay a debt of even Its. 100 or Its. -.00. 
This will convert them into landless labourers (paragraph 333). 


(227) We have no useful suggestion to mahe for any suitable 
measuie to piomote a better record of rights, so as to protect tenant’s 
rights (paragi’aph 334). 

(228) If there be no insuperable objection, tlie rule of the Original 
Side of the High Coui*t that all commercial causes must come on the 
List after six months of the admission of the plaint, should bo extended 
to all courts of onginal jurisdiction throughout the province and be 
made applicable to all suits for the recovery of loans secured and 
unsecured (paragi-aph 336). 

(229) We are not inclined to recommend any revision of law of 
civil procedure for the benefit of the money-lenders (paragraph 338). 

(230) The system of equitable mortgages may be extended to 
Dacca, Harayanganj and Chittagong, provided that every such mort- 
gage is made by the execution of a document which must be registered 
(paragraph 339). 

(231) Chapter XII 1 . — The chapter opens with an account of indi- 
genous banking and money-lending in India from the Yedic period up 
to the nineteenth century (paragraxdis 346-370) . 

(232) The fact that the majority of the indigenous banker.s com- 
bine banking with some form of trade even to-day confirms the opinion 
that such combination is not unsound, and is a special form of bank- 
ing evolution suitable to the conditions of the country (paragraph 


(233) The number of such bankers is decreasing. It is estimated 
that business worth 22 crores of rupees out of 46 crores now remains 
in the hands of the indigenous banlcers (paragraph 375). 

_ (234) The receiving of deposits — an important function of the 

indigenous bankers— has been steadily divindling, due, it is said to 
competition of Indian and foreign joint stock banks, the co-operative 
(pLa4aph 377)°^^^® favourable terms of Government loans 

(235) Banking traders usually do not keep any surplus cash 
balance over and above what is required in their business. Those 
bankers who dn not trade have considerable surplus during the slack 

|eP™vi.oial capital for Lest.e./in’^cent?" 
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They do not discriminate as to the purpose for which the loan is taken, 
j-hey only satisfy themselves* as to the sufficiency of the security or 
solvency of the borrower (paragraph 379). 

(237) The part played by them in the financing of agriculture is 
not very important (paragraph 380). 

(238) Nor is financing of industries undertaken by them to any 
appreciable extent in the mufassal, thoug‘h in Calcutta and its suburbs 
they play a more important part in financing many middle and large 
sized industrial institutions (paragraph 381). 

(239) The financing of the internal trade constitutes the most 
inipoi-tant function of these bankers (paragraph 382). 

(240) The commonest form of credit instmment employed through- 
out the province by indigenous bankers is hundi. There are other 
credit instiaiments and also some credit devices in vogue in important 
trade centres (paragraph 384). 

(241) Their business is managed very economically. In Calcutta, 
however, it is reported that 25 per cent, of the profits of a noimal year 
may roughlj*’ be regarded as the outlay on establishment (paragraph 

390). 

(242) Profits are, however, not large, as allowance has* to be made 
for bad debts, which is often considerable when trade is dull. There 
are also litig-ation expenses. Net profits vaiy from 5 per cent, to 20 
per cent, per annum (paragraph 391). 

(243) The indigenous bankers* have earned a reputation for integ- 
rity in their dealings with their clientele. They are approachable with- 
out any fomiality at any hour of the day and even at night. _ It is on 
account of the mutual confidence between the bankers and their clients 
that business is carried on so informally (paragraph 392). 

(244) The indigenous bankers have no dealings whatever with 
co-operative banks or loan offices (paragraph 394). 

(245) Among these bankers themselves, the relation is cordial 
(paragraph 395). 

(246) To interfere with the court’s discretion in the matter of 
awards of interest or allowing repayments by instalments in suits 
instituted by the indigenous bankers would not be proper (paragraph 
396). 

(247) The privileges of the Banker’s Books Evidence Act, 1891, 
should not be extended to the indigenous bankers unless they satisfy 
the authorities that their books are properly maintained (paragraph 

396). 

(248) Provisions of section 59 of the Transfer of Property Act 
regarding' equitable mortgages should be extended to important 
trading centres such as Dacca and Narayanganj, provided the interests 
of second and subsequent mortgages are secured by the registration 
of the equitable mortgages (paragraph 396). 

(249) We approve of the proposals made by some indigenous 
bankers that the Imperial Bank should allow cash credits to indigenous 
bankers against promissoiy notes, and should agree to discount or 
rediscount trade bills of all indigenous bankers, but we are unable to 
make any recommendations relating thereto, as it rests with tne 
Imperial Bank to extend its facilities for the benefit of the indigenous 
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bankers under suck conditions as appear to them to be necessary (para- 
graph 396). _ , 1*11 

(250) Ileduction of the stamp dutie.s on huudis is desirable (para- 
graph 396). ^ 

(251) Emergency currencv should be issued to the exteiil oi u 
i-ores when the“ bank rate rises to 6 per cent, and 6 eroies more when 


the bank rate nses to 7 per cent, (paragraph 396). 
o 

ness of 


(252) Eor the purpose of 'expansion and development of the busi- 
f the indigenous haukers and fur linking’ them up^ with tho 


)alau<’0 

vtduntarily ivgi,>teu‘d 
tlieir 


oro’anised money market it is necessary to license and register them. 
To avoid opposition, legislation may at first provide tor voluntar\ legis- 
tration only, and piovision may be made in the Act tor tho bestowal, 
on the registered indigenous hankers, of special privileges, >uch as the 
benefit of the Jlanker’s Hooks Evidence .Vci and iccognitiou as 
“Banker” within the meaning of the Negotiable Instrumetil.H Act and 
the Indian Contract Act (paragriph 398). 

(253) The publicity of their accounts will increase populariiy, 
induce confidence and help the expansion of their business, but there 
will be a strong opposition to any proposal in this Itehalf. Heiici* to 
disarm opposition the provision ftir submission oi periodical 
sheets should be made applicable only to the 
indigenous bankers (paragraph 399). 

(254) The registered bankers should issue Pass Books to 
depositors and grant receipts in proper forms acknowledging repay- 
ments, either in full or in part, of the loan (paragraph 4()()i. 

(255) It is not feasible to devise mea.''Uivs to make* tiie position of tlio 
indigenous bankers approximate more and more to that of tho London 
bill brokers until bill markets are developed in the various trade centre*. 
Tbe Banker’s Bank should make- a systematic attempt, to foster bill 
business in the couuti-y (paragraph 401). 

(256) Chapter XIV . — Co-operative societies and huin otlices liave not 
3 ’et been able to oust the money -leiuier.s to any appreciable extent from 
the fields of their activity (paragraidi 402). 

(257) Professional money-lenders fonn about 90 per cent, of the jier- 
sons (50,110) shown under the heading “Bank managers, money-lenders, 
etc.*’ in tile Census Beport of 1921 (paragraph 403). 

(258) The number of money-lenders is greater and rates of interest 
charged by them are higher in the richer districts of Kiusteru Bengal 
(paragTaph 403). 

(259) Professional money-lenders are either resident or itinerant. 

Ihe foiTuer are ciilled raahajaus and the latter, who are chielly Patlmns 
from the Noi-th-We.stern Frontier, ai-e locally known as /h/n- 

jabis ov 1 esh wans. Besides there are casual money-lender.s, i.e., iieoplo 
who follow other occupations, but occasionally louil their surplus uumev 
for investment, ihese comprise landlords, pensionc.rs, shopkeepers, 
^'at£''404r employers and sardars of labour (paral 

(260) Most of the mahajans are Bengalis. A food maiiv ‘Nr-n-w-n-w 
and residents of other parts of India have in recent years taken uo the 


profession with conspicuous success. The mahajans ii^ chW^'riihd^ 
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^ (261) All classes of people are comprised in the clientele of the maha- 

3ans. The principal borrowers of the itinerant money-lenders are the 
employees in mills and mines and labourers. Loans are given by the 
Juoney-lenders for any and eveiy purpose (parag-raph 406). 

(2G2) Taking the province as a whole, about 80 per cent, of the loans' 
•advanced by the money-lenders is unsecured and 20 per cent, secui-ed, 
but the value of the secured loans is almost equal to that of the 
unsecured (paragraph 412). 

(2G3) The money-lenders’ rates of interest range from 54 per cent, to 
300 per cent. The rates vary with the nature of the security and the 
amount of the loans and depend to some extent on the supply of loan- 
able capital (paragraph 413). 

(2G4) Most of the loans bear compound interest and the usual rests 
are after G or 12 months. In some cases, the loans are compounded after 
3 months (paragraph 413). 

(265) (Jsiuy is widely prevalent in eveiy district in the province. 
This is due to 'vaiious causes such as the low ci'edit position of the 
borrower, the absence of suitable financing- agencies, limited resources 
of the_ money-lenders, insufficiency of accommodation provided by co- 
oiierative societies and loan offices, and the predominance of tradition 
and custom among the borrowers, jiarticularly in backward -places 
(paragraph 414). 

(266) Indian public opinion is not veiy strong- against the usurious 
rates of interest charged by money-lendex'S, and although by reason of 
usury or hai-sh treatment, an individual money-lender may be disliked 
in the locality, there is seldom any exiiression of jiublic opinion against 
his conduct (paragraph 418). 

(267) The solution of the problem of usuiy lies in the establishment of 
suitable credit institutions like co-operative societies, and in adequately 
increasing the banking resources of the province (paragraph 419). 

(268) Chapter XIV-A. — The special feature of loan offices is a-reflex 
of certain economic and historical facts in Bengal (jiaragi-aph 420). 

(269) The Pennanent Settlement of 1793 made landed property a- 
more valuable form of investment in Bengal than in other parts of India. 

It is to finance the zamindars and the superior classes of inteian.ediaries 
that the necessity , was felt for a special class of banking institutions 
making- advances on the mortgage of land. The development here has 
been along the line of land moi-tgage banking and the loan ofl&ces are 
the result (paragraph 421). 

(270) From 1905-06 the g-rowth of loan ofiices has maintained on the 
whole a steadily upward tendency (paragrajih 426), 

(271) The largest number of loan offices is in Easteni and ISTorthern 
Bengal, Avhere land is more fertile and there is a g-reater demand for 
loans than in other parts of Beng-al (paragraph 431). 

(272) Other important factors at work have been the number and 
efficiency of indigenous bankers and money-lenders, as alsO' the example 
of successful pioneers (paraga-aph 431). 

(273) One peculiarity of the loan offices in Bengal is that their paid- 
up capital is genei-ally small (paragTaph 432). 

(274) They have not as a rule attracted deposits out of all proportion 
4;o their paid-up capital and reserve fund (paraguaph 436). 
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('‘?T5') The percentage of reserve fund to paid-up capital is veiy low 
in the case of most of the loan offices of recent origin (pai-agraph 436). 

(276) The functions and problems of loan offices in Calcutta are 
different in many ways from those in the mnfassal. In tact, the loan 
offices in Bengal do not form a homogeneous body (paragraph 

(277) In the case of the majorily of the loan offices the main business 
is to lend money not only to zamindars, but to actual cultivatois also. 
They rarely finance trade or industry (paragraph 438). 

(278) No loan office has as yet issued debentures. In addition to 
their share capital, funds are attracted by deposits only, both for short 
and long periods (paragraph 438). 

(279) The general rates of interest in the case of ol(^loan offices vary 
from 4 per cent, from short deposits to 8 per cent, for 7 years’ deposits. 
Usually the longest period is 5 years (paragraph 438). 

(280) On the whole fhey follow a cautious policy about investments. 
It is true that the investments are not liquid, but bad investments have 
been few, and failime among mnfassal loan offices till the end of the 
War was surprisingly small (paragraph 439). 

(281) Though the practising lawyers, who generally manage such 
institutions, may not have any special knowledge of banking, the3’- 
possess detailed knowledge about the! financial position of the local 
bon’owers. This has been the secret of success of well-esiablished loan 
offices (paragraph 439). 

(282) But the newer loan offices started after the W ax i cot gener- 
ally follow the cautious policy of the older ones. Owing to thr increased 
competition among such institutions, the greater proportion of loan is 
now against personal security (paragraph 440). 

(283) There is also actual touting for deposits on ~hL:h very high 

interests are offered. This results in lending at still rates among 

the more involved cultivators (paragraphs 440-441,. 

(284) There is a wide misgiving, which is nor narrarranted, 

that these new loan offices will be the first to s-rfer in thne-j of afri- 
cultural distress, specially as they have no reserve rxn-i the name 

to fall back upon (paragraiih’ 442). 

(285) Such, failure will effect the credit ris: nm cli ones. Too 

many small loan offices and their rapid rxrvri Urfr--f.re need re'mhi. 
tion (paragraph 443). “ - .3 * - 

(286) The obvious remedy, so far as tie irn-r 
cemed. is! that they should amalgamate 1 
institutions with larger resources' arf Xirre 
But unless they voluntarily do so. ir f? iniiirhr v 
means of compelling them to amaimmn-e i.-Jr.-xt: 

(287) To' guard against the cinrms - 

companies (i) a minimum suhscU^e' rn^ 
mum paid-up capital of Bs. 
started in future should he rmT 

(ii) With regard to theemnfxtrl "■ 
up capital, there should he JernCb, 
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^iii) No baiik or loan company siioulcl be registered in future Tvitli 
autborised capital exceeding four times its subscribed capital (para- 
graph 448). 

(288) ^ Nor the protection of the depositors no loan office should be 
allowed in future to make advances against its own shares, which is now 
the g-eneral practice among loan O'ffiees (paragi’aph 449). 

(289) The suggestion that there should be provision for representa- 
tion of the depositors on the Board of Bii’ectors, cannot be accepted 
(paragraph 450). 

(290) Legislative interference to fix a minimum ratio between paid-up 

capital plus reseiwe fund and the total deposits is unnecessary having 
regard to the existing' state of things in the loan companies (paraaraph 
451). ‘ i 

(291) But there should be statutoiy provision for placing at least 25 
per cent, of the profits to the reserve fund till it equals the paid-up 
share capital (parag-raph 452). 

(292) Loan offices in the mufassal should be allowed to open Post 
Office Savings Bank accounts under mile 42 for Saving's Bank Public 
accounts and should have the same facilities with regard to withdrawals 
as to co-operative societies (paragi'aph 453). 

(293) The maximum holding of Postal Cash Certificates in the case of 
mufassal loan offices should be raised to Es. 20,000, but no change should 
be made with regard to the accrual of interest on such Certificates 
(paragraph 453). 

(294) The allegation that the Imperial Bank of India in its 
branches advances only a small percentage of the market value of 
Government securities does not appear to be correct (paragraph 455). 

(295) The older and the bigger banks have invested a fair propor- 
tion of their funds in Government securities. In view of this no 
special recommendation seems called for in this behalf (paragraphs 
455-456). 

(296) The suggestion that no loan office should be allowed to carry 
on any business other than banking, although theoretically sound, 
does not seem to be practically feasible (paragraph 457). 

(297) But the existing banks should be required to draw separate 
balance sheets and profit and loss accounts for banking and subsidiary 
business. With regard to new companies the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion should be closely scrutinised and registration refused for prevent- 
ing the evil (paragraph 457). 

(298) The suggestion that loan offices should not only be restricted 
to banking but that they should be restricted to commercial banking 
alone, is not approved. " The necessary conditions for the successful 
working of commercial banks in the mufassal are wanting (paragraph 

458). 

(299) Legislation prescribing a minimum percentage of the_ cash 
in hand and with bankers to the total liabilities will be inadvisable 
(paragraph 4^9). 

(300) State audit is not recommended. It will engender a false 
sense of security (paragraph 460). 

(303) What is required is greater publicity of the working of the 
loan offices. The balance sheet should give more details than at 
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present Window-dressing sliould be prevented as mucli as possible 
by prescribing a fixed date (to be determined by tbe majority ot the 
bankers) for the closing of all banks (paragraph 4bl). 

(302) The following concessions are asked for on behalf of the 
loan offices : — 

(a) Free inter-lending with co-operative central and urban banks. 

We are unable to make any recommendation which "will fetter the 
discretion of the Eegistrar of Co-operative Societies in the matter. 

(h) Free issue and payment of supply;; bills in treasuries and sub- 
treasui’ies situated at places Airhere there is no branch of the Imperial 


Bank. 

This involves a question of resource and is rightly decked by the 
Accountant-General according to the demand for cash in dilferent 
places. We are, therefore, unable to make any recommendation 
which will interfere with the Accountant-GeneraFs discretion. 


(c) The documents by which loan offices give loans to agriculturists- 
should be exempted from the payment of stamp duty and registration 
fee. 


There is no particular reason why ordinary profit-making institu- 
tions like loan offices should be specially favoured in this respect 
(paragraph 462). 

(303) The large number and the great importance of loan offices- 
in Bengal warrant a special Act for dealing with them in place of 
the existing Companies Act (paragraph 463). 

(304) Chapter XV. — It is difficult to give a satisfactory definition 
of the word “bank.” So far as Bengal is concerned, neither cheques 
nor bills are much in use in the mufassal loan offices and banks, which 
form the predominant element of the banking organisation in this- 
Presidency (paragraph 464). 

(305) For the purpose of regulation, a bank may be defined as a 
corporation which invites and accept deposits from the public and 
offers and grants loans to them (paragraph 464). 

(306) This definition excludes (i) partnerships carrying on a 
banking business, (ii) co-operative credit societies and central co- 
operative banks, and (iii) Post Office Savings Banks, but not the 
Imperial Bank of India and banking companies incorporated outside 
India, but our concern is principally with institutions registered 
under the Indian Companies Act of 1913 for carrying on banking 
business in this province (paragraph 464). 

(307) Regulation of banking companies is necessary as it is a 
question of protecting not simply the share-holders, but also a much 
larger body of depositors (paragraph 465). 

(308) Regulations that are found to be necessary and feasible in 
any other province should be extended also to Bengal. A bankin» 
coinpany should be required to publish its balance sheet half-yearly 
instead of only once a year. A full_ and accurate statement of assets 
and liabilities operates as an automatic check against irre'^’iilarities and 
abuses (paragraph 465). 


(309) The suggested measure will not. impair the independence 
OT the audit 9 r. On the contrary, it will afford him greater scope fo? 
exercising his initiative (paragraph 465). ^ 
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1.0 if Re-istrar of Joint Stock Companies should 
be strengthened if necessap^, to stop abuses and frauds on the part 
«f promoters of banks, a few instances of which haye come to our 
^otice This, however does not call for any measure peculiar to 
Jieng-al (paragraph 465). 


f effect of prescribing regulations for the management of 

banks, both public and private, will be to give them a higher status 
■than other credit institutions. Any other concern should not, there- 
Toie, be permitted to describe itself as a bank (paragraph 466). 

(312) A distinction has to be made between a bank and a banker.' 
A banker (and its vernacular equivalents such as “shrof” and 
mahajan ) is often a mere title of courtesy. If, however, he desires 
do avail himself of the privileges of banks, he should be required to 
conform to the regulations sugg’ested in Chapter XIII (paragraph 


(313) We feel that, wherever possible, banking instruments and 
■other papers and books should be written in Bengali as well as in 
^nglish. Whether the advantages will outweigh the difficulties 
involved in the use of bilingual forms, it is for the banks themselves 
do consider (parag'raph 467). 

(314) A much larger issue than the mere convenience of customers 
is involved in popularising Bills of Exchange. Until a regular bill 
market is developed, close cohesion among the different component 
parts of the banking* organisation brought about by the discounting 
.•and rediscounting of bills will be impossible. Hence the hindrances 
do the issue of bills such as high stamp duty should be removed as far 
.as possible (paragraph 468). 

(315) The stamp duty on inland Bills of Exchange for terms not 
•exceeding ninety days, should be entirely abolished, and on those for 
derms exceeding ninety days but not exceeding one yeai*, shoidd be 
halved, the present duty being continued for bills for a term of over 
ene year. The present duty on promissory notes should be retained 
'(paragraph 468). 

(316) To meet the resulting loss of revenue we would suggest that 
the Calcutta Stock Exchange be requested to enforce the payment of 
■stamp duty on blank transfers on the English plan of periodic settle- 
ments and to declare blank transfers (which are much in vogue in 
•Calcutta) as bad delivery. Without this co-operation, a mere declara- 
dion that a blank transfer is void in law will only inflict hardship on 
-innocent purchasers but will be futile in other respects (paragraph 4691. 

(317) It is desirable to create by law a type, of instrument 
which being originally made payable to bearer should always remain 
■so, even if any endorsement to the contrary be made on it by any one 
•other than the drawer. This legislation should not, however, co^r 
Iiundis, which should as heretofore be governed by local usage. We 
do not think that any protection is required in the case of hundis 
analogous to that provided by crossing in the case of bearer cheques, 
(paragraph 473). 

(318) Chapter XVI. — A sure criterion of the economic develop- 
ment of a country is the 'growth of the investment habit of its 
people (paragraph 474). 
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(319) Sucli growtli, however, is dependent on certain fundamental 
conditions being fulfilled: — 

(i) there should be a surplus, i.e., the income of the average unit 
must he greater than its ordinary expenditure, 

(ii) people must he literate,-i.e., educated not only to realise the 
benefit of investing as against hoarding, hut also to understand the 
technicalities of investment, 

(iii) safe, profitable and easily realisable investments, both for 
short and long periods, should be largely available (paragraph 475). 

(320) Postal Cash Certificates.— change is necessaiy either in 
the existing’ rules for encashment or in the limit of individual hold- 
ing (paragraph 478). 

(321) The follov/ing measures should be adopted for improve- 
ment in the working of Postal Savings Banks; — 

(fl) Use of Pass Books and signatures in vernacular. 

(6) Opening of Savings Banks deposits in Branch Post Offices 
and ensuring prompt repayments of deposits in these offices. 

(c) Facilitating deposits by cheques, the amount being credited 
on collection. 

{d) Allowing withdrawals by cheques drawn on the Post Office 
(this will encourage the cheque habit). 

(e) Allowing withdrawals in other Post Offices by withdrawal 
forms or pay orders or letters of credit. 

(/) Allowing joint accounts to be opened and operated by either 
of the depositors and by the survivor on the death of either (para- 
graph 479). 


(322) Other Savings Banks such as those associated with the 
Imperial Bank and some Exchange and joint stock banks are useful in 
Calcutta only. They may introduce safe boxes to popularise savings 
habit and promote thrift (paragraphs 481-482). 

(323) Joint stock hanks. — Branches may be opened in different 
parts of the city of Calcutta by these banks with suitable working 
hours to attract small investors (paragraph 485). 

(324) Loan offices. — In view of the fact that branch banking is not 
likely to be developed in the province in the near future, it is desir- 
able that these institutions should be improved and consolidated so as 
to be really useful to trade and industries (paragraph 486). 

(325) Indigenous hankers. — ’Their position should be improved and 
status raised so that they can command public confidence and can zzv 
and mobilise the innumerable small resources for investment — hien 
cannot be done by any other agency (paragraph 487). 


(326) Existing facilities for the 'purchase and sale of 
securities. — In Calcutta, different classes of industrial 
are now ordinarily dealt with in big lots, should be made a 
small lots to the investors with limited means at faiV — 
490). 
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(327) In the mufassal, important loan offices ^ 

may undertake the purchase and sale of seeurit-'^= in 7^ 

of their clients on a commission basis (parasne'h oeiia-t 

(328) Knowledge and information of . -- 

be diffused through newspapers and 



(-3^9) Invcstmvnt trusts may be organised in this country with an 
Iiones anti experienced Jjoard of Directors capable of following the 
uetivities ot the .secunties’ markets of the world. These Trusts may 
take up underwriting business, find capital for really good concerns 
and help the existing industries in various ways (partigraph 402). 

. Goli] Cash Certificates . — ^The issue of gold cash certificates 

fciiuiiai’ to i ostal Cash Certificate.s' I'odeeniable at maturity in le^’al 
tender nioiiey or in gold at the option of the holder may foster invest- 
ment luibit in rural areas (paragraph 49-3). 

(•331) Provincial Savin f/s Assocuitions . — Small deposits may be 
collected from the small investors in the mnfassal through post offices 
or any other existing local agencie.s and handed over to an organisation 
under rigad Government control formed on the model of non-official 
institutions called Provincial Savings Associations found in Japan, 
Sweden and Denmark. The management will be in the hands of a 
Statutory Board, which will liandle sucli collections for investment in 
safe securities yielding a hig-her return tlian the Postal Savings Bank 
(paragrapli *194). 


(•'532) Postal Insurance . — The extension of the privileg’e of postal 
insurance to the general public will involve unfair competition ivith 
the private insurance companies without conferring any appreciable 
benefit on the country (paragraph 49-5). 

(3‘13) To encourage cheque habit — 

(1) Dse of both EugUsU and vernacular cheques is recommended 
(paragraph ‘19G). 

(2) 'Wiierever there is a branch of the Imperial Bank the following 
Iiayments of sums exoeedings Rs. 100 should be made and accepted by 
Government bj’’ cheques payable at the Imperial Bank: — 

{a) Salaries, pensions and other Government payments. 

{IG Pui'clmse money in auction sales conducted by civil and 
revenue courts and other Government offices. 

(c) laind and excise revenue, cesses, income tax and other Govern- 
ment dues. 

{(}) Deposits made by private persons in civil, criminal and revenue 
courts. 


Where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank a court or other 
Government officer making a payment exceeding Its. 100 to any 
private person sliould, at the request of the payee, make the pajnnent 
by a cliecjue payable at any branch of the Imperial Bank that he may 
mention (paragraph 497). 

(3) In tlie mufassal, arrangement should be made for clearing 
cheques in the local branch of the Imperial Bank of India, 

no such branch exists, by the local banks themselves (paragraph 

(4) In Calcutta, one clearing a day should he arranged for small 
banks (paragrapli 496). 

(o) Cheques should also be introduced in Postal Savings Banks 
suggested under Savings Banks (paragraph 496). 

(334) E.vtension of haul- In rj facilities.—Tin the honwers 
educated, the banking business in mufassal centres is to be 
offices, co-operative banks and indigenous bankers, eaeii 
distinct sphere and function (paragraph 498). 
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Memorandum o? Lines of Enquiry by Provincial Committees. 

1 The Provincial Committees should make intensive surveys of one or 
two selected districts in each province and a general survey of the conditions 
in the province or areas as a whole in regard to agricultural and small industries 
with special reference to the fabric of finance. The details of the enqumies 
to be Undertaken should be settled by the ProvincW Commrttees themse^es 
but in order to facilitate tabulation of the results for all India, the following 
main heads under which the Committees should ^lassdy the information and 
material collected are laid down for their guidance. _ This should not be held 
to debar the Provincial Committees from investigating- any special provmcial 
features not covered by the heads below. 

2. The main heads- referred to above are : — 


1. — Agricultural Credit. 


(See in this connection Chapters XII and XIII of Agricultural Commission’s 

Report.) 


[a) Various items of permanent improvement to land. Credit facilities 
required and actually existing. Rates of interest and period of loans and other 
conditions. Part played' by Imperial Bank, joint stock banks, co-operative 
banks and indigenous banks and bankers. Scope for land mortgage banks 
and for agricultural credit banks. Co-ordination of credit agencies. Re- 
■view of system of Government loans and elimination of administrative defects. ■ 


(6) Credit facilities required for purchase of agricultural implements and 
seed and other expenses of production. Facilities- actually existing. Rates 
of interest and period of loans and other conditions. Efiect of borrowing 
on disposal of produce. Part played by different classes of banks and bankers. 

(c) Present methods of marketing principal crops. Credit facilities re- 
quired for financing of products during marketing. Part played by different 
classes of banks and bankers. Facilities for remittance. Use of negotiable 
instruments and scope for promotion. . Reduction of duty on bids. 

(d) Volume of agricultural indebtedness in province and the causes contri- 
buting to such indebtedness. Existing credit facilities for discharging debt 

Part played by different classes of banks and bankers. 


(e) Agricultural enterprises and other small industries in province lik 
^armmg, gur factories, cotton ginneries, sugar refineries, etc. Po’ssib 
hties of developmg cultivation or of helping cultivator to get a better rotur 
by erection of such factories. Credit facilities required and actually existing 
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II.~Special study of working of co-oparative banks and co-operative marketing 

societies. 


(Seo Chapter XIII of Agricultural Commission’s Report.) . 

Extension of co-operation in direction of borrowing and lending on pro- 
vincial scale instead of local units operating separately in watertight compart- 
ments. Relations with Imperial Bank and joint-stock banks. Present diffi- 
culties of financing co-operativo societies both short and long term capital. 
x\llcgcd competition of co-operative banks with joint-stock banks. 


111. — Special study of indigenous banking. 

Collection of available information regarding indigenous banks and bankers 
and their methods of doing business. Shroifs, large and small, who do not 
usually call themselves bankers, should be included in enquiry. Information 
should comprise capital, deimsits, cash balance, terms of advances, establish- 
niont'i clientele, relation to agriculture, industry and trade, facilities required, 
relation to joint-stock banks and Imperial Bank, attitude toAvards some sort 
of governmental supervision and publicity, methods to secure stability and 
inspire confidence. 


IV.— Investment habit and attraction of capital. 


(1) Means or institutions in existence for encouraging investment habit- 
Postal cash certificates and postal savhigs banks. Classes of population Avho 
resort to sucli forms of investment and methods of attracting other classes. 
Alleged competition of Government with joint-stock banks. Existing facility 
for purchase and sale of Government securities. Hilton-Young Commission’s 
proposal for introduction of gold cash certificates. 

(2) Growth of cheque habit. Effect on same of abolition of stamp duty 
on cheques. Other methods of promotion like payment of Government ser- 
vants and bank employes above, say, Rs. 100 by cheques. 

(3) Branch hanking and investment habit. Experience pf Imperial Bank’s 
new branches opened under agreement. Existing difficulties experienced by 
joint-stock banks in opening new branches. 
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General questionnaire. 


(Note —The following memorandum is published in order to assist witnesses 
ureparation of their evidence. It is not to be regarded as e^austwe, nor ^ it 
that each witness should necessarily attempt to deal with all the questions raised.) 


in the 
desired 


Part j, Agricultural credit and credit facilities for small industries. 

1. (i) Describe the present system by which the agriculturist in your 
district or province obtains finance — 

(a) for expenses during cultivation, 

(b) for capital and permanent improvements, and 

(c) for other special needs, e.g., failure of moonson, for land revenue, rent, 

etc. 


(ii) What are the rates of interest charged in your district or province 
in respect of advances, the period for which loans are taken, the nature of the 
security given and accepted (e.g., standing crops, etc.), and other conditions 
attaching to the grant of such loans ? 

What in your estimate are the ‘percentages of secured and 'unsecured loa'ns to 
the agriculturists in your part of the country ^ 

{Hi) Describe the part played in agricultural finance by Government, 
the Imperial Bank of India, the joint-stock banks, co-operative banks, the 
indigenous banks and bankers, professional money-lenders, merchants and 
dealers, and other organisations giving credit (e.g., companies 'trading in 
fertilisers, etc.). 

(iv) Can you give an estimate of the total amount of capital required for 
the various purposes stated above for your district or province ? 

(v) State defects, if any, in the present system of financing agriculture, 
and the reasons for the existence of such defects. Do you suggest any re- 
medies ? 

(vi) Is there co-ordination among the various credit agencies including - 
Government, and is there scope for improvement in that direction ? 


2. (i) Describe the present method of marketing principal crops in your 
district or province by the raiyat. 

Is he unable to hold up his crop for a better price ? If so, for what reasons 1 

(ii) What in your opinion are the possibilities of forming pools and of co- 
operative effort generally in marketing produce 1 

(iii) Are there any co-operative sale societies in your district? How are 
they comtituted ? Are they linked to any central organisation ? How are they 
pia^^ at present ? Do they experience any difficulty in obtaining sufficie'nt 





(vi) mint U the part pJaywi hy the different classes of banks and banker, 
ami mercluuvts and denlers in tlie financing of 

(6) rte (mrf„ /rom (Acse ports lo W,c distributing Knlres and ultimalelu 

to t/w comu}/ier<s / 


(r<-«) n hn( are the ff/z/nv ozz which the Jijwnclnr/ of trade during the above 
^kajt\s i.ts done . Are any difficultk.'i experienced in comieclion with the above 
jinaiicuiy, and have you any <}Uy/jeMion^ to make for removing those difficulties 
and for (mproviny in any way the existing Jinajicial facilities available for the 
Movement of ini}Kiried and ex iXf/labte articles ? 


(vhh) It has been suggested that the grower of produce in India does not get 
the full value for hiS produce on account of the speculative buying and selling 
(iciudtics of firms and comixinics who deal in the export trade and on account of 
the control of prices by these and other bodies. What are your views on this sug~ 
(jestioa I Plmsu supplement your views by any facts and figures within your 
knowledge.. Have, you any observations to make with a view to ensure a better 
return to the. growers of protluce in India ? 


(vii) Have you any reason to think that the lack of banking facilities to persons 
engaged in (he nioveineut of (he princijxil crops of your district (such as paddy 
and jute) is due to casues other than borrower's lack of credit, e.g., any position 
of monopoly which (he buyers might enjoy or to the want of a definite standard 
of (jiudity / 


(vUi) What are the existing facilities available to the public, including 
banks and bankers, for internal remittance 1 

(fx) tiitate any defects in the existing system and any suggestions for im- 
provement I 

(x) Describe the part played by negotiable instruments in the internal 
trade of tiio province. 


(xi) Have j'ou any suggcstioirs to make for the more extensive use of bills 
(o.g., by reduction of duty on bills) t 

(xii) What are tlio different classes of hundis current in your part of the 
country ? What are the peculiarities of each ? ' 

(xiU) Will the introduction of standardised forms on stamped paper facilitate 
the use of hundis ? 

(xiv) Have yon any suggestions for the amendment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, by which the public and the bankers handling hundis might 
bo better protected or benefited 1 

(xv) Are hundis emanating from your locality discounted in your local 
centre or are they sent to a provincial centre and discounted there, or are 
they held by middlemen, merchants or commission agents ? 

(xvi) Are there any facilities for rediscounting hundks in your locality? 
If not, can you suggest means for the introduction of such jaciltUes . 

(xvii) What different kinds of instruments of o^vnership 
produce (e.g., railway receipts) and documents are employed for raismg mon y 
during the process of marketing ? 





(xviii) Are any difficulties experienced in the use of these ^ instruments, 
for\nstance, bills of lading issued by particular Inland Steamship Navigation 
Companies, 'and have you any suggestions to make with a view to removmg 

bhose difficulties 1 

(xix) What in your opinion are the possibilities of operating licensed ware- 
houses in India either on the lines of the system which exists in the United 
States of America or otherwise ? 

{xx) Do you think there is any need for Government assistance in the 
matter ? 


3. (i) In your district, what is the value of land per acre for different 

kinds of crops ? 

(ii) What are the factors affecting such value ? In your reply, please 
distinguish between — 


(a) value of land in Government auction for non-payment of revenue, 

(b) value of land in the event of sale by court decree ; and 
(cj value of land in purchase by private negotiation. 


4. (i) Is there any legal impediment to mortgage of land and agricultural 

holdings in your province 1 

(ii) How far has the amended Bengal Tenancy Act influenced the credit of 
the agriculturists ? 

{Hi) To what extent do the smallness and fragmentation of the agricultural 
holdings stand in the way of establishing long term credit institutions ? 

{iv) Are there any land mortgage banks or agricultural banks in your 
province or any other banks for the provision of long term credit ? 

(v) State what you know of their method of work and of raising capital. 

(vi) If no such institution exists in the province, suggest the lines on which 
such institutions could be established and worked to the advantages of the 
landholders and tenants of your province. 

(vii) Do you suggest any measures for — 

(a) improvement in the record-of-rights and title of ownership so as to 
simplify reference, and to avoid possibilities of disputes and 
counter- clauns by parties other than those who are the clients of 
the bank ; 

{b) simplification of the process of foreclosure and sale by the mortgage 
bank in the event of non-payment ; and 

(c) reduction of costs of reference to the record-of-rights and of registra- 
tion of records and of the process at law, so as to reduce the burden 
on the good constituents of the bank in respect of charges incurred 
on account of defaulters ? ° 


large'ty Lom^'^^^ working capital of the proposed mortgage bank be derived 


(a) deposits, 

(b) funds from central institutions, or 

(c) debenture bonds 1 
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goarantee-either 

u Jelii'r^otr^ Government against 

„nrW^ ^i!“® Agricultural Mortgage Bants raise moneys 

under each of the above-mentioned heads, A^dth or without Government gul 
rantee, and on what terms should they lend out money so as to cover their 
expenses ? 


{xii) Do you consider that the debentures to be issued by the proposed Co- 
operative Land Mortgage Banks should be included in the list of trustee securities ? 

(xiii) Please state any other suggestions for the adequate provision of long 
term credit against sound security. 

5. In order to devise measures for the increase of credit facilities to the 
agricultural classes, it is necessary to reach an estimate as accurate as possible 
of the existing indebtness of these classes. 

(i) Do you know of any such estimate for a village or a district in your 
province, or for the whole province 1 

(ii) In what manner can such an estimate be obtained with reasonable 
accuracy ? 

(Hi) In such an estimate please distinguish between — 

(a) the amount of debt Avith land as security Avhich is in the form of a 

registered mortgage ; and 

(b) the amount of debt which is incurred against any other assets, such 

as the village house, ornaments, ploughs and other agricultural 
implements, crops and produce, or debt which is given on the general 
security of all the assets Avithout a specific pledge. 


(iv) Please state Avherever possible the purposes for which the debt was , 
incurred, such as — 

(a) the repayment of earlier debts, 

(b) marriage and other social occasions, 

(c) litigation, 

(d) famine and other kinds of distress, 

(e) payment of land revenue or rent, 

(/) groAvth of the debt by compound interest, interest not having been 
paid, 

(g) cattle, seeds and manure, 

(h) improved agricultural implements, or 

(i) sinking of wells and agricultural improvements. 


(u) Please indicate also to whom this debt is largely due and whether the 
creditors are Government, banks, co-operative societies, or indigenous bankers 
and professional money-lenders. ^ 

(vi) Is agricultural indebtedness in your locality increasing or decreasing. 
IvH) How far are the needs of the agriculturists of your part of the county 
met at present by the Land Improvements Loans Act of 1883 and the Agric 
Doans Act of 1884 ? 
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iviuy can you. suggest my mmmres Jot rendering the operations of these 
Acts more prompt ? 

(ix) Are itinerant money-lenders, such as Kabulis, to be found in your part 
of the country ? Describe their method of work ? 

(x) Gan you give some concrete instances of usurious^ atesof interest, heavy 
accurnulation of debts, and prolonged duration of a loan, in cash or in kind . 

(xi) To what extent is the Usurious Loans Act (Act X of 1918) availed of in 
your locality ? What measures would you suggest for greater use being made 

thereof ? 

(xii) Is there any standard rate of interest followed by courts for (a) unsecured 
and (b) secured loans in applying the Act ? 

(xiii) Is the Act being evaded by the taking of a bond for a larger amount than 
is actually advanced to the debtor, or in any other way ? 

(xiv) What practical proposals would you make so that the raiyats can get 
loan of seeds and paddy for their needs in normal times and can eaisily pay off 
such loan ? 

(xv) What is the prevalent rate of interest of paddy loan in your locality ? 

(xvi) State what you know of the rates of interest charged, the methods 
used, for calculating it and for enforcing the payment of the debt. 

(xvii) Do you think a large number of people, who are efficient farmers, 
are being turned into tenants for a period of tenants-at-will through the process 
of the enforcement of the old debts and landed property passing on into the 
hands of the creditors ? 

(xviii) If this process is going on, does it take away from the actual culti- 
vator the incentive to produce more and in an efficient and better manner ? 

6. (i) Give some idea of the number of small subsidiary industries allied 

or supplemental to agriculture existing in your province, such as rice-milling, 
dairy-farming, gur-making, garden produce, cotton ginneries, sugar refineries, 
hand-spinning, etc. 

(ii) Can you suggest methods by which any such industries could be en- 
couraged and by which the producer might be enabled to get a better return 
for his produce ? 

(Hi) Can you suggest any enterprises which may give employment to the- 
farmer during reasons Avhen he cannot make full use of his time on his farm 
and thus enable him to supplement his income and to raise his standard of 
living ? 

• (iv) What Avould be the best method of securing working capital for such 
enterprises ? 


(u) What financial machinery do you suggest for this purpose 1 

6^. (i) How are small industries (requiring funds below 5 lakhs of runees^ 

which are neither mpplemental to nor connected with agriculture, financed at 
present in respect of their (a) fixed and (b) circulating capitals 1 

better fimincial facilities for 


6B. (i) What are the facilities existing in your district for oht/i'i'no'nn 



otb^rla* then generally borrow and at what rate 

ZtTZ^ iocM ^ 'i^ff^renee in the rate of interest in the case of seemed and 

„Jt'h j T'-'- “I- tlooorrmient, the co-operative banks, and joint 

Stock hanks and the indigenous bankers helping them now, and what stem do 
you suggest to give them better financial facilities ? 

{iv) Is the indebtedness among these classes generally on the increase or de- 
crease ? 


7. (i) State what you know of the relations that exist between the co- 

<gpDrativ6 banks and the other banks in ■ the country, namely, the Imperial 
Bank of India, the joint stock. banks and the indigenous banks. 

(ii) Describe any existing difficulties in the matter of finance in the case 
of co-operative societies, both in regard to short and long term capital. 

(iii) Can you give an estimate of the amount of extra capital required for 
financing the co-operative movement in your district or province ? 

(^w) Is there any competition in your district or province between the 
co-operative banks and joint stock banks, including loan offices, and the' 
branches of the Imperial Bank of India, if any ? 

(■y) If so, to what extent and in what direction 1 

(yi) Have you any views regarding the possibility and desirability of 
granting financial concessions in order to stimulate the growth of the co- 
operative movement (e.g., by extension of special exemption from income-tax 
to genuine co-operative societies, inclusion of debentures issued by the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank in the list of trustee securities, reduction of fees on 
money remitted through post offices) 1 

7 A. (i) Is it desirable that Co-operative Central Banks should be permitted 
to grant loans to individual members and depositors ? 

(w) Is it desirable to enlarge the scope for the investment of funds of co-operative 
societies and to relax the restrictions contained in section 32 of the Act ? 

{iii) Would you advocate free interlending of funds between co-operative 
societies and joint stock banks, including loan offices ? 

(iv) What are the relations between them and what assistance do they revder 
to each other ? 

(y) How far are Co-operative Central Banks in a position to undertake such 
banking business as remittances of money from one place to another, without 
infringing in any way the provisions of the Co-operative Societies Act . 

ZB. (^) What has been the effect of the establishment of co-operative societies 
in rural areas on the prevailing rates of interest on sectired and unsecured loan 
to agriculturists in your district ? 

(ii) To what extent are Co-operative Credit Societies replacing professional 
money-lenders of your locality ? If possible, give some concrete ^nstances. 

{iii) What are the factors that operate against the rapid spread of co-operative 
banks in rural areas ? 
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Part lA. Loan offices and Joint Stock Banks in the mufassal. 

1. What are the loan offices or banks {other than Co-operative Credit 
Societies) in your district — 

(а) at the district headquarters, 

(б) at the subdivisional headquarters, and 
(c) at other places ? 

2. What are the relative proportions of the different items of the loorhing 
funds of such institutions, e.g . — 

(a) paid-up capital, 

(b) reserve fund, 

(c) short term deposits (i.e., money at call or at short notice', not exceeding 

one month), 

{d) intermediate deposits {repayable within two years), and 
(e) long term deposits {not repayable till after two years) ? 

{i) What are the rates of interest allowed on different classes of deposits'? 
(ii) What is the longest period for which deposits are accepted ? 

4. What are the proportions of the total funds invested in — 

{a) Government and other marketable securities, 

(b) loans against immovable properties {such as land and buildings), 

(c) advances to industrial concerns, 

{d) loans on personal security {such as simple promissory notes), 

{e) jewellery, and 

(/) goods {either directly, or indirectly in the form of documents of title siich 
as railway receipt or bill of lading) ? 


5. (i) What are the different periods for which loans are granted, their purposes 
and the respective rates of interest ? 

(n) Is compound interest charged and, if so, what is the practice mth regard 
to the levy of such interest ? 

{Hi) Is any interest deducted in advance at the time of granting loans ? 

(iv) Are the loans given for a fixed period ? If so, are any steps taken when 
they become overdue ? 


6. {i) Do these institutions lend money to agriculturists ? If so, under 
what circumstances ? 

(^^) Do you think that they can serve the interest of agriculturists better than 
any other agency ? 


7. {i) Is any business other than banking undertaken by these institutions ? 
■ij so, what proportion of their total resources is so employed ? 

{^i) What are the difficulties which stand in the way of their doing ordinary 
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(u) [( hat are the rates of dividend paid during the last five years ? 
0. {i) Describe the present method of their keeping accounts. 


10 . 

banking 


P hat is your opinion regarding such banlcs being federated into a central 
institution t 


Can you suggest means by which loan ojfices can take a bigger share in 
Jinancing trade and agriculture / 

Hate there been any bank failures in your district ? If so, what were 
the causes of such failures ? 


Part II. — Indigenous banking. 


(Notk. — By iH(ligenoiid bunking is meant all banks and bankers other than the Im- 
perial Bunk of Izidiu, the Exchange Bzinlcs, Joint Stock Banlcs and Co-operative Banks. 
It includes any individual or private firm receiving deposits and dealing in hundis or 
lending money.) 

J . State what you know of the functions of the indigenous bank or banker 
in your district or proviitce, enumerating all kinds of business the bank or 
banker transacts. 

2. How and to what e.xtent does an indigenous bank or banker in your 
district or province assist in financing agriculture, trade and industry 1 

3, State what you know of the organisation of the indigenous banking 
system in your district or province with regard to — 

(a) the amount of capital invested, 

(b) the volume of their business, 

(c) their expenses, and 

{d) the relations between one indigenous bank and another, between 
indigenous banks and other banks in the country, viz., the Imperial 
Bank of India, the joint stock banks and the co-operative banks. 


4. State what you know of the various forms of hundis and other credit 
instruments used by the indigenous banks and bankers and the extent of 
their use. Give sample copies of any of the hundis, promissory notes, deposi 
receipts, etc., used m your locality. 

5. (i) State what you know of the indigenous bankers’ methods of granting 
loans and allowing cash credits and the terms and nature of these loans and 
cash credits. 

(ii) What are the means by Avhich the indigenous hanks and bankers 
provide themselves with funds to meet their demands ? 

(in) What are the rates of interest allowed on various kinds of deposits 
received by them 1 
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(iv) Do the indigenous bankers in Calcutta and other prmcipal towns in 
Bengal get sufficient jacilities for rediscounting hundis with the Imperial Bank 
or with joint stock banks, if any ? 

(y) Can you suggest measures for increasing such facilities ? 

6. (i) What are the rates of interest either_in money or in kind which 
the agricultural community has to pay at present to the indigenous banker . 

(ii) In what manner do you suggest these rates could be brought down 
by better organisation 1 

(Hi} Would the reduction of such rates confer great benefit on the agricul- 
tural community and increase its resources, thereby leading either to an ini- 
provement in the standard of living or enabling them to spend more on agri- 
cultural improvements, better agricultural implements, etc. 1 

7. (i) Is there a prejudice in your locality against the indigenous bankers 1 

(ii) Are these bankers sufficiently protected in law ? 

(Hi) Is there any legal or other facility which can be extended to them ? 

(iv) Are'the dealings of such, class of bankers with their clientele conducted 
on sound lines ? 

(y) If not, indicate the existing defects, making suggestions for remedying 
them. 


8. (i) Would you suggest any means of making this class of bankers more 
serviceable to the commiinity 1 

(ii) Could you suggest any means by which the indigenous banking system 
could be improved and consolidated ? 

(Hi) Do you recommend any special facilities to be given to this class for 
this purpose ? 

(iv) Wliat do you think Avould be the attitude of the indigenous banking 
community towards the introduction of any measirres for regulating their 
operations and for giving publicity to the same ? 


9. After making allowance for the legal expenses, management charges, 
losses through default and losses through foreclosure, can you give an idea of 
the net return to the indigenous banks and bankers on their capital ? 

10. Please state whether the indigenous banlcs and bankers are able to 
meet all demands for accommodation, or whether they are obhged to refuse 
any either on account of the unacceptable nature of the security offered or 
owing to insufficiency of their working capital ? 


T -i} your opinion should the indigenous banking system be 

linked with the central money market aijd provincial capitals ? 

(n) Would you suggest the establishment of a branch of a joint stock 
bank, or a branch of a central reserve bank, or a local banlc with local direc- 
necteV? indigenous banking system may bo con- 


(Hi) In what manner could such a bank inspire the confidence of the in 

and experience c 

to b?Ld°dIi1 “ bank rvith the indigenous banker 



12. (i) Do you think there is a large amount of money in the hands nf 
thyndigonous bankers which does not find employmen/ throughout the 

^ {li) Do you think that owing to tliis cause any large amount of money 
IS flowing to the provincial capital, either for long or for short periods ? ^ 

(m) Do you thiiik any kind of improvement in the organisation of lending 
or borrowing can be made by which these funds, instead of floiving to thf 
provincial capitals, would find remunerative employment in the districts and 
thereby benefit the districts ? 


Part III.— Investment habit and attraction of capital. 

1. (i) What arc the e.visting banking resources in the province ? 

(ii) Can you state the amount of additional capital, if any, required 1 

(Hi) What are the means or institutions in existence for encouraging savings 
and investment habit 1 

(iy) Are the public provided with full facilities for the investment of their 
savings 1 

(u) Can the existing facilities be improved in any way or extended in the 
smaller interior places ? 

(vi) Can you give any useful information in regard to the habits of the 
people of India to invest in silver and gold ? 

2. (i) Are postal cash certificates popular in your district or jjrovince,. 
and can any steps be taken to increase their popularity 1 

(ti) Do present interest rates of cash certificates require revision, and do. 
existing terms of issue in any way need change ? 

(ui) Do Savings Banks afford all possible facilities to the public ? 

(iv) What class of population resort to such forms of investment ? 

(y) Can anything be done to attract other classes ? 

(vi) Have you anythmg to say regarding the alleged competition of Govern- 
ment with banking institutions and bankers in regard to deposits by their 
attractive rates on postal cash certificates and treasury bills 1 

3. (i) State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of Government 
securities afforded by Government, the Imperial Bank of India and other 
banks. Ai’e you in favour of granting any special facilities to the small agri- 
culturists and the small investors of the country to take up some form of 
Government security ? If so, state what special facilities you recommend ? 

(it) State the existing facilities for purchase and sale of securities other than 
Government securities, afforded by the various financial agencies. 

(in) Can you indicate clearly the habits of various groups of people in your 
district or province with reference to moneys which come into their hands by 
sale of produce or tlirough any other cause ? Where do they keep this money, 
and for what purposes and in what manner do they use it ? 

(iv) Do the farmers lend to fellow agriculturists, and on what terms ?- 
How do they invest surplus money in a prosperous year ? Give any informa- 
tion you can regarding the amount, groAvth and distribution of capital among 
the indigenous population ? 
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4. (i) State what you know about the gro\vth of the cheque habit. 

(u) What has been the effect of the abolition of stamp duty on cheques ? 

{Hi) What class of population use cheques ? Have you any suggestions 
to make for fm’ther promoting the cheque habit (e.g., payment of Government 
servants and bank employees above Rs. 100 by cheques) ? 

(iv) Have you any suggestions to make regarding the use of vernacular 
scripts in banking ? 

5. (i) Do you support the view that the banking and investment habit 
in India is of very slow gro^vth ? 

{ii) If so, to what cause do you attribute it ? 

{Hi) Have you any suggestions to make regarding the various possible 
means of educating the people of the country to invest their savings in produc- 
tive midertakings (e.g., propaganda by Government in regard to Government 
loans for capital expenditme, etc.) ? 

{iv) As far as you know, what has been the result of the opening of new 
branches in recent years by the Imperial Bank of India ? 
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APPENDIX III. 


Special Questionnaire. 

(1) FOR CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS. 

I* Relation with constituent societies. 

V total amount of indebtedness of the members of the 

bership consisting the Central Bank at the time of application for mem- 

^ possible to ascertain it, kindly state if the total amount of in- 

debtedness of the members of the rural societies has been reduced since the 
formation of the societies. 

3. Has the Central Bank financed any rural society to such an extent 
that all the debts of all the members have been paid off by such loan ? 

Has any long term loans been given by the Central Bank to any rural 
society for the purpose of repayment of the old debts of the members ? If 
so, for what period ? 

5. In regard to the short term loans which, we understand, are annually 
given to the rural societies, will you kindly state if the amount of loan required 
by the society is fully met by the Central Bank, and, if not, how the rural 
society meets its requirement 1 

6. What was the proportion between short term and long term loans 
given by the Central Bank to its affiliated societies during the last three years ? 

7. What are the general purposes for which loans are granted by rural 
societies to its members ? 

8. Are the members of the rural societies adequately financed by their 
society or have they to go to money-lending classes to meet their requirements ? 

9. If it is possible for the supervisors to ascertain from local enquiry, the 
Committee will be obliged if a comparative statement is prepared of a few 
typical villages showing the amount of indebtedness of the members of the 
rural society and that of those residents of the village who are not members. 

10. Js there any rule of your bank that the loans given to rural societies 
in any one year is limited to one or any fixed number of occassions or is enter- 
tained only at certain periods of the years 1 

11. Is there sufficient facility for the grant of short term loans to meet 
all seasonal demands of agriculturists, such as may be required at the time 
of cultivation, sowing, Aveeding and harvesting of the different crops. If not, 
would you suggest any deviation from the usual procedure adopted by your 
bank in granting loans to rural society ? 

12. To what extent does drinking or drug habit affect the indebtedness 
of the members of the rural societies constituting your bank 1 

13. Does the bank grant loans to co-operative organisations other than 
primary credit societies (e.g., industrial unions, rice mills, co-operative stores, 
supply and sale societies, etc.) 1 If so, kindly give details. 



n. — Finance. 


14. From wliat sources does the Central Bank raise the funds nece>'»ary 
for financing rural societies ? 

15. What is the rate of interest paid by the Central Bank on loans taken 
from the Provincial Bank and on tlcposits for dift'ei'cnt peiiods taken from 
membei’S and non-members 1 

16. If there is any source, other than that mentioned in question 15 
above, from which the Central Bank derives its funds, kindly state the terms 
on which the bank obtains funds from it. 

17. Has the Central Bank more money on deposit than it can profitably 
employ ? If so, can you suggest any means for the better utilisation of sucli 
iunds ? 

18. What are the rates of interest on which loans for ditferent periods 
are granted by the Central Bank to rural societies I 

19. How are the loans granted to rural societies, remitied to such societies 
and how are the repayments and pa3nnents on account of interest of .such loans 
made by the rural societies to the Central Bank ? 

20. How are remittances to and from the Provincial Bank nnule ? 

21. How is the interest actually paid by the Central Bank on loans from 
sources other than the Provdiioial Bank and on depo.sits of members uiul non- 
members ? Is the interest remitted by the Central Bank or have the creditors 
to attend the bank ? 


drafts ? 


111.— Other acUvitios of the Central Bank. 

Does the baulc discount any bills of exchange or hundls and issue 


kiiiFnf financing of rural societies dpe.s the bank do any othci 

insurances accounts, saving bunks, life, cattle or other 

village unl’iff f — charitable or educational institutions, 

tailed aZmt oTS ' 
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(2) FOR LOAN OFFICES AND^JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

ISTanie of the company ' 

Full address Date of inccrpoi at ion 

Authorised (nominal or registered) capital 

Subscribed (or issued) capital 

Note. — O mit annas and pies in eash of the amounts below. 


No. ' 

Particulars. 

(i) 

(n) 

(in) 

(iv) 

(v) 

Remarks, 

1 

Dates of the last balance sheet 
and of the four previous 
balance sheets, preferably 
English dates. 






Give the 

date of the 
last balance 
^sheet in 

column (i), 
of the pre- 
vious on© 
in column 
(n) and so 
on. 

2 

Dividend declared on those dates 






3 

Paid-up capital as on those dates 






4 

Eeserve fund as on those dat es . . 

I 

i 


1 



5 

Amount of deposits* — 

(a) for periods exceeding 4 years 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at 

per cent, per annum). 






*If different 
rates of 

interest are 
allowed on 
such depo- 
sits, give 
the highest 
and lowest 
rates from 

to 

per 

1 cent, per 
f annum. 

1 


(5) for periods exceeding 3 years 
t but not exceeding 4 years 

(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at 

per cent, per annum). 



1 


1 

1 

1 


(c) for periods exceeding 2 years 
but not exceeding 3 years 

1 (interest being allowed on 

such deposits at.. 

per cent, per annum). 





i 


(d) for periods exceeding 1 year 
but not exceeding 2 years 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at 

per cent, per annum). 



! 




1 

(e) for periods exceeding 6 months 
but not exceeding 1 year 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at per 

cent, per annum). 






i 

1 


(/) Cxjrrent account (interest 








per cent, per annum). 








[g) Other deposits, if any, 
interest being' allowed at 
per cent, per annum. 







6 

Total of 3 (a) to 3 (g) .. 
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No. 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


16 


Parliculara. 


Other liabilities, such as balance 
of profit and loss account, 
unpaid dividends, amounts due 
but not yet paid, etc. 


Total of lines 6 and 7 . . 
Cash — 

(а) on hand 

(б) with bankers 
Total of 9 (o) and 9 (6) 


Cash p6rcentago=(item 10 -r item 

8x100.) 

Investment in Government 
securities. 

Investment in other marketable 
securities . 

Bank premises, furniture, etc. . . 


Investment In any other business 
carried on by the company such 
as zeraindarj', trade, transport 
(motor bus), industry (o.g., 
printing), etc. State the 
amotmts invested in these 
items 08 shown below ; — 

(а) (Name of business No. 1) . . 

(б) (Name of business No. 2) . . 

(c) (Name of business No. 3) . . 

Total of 15 (a) to 15 (e) 

PurxDoses for which loans are 
granted 

Amounts lent for — 

(a) Agriculture 


(b) Industry other than agricul- 
ture. 


(c) Trade . . 


(d) Other pmposes 
Total of 16 (a) to 16 (d) 


(0 

(ii) 

(in) 

(iv) 

{v) 

































































































Remarks. 


If actual 
figures for 
different 
purposes 
are not 
available, 
give ap- 
proximate 
percen- 
tages. 
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(2) FOR LOAN OFFICES AND_JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

Name of tiie company ' 

Full address Date of incorpoiation 

Authorised (nominal or registered) capital 

Subscribed (or issued) capital 

Note. — O mit annas and pies in ea3h of the amounts below. 


No. 

Particulars. 

(i) 

(ii) 

(Hi) 

(iv) 

(v) 

Remarks. 

1 

Dates of the last balance sheet 
and of the four previous 
balance sheets, preferably 
English dates. 






Give the 

date of the 
last balance 
^sheet in 

column (t), 
of the pre- 
vious one 
in column 
{ii) and so 
on. 

o 

M 

Dividend declared on those dates 






3 

Paid-up capital as on those dates 






4 

Reserve fund as on those dates . . I 






5 

Amount of deposits* — 

(a) for periods exceeding 4 years 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at 

per cent, per annum). 






1 *If different 
rates of 

interest are 
allowed on 
such depo- 
sits, give 
the highest 
and lowest 
rates from 
to 


(6) for periods exceeding .3 years 
but not exceeding 4 years 
(interest being allowed on 







per cent, per annum). 

* 

\ 

\ 

1 



per 

cent, per 
annum. 


(c) for periods exceeding 2 years 
but not exceeding 3 years 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at.. 

per cent, per annum). 



i 




(d) for periods exceeding 1 year 
but not exceeding 2 years 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at 

per cent, per annum). 








(e) for periods exceeding 6 months 
but not exceeding 1 year 
(interest being allowed on 

such deposits at per 

cent, per annum). 








i (/) Current account (interest 

being allowed at 

per cent, per annum). 








(p) Other deposits, if any, 
interest being* allowed at 
per cent, per annum. 







6 

Total of 5 (a) to 5 {g) .. 

1 
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Particulars. 


(ji) (‘‘») 1 




, ?„^W fca«L, imounl.due 

but not yet para, etc. 

1 Total of Hues G ana 7 • • 


1 (a) on hand •* " 

1 (6) with bankers • • " ^ 

0 i Total of 9 la) and 9 (b) • * j 

Ll 1 Cash percentage » litem 10— item 1 

8x100.) j 

12 1 Investment in Government 

I securities. 

13 1 Investment in other marketable 

I securities . | 

14 1 Bank premises, furniture, etc. . . 

15 1 Investment in any other business 1 
1 carried on by the c oinpany such 

I as r.emindary, trade, transport 
1 (motor bus), industry lo.g., 

( printing), etc. State the 

i amounts invested in these 

I items as shown below 

I (a) iName of business No. 1) . . I 

I (b) iName of business No. 2) . . | 

I (c) (Name of business No. 3) . . | 

1 Total of 15 la) to 15 (c) 

16 Purposes for which loans aro 
1 granted 

I Amounts lent for — 

1 (a) Agriculture 


(6) Industry other than agricul- 
ture. 








If tictuul 
fjgureji for 
difivnuit 
jmrjKisca 
are not 
aviulttble, 
give up* 
pfoxiinutu 
perceu- 
tngess. 


(c) Trade . , 


I (d) Other purposes 
I Total of 16 (fl) to 16 (d) 
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No. 


17 


18 


Particulars. 


Periods for which loans aro granted 
Amounts of loans for periods — 

(a) Up to G rnonth.s, interest 

being charged at from 

to per cent, per aimum. 


(6) Exceeding 6 months but not 
exceeding 1 year, ijitorest 
being charged at 

from to per 

cent, per annum. 

(c) Exceeding 1 year ' but not 

oxceeding 2 years, interest 
being charged at 

from to per 

cent, per annum. 

(d) Exceeding 2 years, interest 

being charged at from.... 

to per cent, per 

annum. 

Total of 17 (a) to 17 (d) 

Particulars of securities against 
loans. 

Amount of loans against — 

(a) Mortgage of land, interest 

being charged at from 

to per cent, per 

annum. 


(b) Pledge of ornaments, interest 

being charged at from 

to per 

cent, per anniun. 

(c) Promissory notes, interest 

being charged at from 

to per cent, per 

annum. 

{d) Simple bonds, interest being 

charged at from 

to. per cent, per 

annum. 

(e) Any other securities not men- 
tioned above. 

Total of 18 (a) to 18 (c) 


{i) 


(ti) 


(Hi) 


(iv) 


(«) 


Eemarks. 


'^Signature. . 
Designation 
^Date 
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(3) QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INTENSIVE SURVEY OF SELECTED VILLAGES. 

Name of village 
Thana 
Subdivision 
District 

Situation of the village in regard to road and railway facilities 
Distance from District Board Road and nearest railway station 
Total area of village in acres 


- 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Others. 

Total. 

Population 

Number of families . . 














(Sonthals. whether Hindus or Christians, should be shown separately 
as “ Sonthals ” in one of the sub-columns under the heading “ Others”,) 

Describe the character of the different kinds of soil fomad in the village 


Area under cultivation. 




Crops, 

Area in 
acres. 

Amount of produce in 
maunds in — 

Average 
price per 
• maund. 

1928-29. 

1927-28. 

1926-27. 

(а) Paddu — 

Aus 

Aman 

Boro 

(б) Other food crops such as — 

Potatoes 

Sugarcane 

Wheat 

(c) Mabi crops — 

Mustard 

Linseed . . 

Pulses 

(d) Jute 

(e) Others 





Rs. A. P. 


state here the total area of the village in which more than 
e crop IS raised every year and also the total area of the village which 
requires periodical rbst. . 
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Value per acre of different cJasses of land in the village. 


[If available, this information should be obtained from 
records (crop statistics),] 

1. Aus land 

2. Aman land 

3. Boro land 

4. Jute land 

5. Irrigated land 

6. Culturable waste 

7. Unculturable waste 

8. Other kinds 

9. 


the. Settlement 


Cost of cultivation per acre. 


(In calculating the cost of cultivation the cost of labour of the 
agriculturist himself and his family should be excluded. Only the wages 
paid to hired labourers should be shown. A typical agriculturist should be 
selected, or an average taken of several typical agriculturists.) 


Paddy, 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 

(10) 

Wages for ploughing 

Wages for sowing 

Wages for weeding 

Wages for reapmg 

Wages for threshing 

Cost of seed 

Cost of manure 

Cost of feed of cattle 

Rent 

Other expenses, if any 

• • 

• • 

* • 

• • 

• • 





Total 

• • 





JV. B . — Similar statement should be prepared for jute, potatoes, sugar- 
cane and rabi crops. 


Marketing. 

1. To whom do the cultivators of the village sell their produce and how 
are the prices fixed between them and the purchasers? Note specially whetbw 
the price is fixed before, at the time, or after the produce is handed over and 
whether the seller exercises any real influence in fixing the prices. Mention 
cases of forward sales or of advances made by the hypothecation of standing 
crops, 

2. How is the aceoimt settled? Does the purchaser pay at once in cash 
or does he credit the grower’s account towards repayment of a past debt or as 
a deposit for future withdrawal ? If the latter, how long after the delivery 
can the grower withdraw his dues? 
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3. If the sale is to a mahaj an or to a middleman who has advanced money, 
does the grower get as good a price for his produce as in the open market 1 If 
not, please give concrete examples. 

. ’ 4. Does the grower have to pay any other charges at the time of the 

sale of his produce, such as Koyali, Iswarbritti or tahari ? If so, at what 
rates ? 

0 . What means of conveyance is usually availed of by the grower in 
conveying his produce from his field or house to the place where it is sold 1 
What is the average cost of such conveyance per maund for different kinds 
of agricultural produce 1 

6. Does the grower keep back the produce for a better market 1 If so, 
give concrete instances during the year 1335. Does the local Co-operative 
Credit Society assist towards this end ? 

7. What are the articles manufactured in the village and how are they 

sold 1 ■ 

8. Is there any hat or bazar in the village ? If so, on what dates does it 
sit and what commodities are generally available in it ? If there is no hat 
or market in the village what hat or market do the villagers frequent ? How 
far , is it from the village, on what day does it sit and what commodi- 
ties are availiible in it 1 

9. Is any commission charged by or on behalf of the zemindar as tola or 
matliat on the commodities sold by the villagers in such hat or market ? If so, 
at what rate is it charged 1 

Purchase and Industry. 

1. How do the villagers purchase commodities required — 

(a) for industrial and agricultural uses, and 

(b) for their own household consumption ? 

2. What is the number of shop-keepers in the village and what commodi- 
ties do they sell 1 

3. Do itinerant vendors (e.g., hawkers, pedlars, etc.,) frequent the 
village 1 If so, what commodifies do they sell and whether purchases are 
made in cash or credit ? 

4. Are goods purchased on credit or in cash ? If the former, how are 
payments made and for how long do the credit accounts run ? What are the 
disadvantages that result from credit purchases ? 

5. Do any cottage industries exist in the village 1 If so, give details. 
How are they -financed (e.g., oil presses, sugarcane presses, sericultine, silk 
and tussar weaving, cotton weaving, tannery, etc.) ? 

Rural Co-operative Credit Society. 

(To be answered if there is a rural Co-operative Credit Society in the 
village. If more than one village is included in the jurisdiction of a single 
society the figures in Part I should be given for the members who are. resident 
of the village only.) 

1. Name of society 

2. Date of registration ... 
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Part I. 


3. 

4. 

ment of 

5. 

6 . 


Number of members 

Total amount of deposits made by 
the society 


the members since the establish- 


Rate of interest on deposits 

fotal amount of loans taken by the members in — 


1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 


7. Rate of interest paid by the villagei-s for loans • ' 

8. After examining the ledgers of the members please note whether re- 
payments of loans are made on due dates by the membeis. If not, please 
note what steps are taken by the society for enforcing punctual repayments. 

9. Is there any complaint from the members — 

{a) that applications for loans are unduly delayed ? 

(6) that the full amount of requirement is not lent ? If so, please 
state if the member has taken recourse to the local 
money-lenders. 

(c) against the conduct of the officials of the' society ? 

* 

10. Has the establishment of the society resulted in the reduction of the 
rate of interest charged by local money-lenders 1 If so, give figures. 

11. Are the benefits of the society appreciated by the members, and 
is the membership of the society increasing 1 


Part 11. • 

(The following figures should be given for the whole society.) 

Rs. A. P- 

12. Working capital 

13. Reserve fund up to date . . - • . 

14. Share capital paid up to date 

15. Amount borrowed from the Central Bank in — 

1928-29 

1927-28 .. .. •• . 

1926-27 

16. Rate of interest charged by the Central Bank 

17. Are repayments to the Central Bank punctual 1 If not, please 
examine the causes and note if they are sufficient. 

(Similar information should be given for co-operative societies that may 
be in the village other than the credit society .) 

Dates of enquiry 

Date of submitting report — 

Signature. — :: — 

Designation^ — — — - “ 
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Statement I. — Occupation of Families. 

(This information should be collected from the Union Board or Pancha* 
yet’s Assessment Register, corrected by local enquiry.) 

[Sontlials should be shown as (S) in column 3.) 

Religion. 


Serial No. Name of head family. Hindu (H). Occupation. 

Muhammadan (M). 

Others (0). 



Statement If. — Tenants’ holdings. 

(This information should be collected from the Settlement Khatians 
corrected by local enquiry.) 


Senal No. 


Name of tenant. 


Dag numbers 
of plots held 
by tenant. 


Area in acres 
of each plot. 


Total area 
held by each 
tenant. 
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statement IV. — Purpose of the Loan taken 
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Statement V.-Family Budgets. 

typical fainiies of^cach of S of two 

parative comfort and auot£ 

consist of two adult nnales/ two fdult fenS?*n 

Where the family selected deviates from thf. on children. 

detail the members comprising the^family^fl above type, please mention in 

W Agriculturists. w Mim classes. 

Income. 


Source. 

1. From agriculture (gross value of the produce) 

-. From c.xploitation of otlier raw materials, e.g.- 
(fl) Fruit or vegetables 
(6) jMilk or milk produce 

ic) Fish 

{d) Poultry and eggs 
(e) Sericulture 

• • • • 

if) Hides 

* • . 

(^0 

3. Rent received in cash or kind 


4. Handicrafts, e.g, — 

(а) Weaving 

(б) Brass and bell-metal industry 

(c) Tanning 

(d) Leather industry 

(e) Pottery 
if) Carpentry 
{g) Blacksmithy 
(Ji) Lac industry 
(^■) 

O') 

m 


Family in Family in 
comfort, indigence. 


Rs. A. p, Rs. A. p. 
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\ 


Source. 

Family in 
comfort. 

Family in 
indigence. 

5. ^Salaries, wages and other payments in cash 

or kind for services rendered, e.g., as — 

(а) Labourer 

(б) 

(c) 

(d) ■ 

(e) 

if) 

6. Other sources of income, e.g. — 

(а) Loans incurred in the year in cash or in 

kind 

(б) 

(c) 

id) 

7. Total income 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P, 


*(If a member of the family works elsewhere tlio neb amount remitted 
by him during the year should be shown.) 


(expenditure. 


Items. 

Family in 
comfort. 

Family in 
indigence. 

I- Rent, cesses, rates, and taxes 

II* Food — 

[a) Rice 
{b) Pulses 

(c) Vegetables 

(d) Fish, eggs, meat or other animal food 

(e) mik 

if) Cooking oil and ghee 
{g) Salt 

{(t) Sugar, gur or sweetmeats . . 

(i) Tobacco 

(j) Betel leaf and betel nuts, etc. 
m Spices for cooking 

Rs, 

A, 

p. 

R.S. 

A. 

P, 
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Items. 


m^ucl .. . 

(w) Fodder for cattle 

III. Dress- 
la) Dhufci 
W Sari 

(c) Ganji 

(d) Gamcha 

(e) Coat 
(/) Shoes 

(ff) Warm wrapper . . 

(A) 

(0 

IV. Kerosene or other lighting oil 

V. Repaire or renewals of house, funiiture 
and utensils 


\n. Education of children 
VXI. Medical expenses 
VIII. Intoxicating drinks and drugs 
IX. Social and religious ceremonies 
X. Cost of cultivation 
XI. Cost of journeys . . 

XII, Purchase of luxuries 

XIII. Cost of litigation 

XIV. Interest paid on loans 

XV. Loans in cash or kind repaid 

XVI. 

XVII. 

CVIII. 

Total expenditure 


Family in 
comfort. 


Rs. 


Family ii\ 
indigence. 


Ip. Rs. 


'A. 



1 August 23rd, 1929 . . 

2 iSeptemher 30th, 1929 

3 Ditto 

i October 30th, 1929 . . 

5 Ditto 

6 October 3l8t, 1929 . 

7 ^fovember 3rd, 1929 . 

8 November 8th, 1929 . 


12 November 9th, 1929 

13 December 13th, 1929 

14 December 17th, 1929 

15 January 27th, 1930 . 

16 Ditto 

17 Ditto 

18 January 28th, 1930 . 

19 Ditto - . 


22 January 30th, 1930 

23 Ditto 

24 Ditto 

25 Ditto 

26 Ditto 


I- Jointly . , 


Bose, 

Union 


►Jointly . , 


llr. Jadunatli Surkar, Deputy Director of 
Agriculture. Western Circle. 

Khan Sahib Sycdiir Rahman of' 

Chandra, Jamalpur. 

Mr. Maliim Chandra Dob Mnulik, >Jointly . . 
President, Bar Association, 

Jamalpur. ^ 

Mr. Joges Chamira Ghoso, Vice-* 

Chairman, Indian Ten Plan- 
ters’ /Vssocition, Jalpaiguri. y Jointly . . 
Mr. A. F. Rahman, .^r.L.c., Tea 
Planter, Jalpaiguri. J 

ifr. Jai Gobinda Guha, Chairman, District 
Board, Jalpaiguri. 

Mr. KunjnlnV Bosnk, Managing Director, 
Noagan Tslamia Bank, Ltd. 

Mr. Agniswar Roy , Managing' 

Director, Bengal United Bank, 

Ltd. 

5Ir. Surentlra Nath Shorn, 

iilannging Director, Savings 
and Industrial Bank. -Jointly . . 

ilr. Akshoy Krishna Bose, 

9Ianaging Director, Union 
Bank Co. 

Mr. Narendra Narayan Ncogi, 

Jfanaging Director, Jamalpur 
Bank, Ltd. J 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Guha, Chairman, Urban 
Co-operative Bank, Ltd. 

Mr. S. M. Bosei Proprietor, Bengal Waterproof 
Works. 

Mr. B. Maitra, Partner of Messrs. Sen, Das 
Maitra & Co. 

Maulvi Shah Abdur Rauf, Secretary, Rangpur 
Central Co-operative Bank. 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Chatterji, 
Chairman, District Board, Rangpiu". 

Mr. A. R. Malik, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Northern Circle. 

Mr. Satya Gopal Sen Gupta, Income-tax 
Officer, Rangpur and Bogra. 

Mr. A. K. W. Ahmed, Sadar Subdivisional 
Officer, Rangpur. 

]Mr, M. B. Roy, Deputy Collector 
Mr. R. Palit, Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Rangpur and Bogra. 


Mr. Anandji Haridas 
Mr. H. P, Bagaria 
Mr. M. C. Raisurana 
Mr. R. L. Nopany 
iMr. M. P. Gandhi 


"I Representatives of 
1 the Indian Chamber 

y of Commerce. 

I (Evidence taken 

J jointly.) 
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Soria 

No. 


'27 

L'l) 

:w 

in 

li'2 

:]3 

at 

3a 

30 

37 

38 

30 

•iO 

•fl 

•{3 

43 

14 

45 

40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
Sa 


Diito. 


Ts'iuao. 


Page of 
evi- 
dence 
in 

voluae. 


Po})niar.y l.it, J930 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

February 8tli, 1930 

Fobnuvry lOth, lOatt 
Fobruary I3tb, 1930 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

February 14th, 1930 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


•Mr. S. K. ifablar. f.c.8„ SubdivM 
•siojial Ollifcr, Taiuluk, 

Mr. 1}. K. lllmttaeharyya, Circle 
Onit'cr, Tandulc. 

Mr. U. C. AdJiyu, Circle Olliccr, 

•Mahisadal. 

Kai llalmdiir Maiirnatlia ISTatli 
lioao, iSVcretarv', Mulnapore 
Central ibuilc. • 

Mr. 11. K. Gho.se, t’titl Khaa Mahal 
Otllcer, Contai. 

iMr. 'biniahi Math JJo.se, Assistant 
Secretary, .Mi(lna/)oro Central ^Jointly 
Co-c){«;mcivo JJatik. ' 

Mr. SuremJra Chandra Chakro- 
burty. Inspector of Co- 
operative Societies, 

Mr. D. X. Sen Gupta, F.xoeutivo 
JCngincer, Ce.ssye Irrigation 
Division. 

.Mr. S. C. Mazumdar, D.xocutivo 
Jhigincor, Bankura Irrigation 
Division. 

Mr. D. iM. Mitru, Superintendent of Post 
Olliccs, .Midnaporo niui Bankura. 

•Mr. A. K. M. Fhya Sadique, Income-tax 
Ollicer, .Midnaporo and Bankura. 

.Mr. .A. M, Chakrubarty, Khas Mahal Manager, 
Contai (^Midnaporo). 

.Mr. A. T. Uh-'ston, Director of Industries, 
Bengal, 

Mr. 'r. C, Hoy, Collector, Nadia 
.\Ir. D. N. Sen, Sadar Subdivisionol Officer, 
Noakhali. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid iMuazzaniuddin Hosain, 
Subdivisional Officer, Feni. 

Mr. S. L. Nandi, Incoino-tax Officer, Tippera 
and Noaklml). 

Mr. 31. K. Banerjoa, Tucomo-tax Officer, 
Chittagong. 

Dr. Beni -Alohon Das, Bx-Secro-I 
tary Chittagong Urban Banlc, j 
3Ir. Jogesh Chandra Sen, Sec- VJointly . . 
rotary, Chittagong Central 
Co-operative Bank. J 

3Ir. Satyeutira Nath Duttu, Subdivisional 
Onicer, Cox’s Bazar. 

Khan .Sahib Muiilvi Ali Azam, Deputy 
Collector, Chittagong. 

3rr. Niranjau Bhuiyu, a proprietor of tlie 
firm of 3Iessi's, Harish Chandra Kam Kanni 
Bhuiyu of Chittagong. 

3Ir. B. K, Das, Assistant Eogistraz- of Co- 
oponitive Societies, Chittagong Division. 
Ha j i Naju Mia, 3Iorchan t, Chittagoiig 

3Ir. Golab Chnnd Somani, representative of 
3Iossra. Lalisminarayan Kombilas, Bankers, 
Chittzigong. 
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Page of 

Serial 

No. 

Date. 

Name. 


evi- 

dence 





volume. 

63 

February 14th, 1930. . 

Mr. K. K. Sen, Managing Director of the 




Chittagong Engineering and Electric 



Ditto 

Supply Company. 



64 

1 Kai Bahadur Upendra Lai Hoy, Zemindar and 



February 16th, 1930. . 

Merchant, Chittagong. 



66 

Mr. Hemchandra Das, Inspector' 




Ditto 

of Co-operative Societies, 
Eihepupara. 

>■ Jointly . , 


66 

Mr. Abu Ali Sabir, Inspector of 




Co-operative Societies, Bhola. - 



67 

Ditto 

Mr. Gopal Chandra Biswas,' 





Managing Director, Barisal 





Rindan Samity. 



68 

Ditto 

Mr. Kali Prasanna Guha, 




- 

Deputy Chairman, Barisal 
Central Bank. 

►Jointly . . 


59 

Ditto 

Mr. Rajani Kanta Chatterji, 





Secretary, Barisal Loan Office. 



60 

Ditto 

Maulvi Ka 2 i Abdul Wajej, 



61 


Chairman, Dhandoba Rural 
Co-operative Credit Society. 



• Ditto 

Maulvi Mahabat Ali, Chairman, 



62 


Purba Najh^ur Rural Co- 
operative Creffit Society. 

-Jointly . . 


Ditto 

Maffivi Mianali Rari, Chairman, 


63 


Hassanpur R\ural Co-operative 
Credit Society. 



Ditto 

Maulvi Maharamad Ali Rari, 



64 

February 17th, 1930. . 

Secretary, Hassanpur Society. 



Khan Sahib Kazi Muhammad Mahiuddin, 


65 

Colonization Officer, Bakarganj. 


■ 

Ditto 

Mr. Akimuddin Ahmed, Secretary, Dakhin- 


66 


shahbazpur Land Mortgage Bank. 


Ditto 

Mr. Saral Kvunar Dutt, Secretary, Barisal 




Central Co-operative Sale and Supply 


67 


Society, 



Ditto 

Mr, Nur Muhammad Ismail, Joint Sub- 


68 


Registrar, Barisal. 



Ditto 

Mr. N, C. Saha, Income-tax Officer, Bakar- 1 


69 

February 19th, 1930. . 

ganj. 



Mr, S, Bose, Subdivisional Officer, Munshiganj- } 


70 

Ditto 

Mr. K. B. Saha, Lectm’er in Economics, Dacca 


71 


University. 

1 


Ditto 

Mr. Matilal Dam, Lecturer in Economics, | 


72 


Dacca University. 



Ditto 

Mr. Bankubehari Ghose, Subdivisional Officer, 


73 


Jamalpur. 



Ditto 

Mr. N. N. Chakravarti, Assistant' 



74 


Commissioner of Income-tax, 
Dacca. > 

Jointly . . 


Ditto 

Mr. Pannalal Adhikari, Income- 





tax Officer, Dacca. 



75 

February 20th, 1930. . 

Khan Bahadur Kamaruddin 

Ahmed, 



Assistant Registrar of Co-operative ) 


76 


Societies, Dacca Division. 



Ditto 

Khan Bahadur Kazi Zahirul Haque, Deputy 



— 

Chairman, Dacca Central Co-operative 




Bank. 




20 
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Serial 

bio. 

Date. 

77 

February 20th, 1930. . 

78 

Ditto 

79 

February 2Ist, 1930 . . 

80 

Ditto 

81 

Ditto 

82 

Ditto 

83 

Ditto 

84 

February 22nd, 1930. . 

85 

March 11th, 1930 . , 

86 

Ditto 

87 

Ditto 

88 

Ditto 

•89 

Ditto 

90 

March 13th, 1930 . . 



Page of 
evi- 
dence 
in 

volume. 


Mr. N. K. Paul, Income-tax Officer, My- 
mensingh. 

Mr. Sudhirendra Kishore Dutta Kay, Sec- 
retary and Director, Brahmanbaria Loan 
Company. 

Mr. S..'V. Ayyar, Lecturer in Economics, 
Dacca University. 

Muhammad Saberaj Bhuiya, ' 

Secretary, Asraiopur Co- 
operative Bank. 

Shaik Muhammad Kajab Ali, ^Jointly . . 
Secretary, Barabamipara 

\ Co-operative Bank. j 

Babu Prasanna Kumar Sen of Jagauanahu 
Fodder’s firm, Dacca. 

Babu Aswini Mohan Ghose, Secretary, Jamal- 
pur Central Co-operative Bank. 

Mr. Jnana Ranjan Ghose, Assistant Secretary, 
Industrial Union, Dacca. 

Mr. P. Hoarder, President, Baled Jute Ship- 
pers’ Association, Calcutta. 

JVIr. K. C. Mullick.'l 
Member. 

Captain N. M, Bai 
Chaudhury, Mem- 
ber. 


Mr, H. P. Ghose, 
AssistantSecretery, 

3SIr, J, M. Sen Gupta, 
Assistant Secre- 


-Representatives of 
the Bengal National 
[ Chamber of Com- 

I merce, Calcutta, 

I jointly. 


Mr. J. T. Donovan, Collector, Bakarganj 
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APPENDIX V. 

Itinerary of the Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee, Bengal, 

1929 - 30 . 

A. — Itinerary of the full Committee or in hatches, 

Suri (Bii’bhum) — September 13th to 17th, 1929. 

Krishnagar (Nadia) — September 23rd, 1929. 

Bogra (Bogra) — September 28th, 1929. 

Jamalpur (Mymensingh) — September 29th to October 1st, 1929. 

Chandpur (Tippera) — October 2nd, 1929. 

Jalpaiguri (Jalpaiguri) — October 30th to November 2nd, 1929. 

Naogaon (Rajshahi) — November 3rd to 4th, 1929. 

Krishnagar (Nadia) — ^November 30th to December 1st, 1929. 

Gosaba (24-Parganas) — December 29th to 30th, 1929. 

Rangpur (Rangpur) — January 27th to 28th, 1930. 

Midnapore (Midnapore) — ^February 1st, 1930. 

Chittagong (Chittagong) — ^February 13th to 14th, 1930. 

Barisal (Bakarganj) — February 16th to 17th, 1930. 

Dacca (Dacca) — ^February 19th to 22nd, 1930. 


B. — Itinerary of the individual Members of the CommitUe, 

1. Mr. K. C. De, c.i.b., i.o.s. (retired), Chairman, 

Krishnagar (Nadia) — October 27th, 1929. 

Bhagyakul (Dacca) — ^November 16th and 17th, 1929. 

Jessore (Jessore) — ^November 23rd, 1929. 

2. Dr. J. C. Sinha, Member. 

Bogra — September 29th and 30th and October 1st, 1929. 

Bogra — November 15th and 16th, 1929. 

3. Rai Sasadhar Ghose Bahadur, Member. 

Jamalpur (Mymensingh) — December 1st, 1929. 

Arrah (Mymensingh) — December 28th, 1929. 

Tangail (Mymensingh) — ^December 30th to 31st, 1929 and January let, 1930, 

4. Khan Bahadur Hemayatuddin Ahmed, Member. 

Chandpur (Tippera) — October 24th to 28th, 1929. 

Chandpur (Tippera) — November 13th to 15th, 1929. ‘ ' 

5. Bihan Bahadur Azizul Haque, m.l.c.. Member. 

Rampurhat (Birbhum) — September 26th to 27th, 1929. 

Suri (Birbhum) — October 15th and 17th, 1929. 

, Rampurhat (Birbhum) — October 27th and 28th, 1929. 

Suri (Birbhum) — ^November 26th to 28th, 1929. 

Plassey (Birbhum) — ^December 6th, 1929. 

SatghaW (Birbhum) — December 9th, 1929. 

Suri (Birbhum) — December 18th to 21st, 1929 and January 14th to 19th 1930i, 

6. Mr. J. C. Chaudhuri, Secretary. 

Dacca — December 23rd, 24th and 27th, 1929. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

(1) The Naogaon Co-operative Land-mortgage Bank, Limited. 

. The society was started in 1924. It was originally named as the 
Ganja Mahal Bank. The bye-laws were completely amended and 
registered in August 1929 and the society is now named as the Naogaon 
Co-operative Land-mortgage Bank, Limited. 

Area. — ^Ifcs area of operation is the tract of land known as the Ganja 
Mahal in Naog'aon Subdivision. 

Shares. — The authorized share capital is five laklis of rupees divided 
in 50,000 shares of the value of lls. 10 each fully payable in one lump. 
No member is allowed to hold more than one-fifth of the subscribed 
share capital of the Bank or to hold shares the value of which exceeds 
Es. 5,000. 

The liability of members excepting honorary members nominated by 
the Registrar, is limited to twice the value of shares held. 

The number of members is J,686 (up to November 1929) and the 
fully paid up share capital is Es. 52,480 (up to November 1929). 
Applications for membership are properly dealt with, at meetings of 
the Board and of the Sub-committee. 

Working Capital. — The working capital has been always on the 
increase since the start of the society. It is now composed of ; — 


Share Capital 
Members’ Deposit — 
Fixed 
Current 


Es. A. P. 
52,480 0 0 

54,045 0 0 
1,562 7 3 


Non-members’ Deposit — 

Fixed 

Current 

Cash credit with the Naogaon Ganj 
operative Society, Limited • . 

Sinking Fund 
Deserve Fund 


. . 2,15,530 15 0 

6,269 5 3 

Cultivators’ Co- 

. . . . Satisfied in Sep- 

tember last. 

2,264 0 0 

6,536 0 0 

Total .. 3,38,687 11 6 
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Deposits and borrowings. — Tlie present rates of interest on deposits 
are : — 

Rs. A. 

Current . . . . . . ■ . . . . 3 12 

jFixed — 

One year . . . . . . . , / . . 6 4 

Two years . . . . . . , . ..70 

Five years . . . . . . . ..78 

Ten years . . . . . . . . ..80 

The old rates have been diminished in view of the confidence that it 
now enjoys among-st depositors. The deposits received are on the 
increase. Deposits of non-members exceed tliose of members beca\ise 
most of the share-holders are people who require loans and have not 
enough to deposit. Fixed deposits at different rates on different terms 
are shown in a separate statement enclosed herewith. Schemes for pro- 
vident deposits have been adopted though not yet given effect to. As 
this will provide for long term deposits, it will do away with the diffi- 
culty in issuing loans for long terms. 

• 

It had a cash credit of Rs. 1,00,000 from the ISTaogaon Ganja Culti- 
vators’ Co-operative Society, Limited, at 7-| per cent. It has fully 
repaid, the drafts made in September last. 

Cash and securities. — The Honorary Secretary is the Cashier. He is 
empowered to keep cash with him up to Rs. 100. As a matter of fact, 
it is kept in current account with the Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
Society. 

Bonds and other valuable documents are kept in the strong room of 
the Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society, of which the key is with 
the Secretary who is also the manager of the Ganja Cultivators’ Co- 
operative Society. 

Loans. — The interest on 'loans against simple and mortgage bonds 
as also against cash credit given to members is Rs. 10|f per cent. 

Formerly loans up to Rs. 250 for meeting the immediate require- 
ments of members were given against simple bonds in April, May and 
Jxine on the security of ganja stored and are recovered from its price. 
These were practically short-term loans. Recently it has been resolved 
to charge 12| per cent, on loans not secured by mortgage of lands and 
lOUper cent, long-term loans secured by mortgage of lands. Accord- 
ing to amended bye-laws there is no provision for loans on simple bonds. 

Cash credit was formerly given to all members against pro notes. 
Members who are also members of the co-operative rural societies are 
not now given cash credit as they get loans from these societies to meet 
their current or short-term requirements. 

Loans are now given against' mortgage bonds. Ho loan application is 
entertained unless it is recommended by the Director who belongs to the 
locality of the applicant member. A member who is also a member of 
a rural society is not giv.en a loan unless his case is recommended by 
the latter. 
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ioaw applications are locally enquired into by a supervisor as to 
assets, liabilities and arrear rents of intending- borrowers. There are 
three supervisors for the three circles into which the Ganja' Mahal is 
divitied. liesides, there are two permanent office clerks, one at Eaishahi 
and another at Jl'aog'aou, • to act as searching- clerks at Eeffistration 
offices. ° 


Loan applications are considered by the Board. The workiu"- com- 
mittee can deal with application for loans up to Es, 750. 

Loans aro issued on due execution and registration of mortgage 
hoiids,^ As soon as a loan is issued steps, are taken to see that all pre- 
vious debts of the borrower as also his arrear rents are cleared up from 
loans taken, i.e., the purposes for which the loans are taken are satishecl. 
Eedeeined bonds of previous debts are obtained and kept in the office. 
According- to the amended bye-laws two sureties are required in all cases 
of loans. 

In order that members may pay up the dues of the Bank without 
default,, easy instalments are given extending- over up to 20 years. 
There are two instalments in each year. One at the Ganja season and 
another at the jute season. The overdues amount ,8-4 per cent. This 
is due to unfavourable crop conditions. 

There are provisions for issue of debentures in the bye-laws but it 
has not been given effect to. People do not like to risk in debentures 
unless tliese are backed by Government guarantee. 

A statement showing the amounts lent on different terms is annexed 
herewith. 

Profit. — The Bank has earned a net profit of Es. 10,906-2-3 during 
the year 1928-29. 

Reserve Fund. — The total amount of the Eeserve Fund is Es. 6,536. 
No part of it has yet been separately invested. 

Board. — The present Board of Directors as constituted under the old 
bye-laws consists of 21 members, of whom 3 are ex-officio members and 
6 nominated by the Eegistrar, Co-operative Societies, and 12 elected 
members. There is no provision for ex-officio members in the present 
amended bye-laws. Under the new bye-laws the Board is to consist of 
12-21 Directors, of whom not more than 6 are to be nominated by the 
Eegistrar, 


Statement showing the amount of deposits taken by the Bank at 
different rates on different terms. 


5 Years’ hxed deposit — 

At 9 per cent. 

At 8 per cent. 

At 7.1 per cent. ., 

2 Years’ fixed deposit — 

At 74 per cent. .. 

At 7 per cent. 

1 Year’s fixed deposit — 

At per cent. , . 

At 5 per cent. 

Total 


Rs. A. 
43,500 0 
57,995 0 
10,000 0 


93,918 7 
14,225 0 


1,212 8 
40,000 0 


2,60,850 15 
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Statement showing amounts lent on different terms. 


Year’s Kist. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
13 
19 
2u 


Amount. 

Rs. 

341 

5.870 
16,105 
28,045 
71,855 

300 

5,050 

11.870 
4,300 

84,345 

10,450 

1,100 

1,400 

80,175 


28,500 


Total 


3,49,706 


(2) Note on Co-operation in Cosaba. 

Gosaba is the headquarters of the zemindary of f ® 
of which about two-thirds have been deforested 

cultivation. The soil is quite fertile, but saline watei has to be p 
out by high embankments. 

Sir Daniel began with making advances to cultivators i'ncoura-e 
landlords, although on quite easy terms. But as this did 
thrift and self help, he provided capital necess y movement 

credit society on the Raiffeisen model started in . +q jjg 

caught on, Ld by 1924 the societies were T Wed! Pro- 

federated into the Gosaba Central Co-opera ive ’ , iqin « cq- 

gress was made in another direction at the same . villao’ers. 

operative store was started which supplied all e ne o 

The entire deforested sunderbans grow only one staple cro^, viz 

paddy. By 1922 a co-operative paddy ^ 

Gosaba to eliminate the numerous interme laries 



Hvo yeuvrt m lO’iT, \ho Sale Society started a rice mill The 

i'n UaimUtaf ' through the Central Paddy Sale Society 


i.'v ^ i Ural societies, tlie Conimittee inspected three co-opera 

tn o credit «ouiulies at the village Paiigabelia in Gosaba Estate on the 
^4tli December id^D. Iraclicully all the families in the village are 
ropresented on tJm credit societies. In fact, the co-operative spirit has 
mado so mucli progress tliat there is- no litigation, all disputes being 
settled by the co-operative societies. Recently, on the death of a inein- 
bei , Ins Who was enrolled as a lueniber and necessary arrangements for 



- , ^ deposits 

inemln'rs. 1 he reason for this, as explained to the Committee, is that 
tlio inombers of the credit society have ordinarily to invest all their 
savings for the iinprovomont of their iioldings and there is at present 
little surplus available for deposits. On the other hand, finance for 
long term requirements has now been mostly met through the credit 
societies by Sir paiiicl himself who cleared ofi the old debts of his 
tenants lo muhajans. Most of the loans granted by the co-operative 
societies are for sliort periods in instalments between May and Septem- 
ber for specific purposes such as expenses of cultivation. It is interest- 
ing to note tliaf unlike the rural credit societies in many other parts 
of the province liangabelia credit societies grant loans only on personal 
security ami not on the mortgage of land as additional security. When 
tho crop is harvested and carried to the Sale Society at Gosaba, credit 
is given to tJie cultivator in liis hut chita (indigenous Pass Book) for his 
crop calculated at the market rate. At tlie same time, the amount due 
to the rural society in respect of loans and to the landlord in respect of 
rents aro debited. It is no wonder therefore that there are no arrears, 
for the rice crop seldom fails in the Sunderbans and the entire output 
is controlled through ditferent co-operative organisations in the interest 
of members. 


There are IS such rural societies (4 of Avhich belong to class “ B ” 
and 14 to class “ C ”) affiliated to the Gosaba Central Co-operative 
Bank, which has 3 other members, viz., (1) the Co-operative Stores, 
(2) tho Co-operative Sale Society and rice mill and (3) the Co-opera- 
tive Credit Society of tho employees of the zemindary estate and of the 
Central Bank, The rural societies borrow from the Central Bank at Of per 
cent, and lend at 12A per cent. As all such loans are now short-term loans, 
tile Central Bank receives short-term deposits, generally for one year at 
64 per cent. The present share capital is Rs. 4,625 whereas the reserves 
and other funds amount to Rs. 2,727, according to the latest balance 
sheet for the year ending 30th June 1929. The Central Bank is financed 
at present mainly by nou-menibers, the most important of whom is 
Sir Daniel Hamiiton who has substantial deposits in the bank. It m 
desirable that the Central Bank should try to make itself independent 
of such outside help and the members should increase their deposits 
as far as possible. 


The Co-operative Store called the Gosaba Bhander is, on the other 
hand, financed mostly by members, who in addition to their sdare 
capital, deposit small sums in “ Home Safe boxes. They are get g 
a dividend of 12^ per cent, for the past few years m addition to an 
average rebate of about 4 per cent, on their purchases. 
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Unrestricted credit sale is one of tlie causes of the failure of the store 
movement in Bengal. The Gosaha Bhander sells cash at the market 
price both to members and non-members and thus avoids bad debts. 
Its management is also quite economical, involving an expejise of 
Us. 1,242 against a sale of Hs. 23,586, according to the latest balance 
sheet. The statistics indicate almost uninterrupted progress since the 
inception of tlie Store except in the year 1922-23 when there was a 
burglary. 

The Co-operative Sale Society or to give its full name, “ The Gosaba 
Jamini Uice Mill 0 Dhanya Bikray Samiti, Limited,” lias had, on tlie 
other hand, a someAvhat chequered career. During 1925-26, one of the 
boats carrying its paddy, was lost on the way to Calcutta, causing a 
serious loss. During the last season, the rice trade was disorganised. 
Competition due to bumper crops in Siam and ludo-China and to in- 
creased cultivation in the United States of America, Italy and Spain 
proved so keen that huge stocks of Burma rice had to be held, so much 
so that prices during the olf season were actually lower than during 
the previous harvesting season. Stocks of Gosaba Sale Society had to- 
be written down to market value, the result for the past season’s work- 
ing showing a net profit of Rs. 132 only. 

But this is due to world factors alfecting the general rice trade and 
is in no way due to inefficiency in the co-operative organisation. 

In fact the chief reason for the successful working of other co-opera- 
tive concerns at Gosaba is that the entire crop has to be brought to the- 
Sale Society, there being no mahujan, hepori or aratdur in the area. 
Co-operative Credit Societies elsewhere might consider whether realisa- 
tions would not be better carried out than at present, if they start sale 
societies for their member on the Gosaba plan. 


(3) Note on Pooling of the hemp drug produced In Bengal by the 
Naogaon Canja Cultivators’ Co-operative Society, Ltd. 

The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative Societj’^ was registered 
m 1917 under the Co-opemtive Societies Act. It is a limited liability 
company, composed of ganja cultivators only in the Naogaon subdivi- 
sion of the Rajshahi district. They number about 4,000. The share 
capital consists of fully iiaid-up shares of the value of Rs. 10. No mem- 
ber can hold more than 100 shares. The last balance sheet shows the 
paid-up share capital to be Rs. 45,650 held by 3,916 members. 

_ The reserve fund of the Society is Rs. 3,00,035 and there is in addi- 
tion a special reserve of Rs. 1,66,538. The reserves are not separately 
invested. 

The working capital is composed of the paid-up share capital, the 
reserve funds, and deposits. The latter amount to Rs. 1,96,635. Thus- 
the total worffing capital is Rs. 7,08,858. 

Deposits are both current and fixed. The rate of interest for current 
deposits is 3| per cent, and that on fixed deposits varies from 64 per 
cent, to 8 per cent, according to the period. 

The Society obtained from Government the sole monopoly of pur- 
chasing ganja manufactured by the licensed cultivators and uses its- 
working capital in making the purchase of the manufactured drug 
year. These licensed cultivators are not always members of the S 


) 
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^uj: they become members soon after the production nf tha 

hen a licensed cultivator manufactures ?4niri rbrin^s if 1 S' 

mon/L 1 if ‘fS‘ r Committee of the vSociety.^ Six 

months later the remainder of the price called “ deferred price ” also 

th f ' f ^ Committee, is paid to him. At the close of the year 
.f annual account and after making payment on 

■count ot the statiitory provision for the reserve fund and a statutory 

f ilh/rp4“ ^ on the shares, gives a bonus to the manu- 

rattuici. .uie rate of bonus to the non-members is half that paid to the 
members. Ihere is still a very large surplus left, which is expended 
bj- tlie oociely on charity, bonus to employees, medical aid, public 
inijiioMiiucnts, such as commuiiicatious, etc., and the balance is cairied 
pver. 


Ill 192/-28, 1,('98 biglias (1 bigha= ‘dS acre) were brought under 
cultivation and produced 6,092 maunds of tlie drug. The advance 
price paid was Its. 90 a mauiid, the deferred price Es. 7 and the bonus 
its. ao per maund, making up a total of Es. 127 per mauiid. Thus the 
price obtained by the cultivator amounted to Es, 127 per maund and 
iiveraged about Es. 487 per bigha. 

The Society sells ganja to licensed vendors at a rate fixed by the 
■Commi!3siouer of Excise which was Es. 200 for Bengal vendors and 
Bs. 175 for vendors from outside the province. In 1927-28 the Society 
paid Es. 5,22,477 for tlie price of the manufactured drug and sold it 
for Es. 8,08,082, 

Tho drug is sold in retail at the rate of Es. 105 per seer or Es. 4,200 
n maund. The bulk of the difference is received by Government as duty 
(Es. 40 a seer) and license fee on shops (also Es. 40 a seer) and only the 
remainder (Es. 20 per seer) goes to meet the expenses and the profit 
of the licensed vendor. 


Thus it will be seen tliat this Society does not assist the ganja culti- 
vator in the process of cultivation and manufacture of the drug. Nor 
<loes it finance for either capital or current expenses of fai-ming or for 
household expenses. These functions are exercised by other Co-opera- 
-tive Societies. There are, firstly, ^ about 40 rural Co-operative 
Societies witliin the Ganja niahal which extends to about 50 sq. miles, 
•and they finance the cultivators with sliort-term loans. There is also 
the Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank which gives them long-term 
loans. Tliere are also the Co-operative Agricultural Association which 
-supplies them with improved seeds and manure and tlie Co-operative 
Store which sells them various articles of consumption at a moderate 


price. 

The Society does a large amount of works of public utility. E 
xuaintains three charitable dispensaries, one veterinary hospital, two 
J-Iigh English Schools, one Middle English School and forty-two 
Primary Schools. Besides these recurring expenses, money is also spent 
on making and maintaining roads and bridges, bunds, burial grounds, 
«tc., for the benefit of the public. The area is also served by an 
itinerant Veterinary Surgeon who treats the cultivators cattle iiee^ 
Por co-operative propaganda work a grant of Es. 3,000 is made to t 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society. The Society also ni^es 
grants-in-aid to various institutions maintained by public bodies, m 
sionaries or private individuals. 
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The employees of the Society usually receive a bonus out of the 
profits at the end of the year. The Society has built commodious and 
sanitary accommodation for them in the town and has provided them 
with a clubi Tiiey have also a Co-operative Store of their own. 

The Society has also constructed residence for the officers of the 
Excise and Co-operative Departments stationed in Naogaon, for which a 
moderate rent is charged. 

The administration of the Society is vested in a Committee of 26 
members, composed of the Collector as Chairman, the Subdivisional 
Officer as Vice-Chairman, 21 elected members and 3 members nominated 
by the Registrar. The work is in charge of a Deputy Chairman, a whole 
time officer lent from the Bengal Civil Service by the Government. 

The Society also does banking work for all the co-operative institu- 
tions in the town. No other Co-operative Society has got a strong room. 
They all keep their funds in current deposit with this Society and 
receive an interest at 3J per cent, per ann\im on the minimum monthly 
balances. The Society keeps its own surplus funds with the Provincial 
Co-operative Bank as current deposit bearing 4 per cent, per annum. 
So, on the whole, it does not incur any loss by giving intere.st on current 
deposits to the local Societies. 

The Society also finances all sister co-operative institutions requir- 
ing financial accommodation by loans and cash credits at a low rate of 
interest varying from 5 per cent, to 74 per cent. 


<4) Note on Indigenous Bankers and money-lenders in the Tangaii 
subdivision by Rai Bahadur Sasadhar Chose. 

1 have examined during my tour from 26th December 1929 to 
1st January 1930 as many as 20 people. There is a feeling of distrust 
about the intentions of the Government by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. I explanied to them the natiire of our work but it was not 
possible to get systematic answers to the set questions nor were they 
wdling to write down their statements and sign them. So I discussed 
with them the subjects contained in the questions and gathered as 
much infoiunation as was possible which I have embodied in this 
report. The big indigenous bankers themselves usually do not stay 
at home and it is their officers who do the work for them. It is 
practically impossible to get any information regarding- the state of 
things which existed say a hundred years before both regarding bank- 
ing and money-lending. It is only one gentleman Babu Tarak Nath 
Saha who gave some valuable information. This old gentleman is 
very respectable and ti-uthful. He said more about money-lending-. 
Accoi-ding to him, 100 years before thei'e was practically little use of 
bonds not to speak of registration of bonds. The debtoi'S took money 
on khata, that is, in the khata of the mahajan an account was opened 
for the individual debtors. In this account the amount lent wa.s 
shown which sometimes used to be signed by the debtors ; the subse- 
quent payments were also shown there. The debtors were usually 
shy of taking loan and making repayments in presence of other 
people so no witness was required. There was a feeling- of great 
trast and confidence among them. He says this was the reason why 
the lenders were called the mahajans. The execution of t ' 

of very late origin, and with time mortgage and registrati" 
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existence. Tlie rate of interest in ancient days ws lower than wlii^ 
exists at present, but lie says there was absolutely no pressure Jpon 
debtor to make payment when be is in distress. P s me upon 

Recording- to bim exchange of commodities used to be the method 
of payment instead of payment m cash. 

The money-lenders and private bankers are very much disinclined 
to disclose their capital invested. 


^ It did not appear that any money-lender pure and simple has failed 
in ousiness. Instances ai’e not wanting where hankers who lent 
money to jute dealers on“hundi have suffered greatly and sometimes 
tneir business has been mined. It is not possible to get any reliable 
statistics about their number. 


It IS chiefly the Sahas, the Telies, and in some places the Mar- 
waries who lend mone 5 ^ This class of people have also other business 
such as petroleum, jute, cloth, paddy. They are also rent receivers 
and have agiicultural lands. 

The money is generally lent on simple bonds, mortgage bonds and 
handnotes and khatas. The rate of interest varies between 7^ to 
24 per cent, per annum. Much higher rate of interest is demanded 
in times of scarcity of money for small amounts which rise up to 75 
per cent, per annum. 

The rate of interest has come down in some places especially where 
the co-operative societies are at work. It is said by some that low 
rate of interest has the tendency to induce the cultivators to borrow 
more money and make them less inclined to make repayments. 

The bankers were held in high esteem before but they are losing 
gradually the confidence and respect of the debtors.. 

The hankers know their own interests veiy well and their system 
of work is relied on by law courts. So the system may be said to be 
sound. 

The bankers experience gi'eat difficulties in making remittances. 

The hundi rate is gi’eatly dependent upon the Imperial Bank rate 
where there are branches of the said Bank; in other places the rat© 
scarcely varies from year to year but sometimes one local banker 
reduces the rate when he is to send large sums to Calcutta. 

Many of the bankers sug’gest that it will help them greatly if they 
can be connected with all classes of bankers of the locality. 

There is always a scarcity of money and many of the hankers 
hardly ever remain idle. 

It is very true that if the private money-lenders and hankers are 
recogaiised by the Government they will secure larger clientele. 
say that the little connection that the co-operative hanks have witn 
the Government has the effect of their finding preference with the 


depositors. 

The money-lenders lend their own money. The indigenous 
used to get deposits before but since the establishment of co-opera ti'0 
hanks practically no deposit is made with them. 

The cost of litigation is now becoming gradually higher than hemjh. 
Previously, the suit used to he instituted against debtors whose a 
is 'going to be barred but now-a-days there are yeiy many 
Ions debtors who after taking loans sell away their properties oi n . 
benami transfers. So the money-lenders require to sue eariiei. 
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such suits various kinds of objections are raised and litigation is 
protracted and although the money-lender ultimately succeeds he is 
faced with great difficulties to get back his money by execution. 

It is pointed out by some that the co-operative banks are likely 
to get ai set back on the ground that the joint liability is not favoured 
by honest debtors and as such the loan offices have a wide field of 
activities. The loan offices can do immense good to the public if some 
facilities are given to them by the Government, e.g., deposit of money, 
remittance through treasuries, etc. They further said that it takes 
a long time before a co-operative bank can lend money and individual 
wants cannot be met promptly by co-operative banks. - Co-operative 
banks cannot help trade, industry or any individual activity. Their 
grievance seemed to be that the Goveniment favoui*s the co-operative 
banks and the Imperial Bank but views with suspicion and distiaist 
the loan offices. It is also said by them that there are no grounds 
for such suspicion and distrust because they work under the Companies 
Act and the Registrar of Joint Stock Societies very scrupulously 
enforces all the strict rules upon them, whereas the Co-operative 
Societies Act do not contain such rules and those societies can as such 
be more lax and negligent in their work. 

The gentlemen connected with the Tangail loan offices showed 
their satisfaction at the Committee’s desire to send suggestions to the 
Government to help loan offices and they are prepared to come before 
the Committee to give their oral testimon 5 ^ 

Many of the questions relating to indigenous bankers and money- 
lenders of the questionnaire have little application in parts of Tan- 
gail where I have travelled. Tangail has no branch of the Imperial 
Bank. Tliere are no great centres of trade and commerce. There *are 
two principal crops, viz., paddy and jute. Paddy is not sufficient 
even for local consumption and paddy is brought in boats from Raj- 
shahi and so the only agricultural produce that brings in money is jute. 
During the months of January to March the lands are cultivated 
and made fit for gTowing jute. During this time the cultivators 
require money. They borrow money from local mahajans, loan offices 
and co-operative banks. They repay during- August to October when 
they also jiay the landlord’s rents and other charges and liabilities. 
The hats and bazars where the jute is sold by cultivators and beparies 
have become places of importance. 

^ Purchasers of jiite in these markets, after purchase, store them 
in godowns and sell them to mills and balers through Calcutta brokers. 
Some of the purchasers are also commission agents of the brokers. 

These purchasers of jute require money for which they find finan- 
.ciers before the commencement of the jute season (July). These 
financiers are mahajans in Tangail, the Impei-ial Bank and other joint- 
stock banJcs. The payments in some cases are made through the sub- 
treasuiy. 'i'be Indian purchasers in Tangail find local financiers who 
ai’6 mostly Sahas and scarcely ever Marwaries. The payment is made 
upon the production of bills-of-lading and the collection is made at 
Calcutta. Many of the Indian purchasers have their own capital. 
The Marwari pui-chasei’s get finance from Calcutta. The loan offices 
have not yet undertaken to help jute purchasers with finance. 

The finance for pui’chase of paddy in Rajshahi is usually obtained 
from local mahajans. The purchasers of paddy who go fi-om Tangail 
to bring paddy in boats require small amo\ints. The money lent for 
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suck purposes is paid back after sale. The outside traders also brin 
paddy to iangail wko sell paddy on cash payment. 


The various articles which are brouA-ht from outside principally 
from Lalcutta are boug-ht on cash payment or on credit. There is 
practically no banking* transaction about the same. 


lan^ail .saries and bell-metal articles had some reputation but they 
are no longer of any commercial importance. 


It is suggested b^'’ the persons I examined — 


(1) I he loans to cultivators by private money-lenders and joint- 
stock banks should be stamp free and they may be I’egistered without 
cost as is allowed in cases of loans by co-operative banks. 

(2) In respect of limitation it is suggested that payment by one 
of the debtors should be binding against all. 


(3) In case of non-payment of debts to loan offices some summary 
remedy should be allowed as is allowed for the realisation of co-opera- 
tive debts. 


(4) The private bankers may be allowed to do transactions in cases 
of hundies through the local treasuries. 

(5) Government may help the approved loan offices and joint-stock 
banks with loans at low rates of interest and with the deposit of its 
money. 

(6) Loan on handnotes should bear one anna stamp and not as 
amehided by the Stamp Act. 

(7) The C. S. record should be the final paper for the ascertain- 
ment of the persons who own the land mortgaged and no claim by 
persons other than those should be allowed in law. 

(8) A money-lender who is not an agriculturist should get all the 
rights of a vaiyat when the land is pm-chased by him in execution of 
monej' or mortgage decree. 

(9) Deposit of money by co-operative banks to other classes of 
bankers should be allowed. 


(5) Note on the financing of the tobacoo crop in the district of 

Rangpur. 

On the 28th of January last the Committee visited the Burirhat 
Government tobacco farm lu the district of Eangpur. The farm was 
established in the year 1907, though the actual work did not com- 
mence till August 1908. The total area of the farm at present is bb 
acres approximately, of which about 32 acres are under tobacco emu* 
vation, the rest being used for other farm purposes. The aie. 

is divided into 4 plots of 8 acres each and in any pariicuffii Y^ar 
tobacco is actually grown only in one of these plots. Theiearte 
cultivated plot gets ?est for a period of 3 years, during which time it .s 
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used for sucli purposes as may be necessary to recuperate its productive- 
powers. The other three plots are cultivated in the three followuu^ 
years in succession. 

The common variety of tobacco in the district of Hangpur is named 
Bhengi and Alatihari'but the farm has been trying- to find out the- 
suitabili^' of other varieties of tobacco leaves, both local and exotic^ 
for the purposes of maldng cigarettes and cigars. The farm varieties- 
are Bhengi, Matihari, ilanilla, Sumatra, Pennsylvania aiid Burmese- 
Havana. Manilla and Pennsylvania are used as fillers, while Sumatra 
and other varieties are used for purposes of wrapper. 

The average produce per bigha and the cost of its production, as 
well as the price per maund are shown belo-w. Separate figures are- 
given for cultivation inside and outside the farm : — 



Produce per bigha 
in maunds. 

Jl 

Cost of production 
per bighu. 

A 

Price per 
maund. 


i 

Farm. 

Outside^ 

f 

Farm. 

^ 

Outside. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bhengi 

5 to 6 

0 to G 

55 

35 

8 to 40 

Matihari 

3 to 4 

4 to 5 

55 

35 

5 to 33- 

Manilla 

4 to 5 

4 

65 to 70 

50 

44 

Sumatra 

4 

4 

G5 to 70 

60 

44 

Pennsylvania 

4 to 6 

4 to 5 

66 to 70 

50 

44 

Burmese 

4 to 5 

4 to 5 

Go to 70 

50 

44 


Bhengi is mostly sent to Burma, Matihari to Assam and Bengal,, 
while the improved varieties have market in Calcutta, Madras and 
other places. The improved vai-ieties are being introduced in this- 
district through the farm. For some years, cheroots used to be manu- 
factured in the Burirhat farm itself and there was good demand for 
the farm cheroots in the market, but cheroots are no longer manufac- 
tured in the farm. The entire production of the farm, it is said, is 
now purchased by a Calcutta firm named Messrs. A. K. Tennent & Co, 
of B5, Clive Buildings, Calcutta, at a price fixed beforehand. Through, 
the farm Mr. Tennent is said to be introducing cultivation of improved 
varieties on certain terms. Mi-. Tennent advances money to the culti- 
vators through his local agent who for all practical purposes works 
under the supervision of the Agricultural officers of the farm. At^ 
present there is only one man, whose business is mainly to keep accounts 
of the money advanced to the cultivators. Those who take advances 
have not to pay any interest for such advances but have to enter into- 
agreement to sell the entire production of improved tobacco leaves to- 
Mr. Tennent at a rate fixed under terms of the contract. This rate is 
determined by Messrs. Tennent & Co. and has either to be accepted or 
rejected without any modification. The agreement is a printed one. 
People who will not take advances are given free manures, but those 
who take advances can get manures at cost prices. The seeds are 
supplied by the purchaser. A cultivator who accepts these conditions 
signs the printed agreement. The agreement system’ was introduced 
^ ago though actual work under the agreement has begun only' 

this year. For all practical purposes, the selection of cultivators and- 
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all other works are done by the officers of the Agricultural Department 
who have to look after the selection of cultivators, the grant of seeds 
tile supervision of cultivation and the curing of leaves. The man’ 
who works as ihe agent of Messrs. Tennent & Co. and is paid, it is said* 
a sum of Its. 25 per month, has only to keep the accounts of the 
advances granted and the manures given to the people, while all other 
\^rks including maintenance of records are done by the Agricultural 
•officers. This year it is expected that about 400 maunds of tobacco 
leaves will be supplied to Messrs. Tennent & Co. from the farm as well 
as from the cultivators. It is said that Mr. Tennent has entered into 
some sort of agreement with the Secretary of State for India for 
tobacco cultivation. "We found a number of agreements l 5 ’'ing in the 
office of the farm after being signed by Mr. Tennent. The substance of 
the agreement is noted below: — 


“This deed of agreement entered between Mr. A. K. Tennent, here- 
inafter described as the “First party’’ and which expression shall include 

his heirs, administrators and assigns, and hereinafter described 

as the cultivator, doth hereby covenant that whereas the “First party” 
has entered into an agreement with the Secretary of State for India 
in Council for the cultivation of tobacco, and whereas the “Cultivator” 
having agreed to cultivate tobacco for and on behalf of the “First 
party” under the terms and conditions set forth herein it be known — 

(1) That the first party shall supply all necessary seeds to the said 
■“cultivator” for the production of tobacco. 

(2) That the said “cultivator” is prepared to sow the seeds supplied 
hy the “First party” for the cultivation of tobacco, under the directions 
of the Agricultural Department of the Government. 

( 3 ) 

(4) That the “First party” shall pay to the said “cultivator” the 
price of dried tobacco under the following rate: — 

Per maund^ 

Rs. 


No. 1 quality, IT or more . . . . • . io 

No. 2 quality, 16" to 13" • . • • • • 35 

» No. 3 quality, 12" to 9' • • • • * • 20 


It is also made known that the “First party” shall, under the request 
^ol the “cultivator,” pay an advance of 33 per cent, of the approximate 
price of tobacco to be grown, at the time of sowing the tobacco and 
•that this amount will be paid at the time of transplantation of tobacco 
seedlino' 3 , and that the approximate price of tobacco will be calculated 
at Es. loo per acre, and the balance will be paid at Burirhat according 
•to the foregoing conditions after the tobacco has been supplied. 

<5) That the First party shall supply to the cultivator the necessary 
.quantity of manure at cost price under the direction of the Agriculture 
Department and shall deduct the cost of same at the time ot agree- 
ment. But at the same time it may be made known that should any 
cultivator not take advance, he will be supplied with the neceosary 
quantity of manure required for tobacco cultivation at Burirhat iree 

sof charge. 
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(6) That this agreement shall be in force for one year. 

(7) That if through any act of God the cultivated tobacco is 
perished the First party shall pay the entire cost of cultivation.” 

Sd. A. K. Tennent. 


This year a sum of Ks. 2,000 has been advanced to the cultivators. 
The tobacco leaves thus grown by them as also the entire tobacco 
production of the Burirhat farm are really sent direct to Dacca, where 
cheroots are made under the supervision of the Agricultural Chemist 
for the Government of Bengal and the finished cheroots are handed over 
to ilr. Tennenc on terms not known at Ean^pur. Cheroots were 
manufactured in this farm from 1914 to 1924, this is now* being done at 
Dacca. When the factoiy was here, diiferent people and even difierent 
companies purchased cheroots from the Bangpur farm. The quality 
of the cheroots manufactured in this farm was not then in any way 
inferior to the cheroots of foreign make, while the price was cheaper. 
It may be noted that though the farm allows the tobacco land to get 
periodical rest and recuperation by keeping it fallow for some time and 
by rotation of crops, the local people continually use the same land for 
the purpose of tobacco growing and we were informed that it does not 
deteriorate the quality or quantity of the produce. TJie Committee 
met one Gamiruddin of Kabarvi, police-station Kotwali, district Bang- 
pur, who himself locally cultivates 18 bighas of tobacco and is also a 
big dalal (broker) dealing in tobacco business. Tobacco leaves are 
sold through these dalals to merchants coming from diiferent parts of 
India', mainly from Akayab, Moulmein and Bangoon. There are as 
many as 500 dalals in the locality and Gamiruddin is said to be a small 
fry among them; still he gave us an idea that his transaction annually 
amounts to over Bs, 50,000. Each dalal supplies tobacco to several 
purchasers — sometimes three or four — and it often happens that as 
many as 12 mahajans stay in the house of one dalal for days for pur- 
chasing tobacco leaves. The figures supplied before as to the cost of 
• production represent the estimate supplied by the Superintendent of 
the farm. An attempt was made to check the cost of production 
through this man, but the man had no idea as to his cost. This year 
he has 7 bighas of Sumatra, 4 bighas of Matihari and 7 bighas of 
Bhengi tobacco. The maihet according to him very greatly fluctuates 
and Bhengi was sold last year at even Bs. 40 per maund. One mahajan 
attempted to corner market by purchasing the largest amount of supply 
available in the market and the effect of it was to raise the market 
immediately. These dalals, as they are locally called, receive com- 
mission to the extent of about 4 to 6 annas per maund from both sides. 
The weight is as follows : — 90 tolas make one seer, and 40 seers make 
a maund. 

The mahajans who purchase tobacco leaves locally supply them to 
mamxfacturing firms and traders in various places and generally make 
a profit of Be. 1 to Bs. 10 per maund. There are village mahajans in 
the villages who advance money. They are also dealers in tobacco and 
the tenants have to give additional weight of 2 seers per maund to the 
mahajans and generally gets Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 per maund less than the 
usual price. In jute also a dhalta of 2 seers per maund is charged. 
The average rate of interest in the village is 2 pice to 3 pice per rupee 
per month, though it comes down times to 2 per cent, per mensem. 

" wr 
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(6) Rates of interesf on loans advanced by a money-lending Srn. al Adamdighi 

" self ^ S- *'«>» 1900 

to 1929 A. D., kindly supplied by one of the partners. 


Serial 

No. 



Rs. A, 


1308 B. S. 12th Asmn 
1310 B. S. 23rd Kartik 

1310 B. S. 15th Agra- 
hayan. 

1311 B. S. 16th Magh .. 

1312 B. S. 14th Aswin 

1312 B. S. 25th Pans .. 

1313 B, S. 4th Jaistha 
1313 B. S. 9th Jaistha 

1313 B^. S. 27th Jaistha 

1314 B. S, 31st Jaistha 
1314 B. S, 27th Magh .. 
1314 B. S. 27th Magh .. 
1314 B. S. 27th Magh .. 

1314 B. S. 27th Magh . . 

1315 B. S, 3rd Chaitra 
1315 B. S. 25th Baisak 
1315 B. S. 1st Jaistha . . 

1315 B. S. 13th Sraban 

1316 B. S. 1st Asarh . . 

1316 B. S. 1st Asarh . . 

1317 B. S. 17th Aswin 
1317 B. S. 12th Agra- 

hayan. 

1317 B. S. 1st Chaitra , . 

1318 B. S. 16th Bhadra 
1318 B. S. 20th Jaistha 
1318 B. S. 27th Agra- 

hayan. 

1318 B. S. 26th Magh .. j 

1318 B. S. 1st Agrahayan j 

1319 B. S. 25th Magh .. 

1319 B. S. 26th Palgoon 

1320 B. S. 24th Asarh . . 
1320 B. S. 26th Pans .. 
1320 B. S. 14th Palgoon 
1320 B. S. 9th Asarh . . 
1320 B. S. 19th Magh . . 

1320 B, S. 11th Palgoon 

1321 B. S. 2nd Baisak . . 
1321 B. S. 18th Jaistha 


Mortgage 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Simple bond 
Mortgage 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Simple bond . . 
Mortgage 
Simple bond . . 

Ditto 

Mortgage 

Ditto 

Ditto ' . . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Simple bond . . 
Mortgage 
Simple bond . . 
Mortgage 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Simple bond 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Mortgage 


1,000 

130 

400 


900 

900 

860 

1,000 

100 

48 

199 

27 

1,000 
400 
300 
50 
16 
125 
100 1 
50 


2 0 
1 8 
2 0 
2 0 
1 10 
0 12 
2 0 


1 12 
1 0 
1 8 
2 0 
0 12 

1 4 

0 14 

2 0 
3 2 
2 0 

1 8 
1 8 
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Serial 

No. 

Date. 

Nature of 
security. 

Amount 
of loan. 

Interest 
per cent, 
per 

mensem. 




Rs. 

Rs. A. 

39 

1321 B. S. 28tli Jaistha 

Simple bond . . 

25 

2 

0 

40 

1321 B. S. loth Asarh . . 

Ditto 

27 

0 

8 

41 

1321 B. S. 26th Asarh . . 

Mortgage 

32 

2 

0 

42 

1321 B. S. 29th Aswin 

Ditto 

392 

1 

8 

43 

1321 B. S. 28th Kartik 

Ditto 

2,000 

1 

6 

44 

1321 B. S. 28th Kartik 

Simple bond . . 

200 

1 

5 

45 

1321 B. S. 16th Falgoon 

Ditto 

50 

1 

10 

46 

1322 B. S. 5th Jaistha 

Ditto 

25 

2 

0 

47 

1322 B. S. 28th Paus . . 

Ditto 

50 

2 

0 

48 

1322 B. S. 12th Jaistha 

Note of hand 

131 

1 

0 

49 

1322 B. S. 29th Baisak 

Mortgage 

637 

1 

0 

50 

1322 B. S. 2nd Falgoon 

Ditto 

432 

1 

0 

51 

1322 B. S. 24th Falgoon 

Simple bond . . 

250 

1 

0 

52 

1323 B. S. 12th Jaistha 

Mortgage 

75 

2 

0 

53 

1323 B. S. 24th Asarh . . 

Ditto 

300 

1 

12 

54 

1323 B. S. 8th Agrahayan 

Ditto 

2,000 

1 

4 

55 

1323 B. S. 28th Falgoon 

Ditto 

25 

2 

0 

56 

1323 B. S. 22nd Asarh . . 

Note of hand 

200 

1 

8 

57 

1324 B. S. 6th Baisak . . 

Mortgage 

650 

1 

4 

58 

1324 B. S. 27th Baisak 

Ditto 


1 

4 

59 

1324 B. S. 17th Baisak 

Simple bond . . 

50 

2 

0 

60 

1324 B. S. 28th Asarh . . 

Ditto 

10 

3 

2 

61 

1325 B. S. 18th Srahan 

Mortgage 

625 

1 

8 

62 

1325 B. S. 6th Aswin . . 

Simple bond . . 

30 

2 

0 

'63 

1325 B. S. 6th Paus 

Mortgage 

80 

1 

12 

64 

1325 B. S. 2nd Falgoon 

Simple bond . . 

86 

1 

4 

65 

1325 B. S. 20th Chaitra 

Ditto 

21 

3 

2 

. 66 

1326 B. S. 25th Baisak 

Mortgage 

65 

1 

12 

67 

1326 B. S. 25th Baisak 

Ditto 

93 

1 

10 

68 

1326 B. S. 20th Asarh . . 

Note of hand 

5 

3 

2 

69 

1326 B. S. 21st Asarh . . 

Ditto 

200 

1 

8 

70 

1326 B. S. 17th Baisak 

Mortgage 

44 

2 

4 

71 

1327 B. S. 26th Baisak 

Note of hand 

59 

1 

9 

72 

1327 B. S. 8th Baisak . . 

Simple bond . . 

100 

2 

0 

73 

1327 B. S. 3rd Srahan . . 

Mortgage 

40 

2 

0 

74 

1327 B. S. 11th Aswin 

Simple bond . . 

156 

1 

8 

75 

1328 B. S. 10th Baisak 

Ditto ' 

37 

3 

2 

76 

1328 B. S. 22nd Magh . . 

Ditto 

10 

3 

2 

77 

1329 B. S. 1st Falgoon 

Note of hand 

400 

1 

8 

78 

1329 B. S. 16th Falgoon 

Mortgage 

100 

1 

8 

79 

1329 B. S. 27th Kartik 

Simple bond . . 

17 

3 

2 

80 

1330 B. S. 18th Jaistha 

Mortgage 

120 

1 

12 

81 

1330 B. S. 17th Jaistha 

Ditto 

100 

2 

8 

82 

1330 B. S. 5th Asarh . . 

Ditto 

397 

1 

12 

83 

1331 B. S. 12th Baisak 

Ditto 

125 


12 
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■ 

Date. 

Nature of 
security. 

Amount* 
of loam 

Interest 
per cent, 
per 

mensem. 




Rs. 

Rs. A, 

84 

1331 B. S. 25th Falgoon 

Simple bond . . 

32 

3 2 

85 

1331 B. S. 25th Jfalgoon 

Mortgage 

200 

1 10 

86 

1331 B. IS. 19th Chaitra 

Ditto . 

200 

1 12 

87 

1331 B. S. 25th Baigoon 

Simple bond . . 

32 

3 2 

88 

1331 B. S. 25th Balgoon ~ 

Mortgage 

200 

1 10 

89 

1331 B. S. 19th Chaitra 

Ditto 

200 

1 12 

90 

1332 B. S. 20th Baisak 

Simple bond .. 

20 

3 2 

91 

1332 B. S. 7th Asarh . . 

hTote of hand 

16 

1 9 

92 

1332 B. S. 8th Asarh . . 

Ditto 

100 

1 12 

93 

1332 B. S. 11th Agra- 1 
1 hay an. 

Ditto 

1 

i 300 

1 9 

94 

1333 B. S. 1st Aswin . . 

Ditto 

16 

1 9 

95 

1333 B. S. 23rd Kartik 

Ditto 

300 

1 0 

96- 

1333 B. S. 23rd Agra- 
hayan. 

Mortgage 

. 100 

1 12 

97 

1333 B. S. 5th Pans . . 

Ditto 

,60 

1 9 

98 

1334 B. S. 22nd Jaistha 

Note of hand 

30 

2 0 

99 

1334 B. S. 30th Jaistha 

Simple bond , . 

10 

3 2 

100 

1334 B. S. 19th Jaistha 

Mortgage 

. 100 

2 0 

101 

1334 B. S. 6th Agrahayan 

Ditto 

150 

1 14 

102 

1335 B. S. 11th Baisak 

Ditto 

250 

1 12 

103 

1335 B. S. 26th Jaistha 

Ditto 

1,000 

1 6 

104 

1335 B. S. 24th Jaistha 

Ditto 

800 

1 4 

105 

1335 B. S. 8th Asarh . . 

Simple bond . . 

16 

1 9 

106 

1335 B. S. 8th Asarh . - 

Ditto 

80 

1 9 

107 

1336 B. S. 12th Baisak 

Note of hand 

250 

1 10 

108 

1336 B. S. 14th Jaistha 

Mortgage 

80 

2 0 

109 

1336 B. S. 8th Asarh . . 

Note of hand 

100 

1 8 

110 

1336 B. S. 23rd Asarh . . 

Simple bond . . 

5 

3 2 
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APPENDIX 

Statistics of Loan 

Class I.— Having working 


District. 

Date of in- 
corporation. 

Nam ^company. 

Year of balance 
sheet. 

Dividend. 

Paid up 
capital. 

1 Calcutta . . 

2 Faridpur . . 

3 Jalpaiguri 

4 Jessore 

5 Bangpur . . 

8-7-1896 

4-3-1871 

23-5-1887 

12-4-1876 

27-3-1894 

Bhqwanipur Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

Faridpur Loan Office, Ltd. 

Jalpaiguri Banking & Trading Coiporatlon) 

Jessore loan Co., Ltd. 

Bangpur Loan Office, ltd. 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 
1929 

Per 

cent. 

6 

10 

60 

7 

30 

Bs. 

1,25,000 

10,820 

50.000 

1,00,000 

47.000 



Total of Class I 

•• 

t » 

3,41,820 


1 Bogra 

2 Calcutta . . 

3 Calcutta . . 

4 Cblttagoug 

5 Baridpur . . 

6 Jesaore 

7 Khulna 

8 Kajshahi . . 

9 Kangpur . . 
10 Tippera 


5-11-1874 

13-3-1909 

16-3-1918 

22-11-1910 

10-4-1911 

5-7-1909 

15-9-1887 

15-5-1908 

10-7-1903 

5-9-1922 


Class If.— Having working funds exceeding 


Bogra loan Office, Ltd. 

Co-operative Hindusthan Bank, Ltd. 

Bengal Central Ban^ Ltd. 

Moha Luxinl Bank, Ltd. 

Farldpur Bank, Ltd. 

Jessore United Bank, Ltd. 

Khulna Loan Co., Ltd. 

Bajshahi Banking <fc Trading Corporation, 
Ltd. 

North Bengal Bank, Ltd. 

Coniilla Union Bank, ltd. 

Total of Class II 


1929 

60 

50,030 

1928 

(a) 

1,68,444 

1928 

15 

1,08,305 

-1928 

9 

2,42,400 

1928 

12} 

47,535 

1929 

3 

1,00,000 

1925 

(a) 

44,060 

1926 

10 

60,000 

1928 

20 

20,000 

1929 

(a) 

40,475 

•• 

•• 

0,40,849 


Class Hi. — Having working funds exceeding 


1 Bakarganj 

2 Bakarganj 

3 Bogra 

4 Calcutta . . 

5 Calcutta . . 

6 Dacca 

7 Farldpur . . 

8 Jessore 

9 Midnapur . . 

10 Mymensingh 

11 Mymensingh 
12" Mymensingh 

13 Mymensingh 

14 Pabna _ . . 

15 Bajshahi . . 

16 Bajshahi .. 

17 Bancpur .. 

18 Bangpur .. 

19 Bangpur . . 

20 Bangpur .. 

21 Bangpur .. 

22 Tippera . . 

23 Tippera .. 

24 Birbhum .. 
J5 Midnapur . , 
!6 Bangpur .. i 


17- 11-1873 
16-2-1914 

2-8-1917 

26-11-1919 

31-3-1922 

10-3-1914 

28-3-1887 

31-5-1909 

31-3-1905 

2-9-1873 

19-9-1883 

21-10-1916 

26-4-1921 

8 - 8-1882 

12-1-1914 

28-9-1918 

8-8-1887 

26- 7-1894 
25-10-1910 

18- 5-1912 

27- 4-192U 
4-12-1901 
8-10-1914 
26-4-1918 
31-3-1905 
26-7-1894 


Barisai Loan Office; Ltd. . , 

Barisal Bindan Samity, Ltd. 

Bogra Bank, Ltd. 

Indian Industrial Bank, Ltd. , . 

Lu.\rai Industrial Bank, Ltd. 
Manickganj Loan Office; Ltd. 
Madaripur Loan Office, Ltd. 

Jessore Banking & Trading Co,, Ltd. 
Tamiuk Loan Offlc^ Ltd. 
Mymensingh Loan Office, Ltd. . . 
Kishoregarij Loan Office, Ltd. 
Jamalpur Loan Office, Ltd. 

Gouripur Loan Office, Ltd. 

Pabna Bank, Ltd. 

Naogaon Loan Office, Ltd. 

Nator City Bank, Ltd. 

Kurigroju Loan Office, Ltd. 
NUphamari Loan Office, Ltd. 
Gaibandha Loan Office, Ltd, 
Gaibandha Bank, Ltd. 

Nawabganj Town Bank, Ltd. 
Brahmanbaria Loan Co., Ltd. . . 
Comilla Banking Corporation, Ltd. 
Jagodamba Loan Co., Ltd. (Private) 
Tamiuk Loan Office, Ltd. . . 

Nilphamari Loan Office, Ltd, . . 

Total of Class III 



1929 

4 

21,325 


1928 

(a) 

16,000 


1927 

(a) 

30,375 


1926 

(a) 

3,72,237 


1927 

(a) 

1,06,127 


1937 

45 

12,500 


1923 

(a) 

10,000 


1023- 

6 

71,565 


1929 

17 

20,000 


1929 

24 

80,400 


1929 

60 

40,000 


1029 

80 

10,000 


1028 

(a) 

20,000 

, * 

1928 

■ (a) 

20,000 


1927 

(a) 

19,500 


' 1928 I 

(a) 

15,000 


1929 

127 

20,000 


1926 

' (a) 

40,000 


1928 

40 

40,000 


1927 

40 

20,050 


1927 

(a) 

10,000 


1929 

125 

12,000 


1929 


17,800 


1927 

is* 

4,72,020 


1929 

17 

20,000 

, , 

1926 

(a) 

40,000 

•V 

•• 

•• 

16,20,799 


(a) Information 
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vn. 

Offices in Bengal, 
funds exceeding Rs. 25 lakhs. 


Deposits. ^ 






Sliorfc 

terra. 

Intermedi- 
ate and 
long term. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Reserve 

fund. 

Working 

fund. 

Total 

loans. 

ment 

in 

Govern- 
ment • 
seeuri- 
ties. 

Cash in 
hand 
and 
witti 
bankers. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. , 

Rs. 

Rs. 

0,07,173 
' 1,94,598 
7,82,051 

7,33,551 

40,52,644 

16,20,358 

26,86,431 

6,25,984 

29,61,082 

28,81,029 

54,60,679 


33,51,633 

29,11,555 

59,61,679 

12,89,129 

16,52,395 

41,96,326 

3,55,049 

1,86,750 

1,73,890 

98,297 

9,06,493 

17,01,663 

24,210 

2,87,958 

49,60,693 

21,07,183 

2,410 

55,366 

49,87,313 

24.50,507 


55,29,937 

27,76,308 

42,88,683 

14,88,015 

1,05,300 

1,16,167 

3,99,575 

6,23,990 

18,95,990 

1,18,.54,071 

49,90,549 

1,87,40,610 

14,48,682 

2,05,31,112 

1,29,14,548 

9,37,156 

37,30,018 


Rs. 10 lakhs but not exceeding Rs. 25 lakhs. 


70,342 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

8,333 

{«) 

17,71,997 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

8,56,867 

(o) 

2.97,078 

(a) 

(0) 

(0) 

(a) 

6.059 

(a) 

21,39,417 

14,98,103 

16,23,357 

7,59,933 

10,14,151 

8,71,259 

14,67,447 

. 40,145 

85.000 

90.000 
1,15,000 

24,050 

1,66,202 

25,181 

22,38,592 

17,51,547 

18,81,662 

11,17,333 

10,85,736 

11,37,461 

15,37,288 

16,37,425 

21,43,064 

12,66,725 

8,80,265 

7,86,711 

7,88,555 

18,41,994 

78,765 

1,01,058 

2,39,389 

'500 

50,200 

5,550 

1,73,763 

1,84,305 

3,82,264 

2,70,612 

1,74,533 

1,68,802 

75,698 

3,57,048 

15,179 

5,76,666 

9,41,631 

1,102 

2,35,051 

9,34,816 

11,91,861 

13,37,542 

31,248 

31,954 

90,000 

10,16,064 

12,43,815 

14,68,017 

6,85,239 

10,01,738 

12,31,808 

5,000 

44,991 

3,45,961 

30,174 

1,57,967 

4,50,902 

41,47,161 

5,39,290 

1,28,37,886 

6,93,780 

1,44,77,515 

1,22,63,424 

5,25,453 

19,64,069 


Rs. 5 lakhs but not exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs. 


85,814 

4,32,053 

1,035 

5,18,902 

61,400 

6,01,627 

,5,02.390 


35,827 

23,098 

7,08,325 

1,26,501 

8,57,924 

7,652 

8,81,376 

7,80,011 

, , 

10,081 

57,884 

4,09,016 

3,971 

4,70,871 

10,034 

5,11,280 

4,21,346 

778 

88,913 

52,028 

2,000 

793 

54,821 

2,69,222 

6,96,280 

1,40,822 


2,175 

(a) ' 

(n) 

(«) 

5,00,899 

23,000 

6,90,026 

3,65,980 

, . 

1,51,934 

71,240 

4,45,615 

5,16,855 

22,400 

5,51,755 

3,90,405 

7,500 

1,02,538 

72,612 

5,34,195 


6,06,807 

41,254 

6,58,061 

4,87,086 

20,000 

27.775 

33,397 

6,42,956 

2,800 

6,79,1.53 

75,456 

8,26,174 

6,24,540 

3,300 

96,847 

2,18,033 

2,67,865 

5,937 

4,91,833 

30,000 

5,41,835 

38,901 

5', 600 

1,17,394 

, , 

2,31,069 

1,23,377 

3,54,446 

66,286 

5,01,132 

3,40,6,89 

87,651 

16,715 

4,15,905 

2,15,320 

6,47,940 

80,000 

7,67,940 

6,33,913 

15,010 

1,35,578 

2,15,442 

3,07,918 

1,387 

5,24,747 

54.000 

5,88,747 

4,33,690 

25,562 

1,21,789 

1,67,138 

3,32,823 

11,091 

5,11,052 

18,202 

^ 5,49,254 

3,61,256 

6,640 

1,35,682 

2,06,786 

79,468 

4,13,073 

4,92,540 

21.552 

5,34,093 

3,13,145 

. . 

30,374 

3,10,519 

217 

5,17,522 

45,758 

5,82,780 

3,67,500 

, . 

46,666 

, . 

3,51,030 

2,53,793 

6,04,823 

25,199 

6,45,022 

4,55,808 

5,400 

1,60,448 

39,368 

5,79,724 

11,312 

6,30,404 

70,000 

7,20,404 

2,89,520 

90,927 

1,21,366 

3,92,019 

24;894 

5,38,279 

52,137 

6,30,416 

3,74,053 

19,737 

1,04,799 

85,233 

4,27,938 


5,13,171 

64.845 

6,18,016 

5,21,331 

. . 

30,552 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

6,80,033 

43,000 

7,52,983 

4,62,742 

3‘337 

2,76,754 

82,441 

4,45,232 

776 

5,28,449 

6,969 

5,45,418 

4,24,450 

1,36,815 

52,603 

4,97,739 

1,144 

5,51,486 

1,76,360 

7,39,846 

5,52,034 

53,027 

59,565 

■ (a) 

(0) 

(0) 

8,65,747 

11,450 

8,94,997 

7,23.452 

25,814 

1,62,067 

ia) 

(a) 

(a) 

3,46,799 

02,326 

8,81,145 

6,59,816 

27,132 

49,501 

2,18,033 

2,67,865 

5,937 

4,91,835 

30,000 

5,41,835 

, 3,84,231 

19,737 

1,17,394 

1,21,366 

3,92,019 

24,894- 

5,38,279 

52,137 

6,30,416 

3,74,055 

1,04,799 

19,40,597 

84,73,293 

12,28,252 

1,40,3.5,620 

14,20,639 

1,70,83,058 

1,14,23,168 

2,37,974 

24,84,845 


not availabi". 
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Rs. 1 lakh but not exceeding^Rs. 5 (akhs. 


Deposits. 

Reserve 

fund. 

Working 

fund. 

Total 

loans. 


Cash in 
hand 
and 
with 
bankers. 

• Short 
term. . 

Intermedi- 
ate and 
long term. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

7,803 

2,57,033 

1,04,179 

3,69,015 

50,000 

4,69,015 

3,70,810 

3,000 

83,617 

48,935 

1,94,783 

150 

2,43,868 

9,446 

2,78,814 

2,31,060 

, , 

4,37S 

69,148 

1,07,915 

224 

1,77,287 

6,888 

2,25,425 

2,19,556 


11,25a 

64,833 

96,668 

52 

1,61,563 

20,148 

2,01,699 

1,44,021 

5,940 

51,871 

25,315 

97,530 

594 

1,23,439 

2,000 

1,54,444 

88,618 

, , 

13,311 

24,069 

1,15,917 

1,163 

1,41,149 

1,162 

2,11,103 

1,99,585 


14,223 

, . 

96,384 

1,500 

97,884 

6,300 

1,18,184 

97,430 


11,382 

, , 

91,950 

15 

91,965 

2,000 

1,06,980 

1,18,011 



24,307 

1,53,495 

22,019 

1,99,821 


2,28,081 

1,61,137 

50,044 

22,007 

, , 


87,947 

87,947 

6,500 

1,25,250 

1,49,714 

4,830 

34.952 

(o) 

(a) 

(a) 

52,294 

1,725 

1,55,569 

82,956 



(a)' 

(a) 

(a) 

75,173 

4,000 

1,03,343 

81,701 


19,142 

, , 

2,30,917 

1,47,141 

1,47,141 

15,258 

1,74,459 

1,52,345 


18,079 

97,394 

41,936 

3,70,247 


4,22,047 

4,77,274 


693 

1,46,329 

38,125 

1,31,860 

3,16,314 

1,801 

3,30,115 

1,25,111 

, 

27,393 

31,393 

60,172 


91,565 


1,16,565 

1,04,747 


29,736 


2,48,444 


2,90,552 

17,065 

3,11,209 

2.21,096 

2,500 

71,755 


5,749 


7,050 


1,07,040 

1,09,406 


8,785 

5,191 

81,754 

1,772 

88,717 

9,225 

1,23,092 

1,00,544 


30,128 


75,521 

1,733 

94,258 

5,302 

1,08,310 

39,086 

6,750 

22,162 

. . ^ 

1,28,052 

1 

1,23,053 

5,637 

1,42,872 

1,10,505 


18,491 

64,297 

1,62,574 


2,26,871 

9,479 

2,61,350 

1,86,200 

9,975 

36,645 


2,47,605 

4,609 

3,27,375 

8,222 

3,55,597 

2,06,047 

7,950 

41,681 

24,173 

1,39,753 

278 

1,64,204 

21,252 

1,95,456 

99,740 

5,000 

25,690 

17,632 

1,33,949 

6,326 

1,56,907 

19,987 

1,86,894 

1,07,283 


30,565 

54,892 

2,27,848 

3 

2,82,743 

11,700 

3,04,443 

2,07,620 

13,925 

65,769 

15,818 

85,688 

8 

1,01,514 

6,212 

1,17,726 

83,357 

7,500 

16,293 

47,216 

1,25,468 

503 

1,73,187 

16,100 

2,04,287 

1,69,378 

2,000 

42,182 

24,872 

93,848 

400 

1,19,120 

12,000 

1,81,120 

87,376 

8,000 

10.986 

11,612 

52,245 


63,857 

20,302 

1,50,999 

66,922 

1,100 

1,391 

91,759 

2,71,785 

813 

3,64,357 

44,500 

4,73,167 

4,47,790 


33.276 

11,767 

26,465 

7;953 

46,185 

23,029 

1,43,142 

1,10,115 


22,891 

60,802 

1,06,635 

23,630 

1,91,067 

26,947 

2,58,014 

2,43.143 


28,506 

6,515 

11,450 

1,609 

19,574 


3,23,758 

1,11,900 

3,147 

8,560 

« . 

92,129 

10,488 

1,02,617 

13,145 

1,29,882 

98,721 

225 

24,263 

. . 

1,45,256 

83 

1,45,339 

800 

1,71,139 

1,45,211 

12,476 

18,308 

23,309 

27,048 


50,357 

400 

1,01,207 

47,949 


9,373 

31,525 

1,47,728 


1,79,253 

4,920 

1,97,597 

91,626 

, * 

31,892 

1,16,250 

1,23,920 

1,01,519 

3,41,689 

63,825 

4,85,914 

3,35,904 

6,000 

79,452 

10,916 

2,53,873 

.59,035 

3,23,824 

45,000 

3,88,824 

3,39,149 


2,674 

185 

2,18,257 

61,626 

2,80,068 

10,000 

3,40,068 

2,66,849 


86,882 


1,17,799 

354 

1,18,153 

6,875 

1,53,359 

1,25,658 

1,942 

, 28,777 

95,720 

2,61,138 

8,038 

3,04,896 

10,422 

3,95,318 

3,45,063 

5,896 

. 

44,877 

66,091 

617 

1,11,585 

31,000 

1.57,585 

1,34,782 


12,347 

32,228 

49,591 

1,577 

83,396 


1,01,091 

96,404 


17,481 

50,204 


3,835 

1,24,486 

7,000 

1,36,486 

1,44,131 

, » 

3,303 

9,260 

91,814 

1,48,764 

2,49,838 

4,000 

2,63,108 

75,540 


1,93,492 

(o) 

{a) 

(a) 

3,41,026 

20,541 

3,80,177 

2.91,193 

3,956 

■<''39,548 

13,095 

1,50,249 

411 

1,63,755 

20,000 

1,96,555 

1,47,873 

•• 

22,517 

138 


74 

1,30,772 

12,229 

1,63,041 

1,15,505 


3,269 

. • 


12.828 

3,83,338 

30,432 

4,28,770 

3,85.905 

23,000 

204 

2,23,619 

84,386 


3,27,955 

33,347 

4,01,302 

60,194 

, , 

1,233 

25,356 


263 

- 2.64,633 

80,119 

3,47,252 

2,29,245 

6,435 

, 43,037 

20,109 



1,01,128 

4,600 

1,19,288 

58,401 

, 

63,489 

49,884 

92,285 

9.0 

1,42,191 

23,568 

1,76,759 

1,42,935 

182 

20,398 

88,084 

1,64,366 

1 

2,!52,451 

14,586 

2.77,037 

2,39,131 

1,365 

36,215 

49,617 

3,63,659 

1,152 

4,14,428 

67,633 

4,97,061 

3,47,956 


49,623 

20,401 

75,667 


96,068 

3,786 

1,10,854 

1,05,561 


17,414 

20,309 

67,692 


88,001 

5,834 

1,01,747 

79,643 

, 

25,069 

62,209 

1,88,406 

10,135 

2,60,750 


3,20,670 

2,93,452 


41,527 

95,396 

1,42,103 


2,37,499 

12,652 

2,57,151 

1,71,230 


76,408 

64,495 

70,910 

. , 

1,35,405 

1,764 

1,43,169 

1,01,050 


46,599 

49,171 

40,784 

14,100 

1,04,055 

800 

2,08,914 

1,66,490 


9,593 

32,558 

70,633 

7,000 

1,10,196 

1,122 

1,23,318 

99,536 


28,703 

(ix) 

(.a) 

(a) 

1,16,485 

12,800 

1,49,285 

lll8,206 

17,500 

, , 

(«). 

(a)‘ 

(<i) 

1,97,333 

7,000 

2,39,533 

1,25,337 


19,648 

25,536 

1,39,212 


1,04,748 

13,133 

1,95,881 

1,81,152 


26,774 

13,254 

2,22,520 

1,589 

2,37,363 

12,000 

2,60,363 

1,65,058 


17,394 


not available, 
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Dltlrlcl, 


s)9 Ilangpur 


70 Bangpur 

« • 

71 Ilangpur 

• » 

72 Bangpur 


73 Bangpur 


7 4 Ilangpur 


75 Bangpur 

« • 

7iJ Tippcr.i 

» 

77 Tl|iiK'r.a 

• 

73 Tippera 


79 'lippcra 


80 Tliil>cra 

• » 

81 'llpl'cra 

• » 

32 Tlliprra 

• « 

83 24-l’arganas 


Datu of in- 
corporation. 


I Itakar«anl 
-Jt ltakar«auj 

a IJogra 
•I Uogra 
r, ISown 
0 Bogra 

7 BoKr.a 

8 Bogra 

9 Dacca 
10 Dacca 
IV Varltlpur 
l‘i l‘'ariili)Ut 

13 l-’.vrl<lp«r 

14 Jc.-v'oro 

15 Josoro 

Hi Jc.-isotc 

17 Khulna 

18 Khulna - - 

19 Mynu'iii. ugh 
^'0 Myiuciwlngh 
«l Mynicnaiiigh 

22 .^Iy^ncu.^lngh 

23 Slyincnslngh 
•>1 Mviucnsingh 
25 Mymcnsingh 

20 .Mynicm<lngh 
^7 Jlyiuenslngji 
^8 Mvincusingh 
~>b SIvtucuHlngh 

20 Myjncnslngh 

21 Mvinonsingh 
'p> Mvincusingh 

23 XaUia 

24 Kadla 

25 Vahna 
20 I'abna 

27 I’lihna 

28 i’abna 

29 I'abna 
-10 i’abna 
-11 lUijshahl 

42 llaishahi 

43 llajshahl 

44 Ilangpur 

45 Itangpnr 
40 Ilangpur 
47 lUngpur 
43 Rangpur 
49 Bangpur 


10-0 

10-8 

22 - 0 - 

n-10- 

8-0- 

5-U- 

18-0' 

2.'>-3' 

10-2 

21-1 

10-1 

J3-S 

15-3 

29*1 

28 -a 


1913 

1913 

1017 

1919 

1920 

• 1923 

■ 1924 

■ 1871 

• 1911 

• 1922 

1923 

1924 
1920 
1920 / 
■1901 


Name of the company. 


Kalilaiiga Bank. Ltd. • ■ ■ 

Nlipbamari Commercial Bank, Ltu. 
Knrigram Union Loan Co., Ltd. 
Saldpur Commercial Hank, Ltd.. . 
North Bengal Indn''trlal Bank, Ltd. 
Union Imau Co. (.famalpur). Ltd. 
Bangpur National Bank. Ltd. . . 
'lippcra Loan Olllcc, Ltd. . ■ 
I»;4k>hini Bunk, Ltd. 
r.lrlja Bank. Ltd. 

Pioneer Bank. I-td. 

Bengal Traders* Bank, I.td, . . 
Chandpur Bank, Ltd. 

Hast Bengal Bank, Ltd. 

B.vslrhat Loan Co., Ltd. ■ • 

Total of Class IV 


a 

CJ 

5 

2 

3 X 
>> 

j Dividend. 

Paid up 
capital. 


Per 

cent. 

Bs. 

1927 

25 

17,800 

1928 

24 

10,000 

1928 

(a) 

7,486 

1927 

9 

79,520 

1920 

21 

21,612 

1927 

100 

5,000 

1929 

(a) 

9,880 

1928 

13i 

1,09,000 

1928 

25 

12,000 

1928 

(a) 

12,850 

1928 

(a) 

17,454 

1927 

(a) 

17,835 

1927 

(a) 

7,594 

1928 

(a) 

28,860 

1928 

(a) 

20,000 

•• 

•• 

25,50,211 


Class 


Having working funds exceeding 


25- l-lOlO 
18-2-1921 
17-‘2-l9l9 
23-0-1921 
5-9- 1921 
.1.1.19‘22 
17.11-1921 

20- ll.l9-i* 

29-3-1S!59 

1-10-1920 

25-7-1919 

29-1-19'24 

15-3-1921 

17-0-1908 

I- 10-1920 
23-7-1929 

2-2-1920 

22- 9-1920 

II- 2-18.37 
0.5-1383 

19- 0-19*20 
5-M921 

21 - 11 * 19 " 

0-3-1924 

12- ‘2-1925 

13 - 3-1925 

7- 5-1925 
15-7-1920 

0- 1-1920 

07 - 9-19*20 

8 - 7-1927 
10-7-1927 

23- 12-1912 
15-4-1913 

20- 2-1919 
0-1*2-1920 

1- 9-19*21 

8- It -19-23 
17-11-1924 
23-1‘2-1919 

20- 0-1914 
23-4-1023 
29-7- 1925 

13-12-1921 

27-9-1915 

OO.12-19-0 

“io-2-1921 

21- 10-1924 
17-3-1925 


Klmycrabad Loan Olllcc, Ltd 
.Solok Loan Olllcc, Ltd. 
bhariakandl Loan Co., LtU- 
Sautahar Union Co.. Ltd. 

Bogra United Baiik, Ltd. 

Oo.-»athilrl Loan Co., Ltd. 
llarcndra Bank. Ltd. 

KalUala Loan Co., Ltd 
Dacca Loan Olllcc, Ltd. • • ^ , 

NarayangunJ Banking oc Loan Co., Ltd. . 
\lftjarlpur Locjil JJunK, i-iu* * • , 

star of India JUwn Co., LtU. . . 

KTshorganj National Bank, Ltd. 

.Mclandaha Loan CHloc, L . 

ISSf f 

I’atiladaha Loan Co., Lta. • ■ 
Sarl-sabarl .Mahajau Bank, Ltd. . . 

Narnndl Loan Co., LW. • • 

Brody at Nagar Loan C«;'.^'A*j * 

Klshorgan] if’"il‘Tradhig^Co., Ltd. 
Narnndl Banking. iV iraum.. . 

Bengal Commercial Bank, i-w. 

“■ , 

Chikandi Lpj>n OlUce, U . 

Hrgacha Loan Olllcc, Ltd. 
BangprBaiyat Bank. Ltd. 


1028 

1927 

1928 
1928 
1928 
1927 

1927 

1928 
1928 
1928 

1927 

1928 
1927 
1927 
1927 

1927 
1920 

1928 
1928 
1923 

1928 

1927 
1923 

1929 

1928 

1928 
1923 

1927 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1929 
1229 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1928 
1923 
1928 
1928 
1928 

1927 

1928 
1928 
1928 
1926 
1928 
1926 


(n) 

0 

OOJ. 

(O) 

22 

(o) 

(a) 

20 

( 0 ) 

12 

15 

(a) 

S2! 

T’ 

(«> 

Si 

37 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

45 

10 

(n) 

(«) 

(«) 

45 

(a) 

12 

40 

5 

10 

(a) 

20 

30 

24 

(a) 

(a) 

(a 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 


15,485 

13,811 

22,000 

18,340 

10,785 

25,260 

16,802 

18,950 

02,200 

14,200 

10,000 

12,630 

15,822 

42,638 

3,550 

12,000 

25,677 

40,912 

44,310 

32.000 

14.000 
20,075 

6.050 
0.700 

42.000 

7.4.50 
41940 
5,195 
5,895 
3;770 

25.000 
0,930 

42,625 

29,560 

16.000 

10,000 

8,000 

9,394 

14,o35 

16,020 

6,000 

7,000 

19,875 

15,000 

15,175 

7,820 

24,680 



(a) Information 




/ 
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Short 

term. 

De 

Interme- 
diate and 
long term. 

jposits. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

Reserve 

fund. 

Working 

fund. 

Total , 
loans. 

Invest- 

ment 

in 

Govern- 

ment 

securi- 

ties. 

jCasli in 
hand 
and 
with 
bankers. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

.. 

61,545 

40,968 

1,02,513 

8,290 

1,28,603 

1,06,157 


27,550 

36,018 

63,602 

643 

99,263 

5,817 

1,15,080 

85,014 

1,500 

11,367 

9,623 

.1,09,448 

1,971 

1.21,042 

0,265 

1,34,793 

1,04,957 


27,290 

40,646 

1,29,136 

8,920 

1.78,702 

7,355 

2,65,577 

1,56,760 


83,008 

32,747 

69,453 

192 

1,02,392 

2,061 

1,26,065 

99,710 


34,522 

23,769 

80,607 

5,996 

1,10,372 

7,053 

1,22,425 

1,26,343 


6,414 

10,769 

1,06,497 

, , 

1,17,266 

1,400 

1,28,546 

1,17,553 

. , 

10,945 


83,299 

1,47,220 

2,30,519 

52,864 

3,83,383 

3,90.099 

1,540 

7,572 

10,137 

2,24,930 

16,650 

2,51,723 

15,715 

2,79,438 

2,18,210 

5,000 

44,835 


71,248 

19,000 

90,248 

4,307 

1,07,405 

85,685 


8,832 

1,911 

94,491 

15,931 

1,12,333 

3,695 

1,33,482 

1,20,052 


19,027 

2,200 

1,16,816 

23,348 

1,42,364 

15,806 

1,76,005 

1,63,897 


19,050 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

92,201 

1,500 

1,01,295 

70,489 


2] ,421 

8,224 

3,78,656 

19,917 

4,06,797 

18,338 

4,53,995 

2,88,377 

1,707 

20,823 

15,233 

7,10,644 

•• 

• 2,25,877 

15,789 

2,61,666 

75,466 

4,000 

11,325 

26,69,628 

99,25,165 

13,51,641 

1,47,20,946 

11,35,875 

1,84,13,032 

1,35,82,423 

2,23,385 

22,98,681 


Rs. 50,000 but not exceeding Rs. 1 iakh. 


1,879 

53,898 

3,377 

64,154 

5,542 

85,181 

68,627 


10,730 


50,472 

6,384 

56,856 

1,000 

71,667 

64,468 


11,636 

372 

35,666 


54,388 

10,488 

86,876 

72,234 


3,290 


24,016 

19 

42,047 

1,403 

61,790 

41,366 


20,260 

15,512 

64,931 

621 

81,064 

3,487 

95,336 

79,192 


14,670 


43,989 


46,109 

4,290 

75,649 

64,723 


9,956 

9,927 

46,959 

140 

57,026 

1,456 

75,284 

79,080 


5,336 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

30,283 

4,000 

53,233 

50,173 


6,674 


29,326 

1,729 

31,055 

23 

93,278 

1,08,823 


7,214 

1,019 

44,.872 

1 

45,892 

3,200 

63,292 

69,831 

2,800 

6,734 

6,931 

4^322 


56,053 

2,500 

68,553 

54,757 


10,557 

11,243 

33,447 

162 

44,852 

2,500 

59,982 

55,195 


8,284 

5,104 

' 49,056 

75 

54,235 


70,057 

42,622 

, , 

5,025 

6,333 

23,060 

12,457 

41,850 

4,050 

88,538 

90,091 

4,943 

3,013 

51,495 

, , 


51,495 


55,051 

49,553 


893 

2.384 

37,244 

, , 

39,628 

3,038 

54,666 

40,372 


4,517 

• . 

34,016 

2,533 

36,549 

580 

62,806 



9,097 

6,771 

5,623 


12,394 

585 

59,891 

18,864 


19,189 

680 

30,942 

411 

32,033 

3,858 

80,201 

60,739 


4,448 

• (a) 

(a) 

(n) 

38,548 

26,000 


74,911 

, , 

14,518 

20,625 

24,768 

2,113 

47,506 

13,100 

74,606 

71,663 


1,402 

16,181 

34,599 

681 

51,461 

1,600 

73,136 

80,180 


13,985 

42,837 

32,508 


75,345 

16,100 

98,095 

92.473 

.. 

6,807 

. . 

28,821 

14,990 

43,811 

3,500 

54,011 

62,439 

, , 

139 

20,396 


6,834 

27,230 

1,801 

71,031 

17,838 

, , 

21,204 

44,113 

27,690 


71,803 

8,000 

87,253 

50,585 


15,357 

15,753 

26,928 

1,542 

44,223 

4,500 

53,663 

57.298 


2,373 

31,778 

34,630 

3,125 

69,533 

1,500 

76,228 

67,305 


4,721 

. . 

48,654 


48.654 

9,500 

64,049 

61,646 

, , 

7,055 

. , 

18.579 

31,879 

50,458 


54,228 

57,926 


2,112 

13,113 

40,891 

13,681 

67,685 

1,000 

93,685 

85,246 


13,326 

28,256 

12,534 


40,790 

5,750 

53,470 

55,809 


1,927 

120 

30,090 

13,701 

43,911 

1,542 

88,078 

72,466 


9,765 

1,293 

22,734 

122 

24.149 

4,670 

58,384 

46,304 

, , 

8,351 

4,866 

32,903 

4,300 


13,638 

71,707 

44,609 

. . 

7,811 

8,822 

42,862 


51,684 

6,164 

67,858 

56,373 

5,205 

6,814 

6,063 

19,348 

31,649 

57,060 

13,827 

78,877 

58,468 

, , 

4,908 

3,602 

4,978 

34,020 

42,600 

7,687 

59,681 

35,742 


11,461 

31,378 

41,875 

1,097 

54,350 

1,759 

62,994 

53,755 


14,145 

6»645 

28,910 

1,193 

36,748 

10,734 

62,017 

48,963 


7,502 

9,266 

52,855 


62,121 

8,193 

86,334 

53,092 


14,392 

24,094 

64,782 


88,876 

1,099 

95,975 

91,124 


7.211 

40,429 

12,931 

162 

53,522 


60,522 

37,944 


35,355 


35,079 


35,079 


75,179 

62.039 


8,150 

3,996 

33,164 

260 

37,420 


57,295 

41,633 


1,573 

7,310 

57,586 

42 

64,938 

8,500 

88,438 

1,03,780 


25,068 

10,378 

33,074 


44,052 

2,700 


00,190 


13,885 

23,813 

21,467 

58 

47,338 

2,019 

57,177 

44,680 


10,781 

10,081 

19,601 


29,682 

430 

54,692 

44,341 


14,337 


not available, 
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Deposits. 

Beserve 

fund. 

Working 

fund. 

Total 

loans. 

Invest- 

ment 

in 

Govern- 

ment 

securi- 

ties. 

Cash in 
hand 
and 
witli 
bankers. 

Short 

term. 

Inter- 

mediate 

and 

long term. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Total. 

. 

Bs.' 

Bs, 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

27,715 

49,832 

. 

77,457 


81,094 

63,970 


25,739 

19,258 

58,684 

560 

78,502 

1,500 

85,002 

57,610 


24;553 

42,627 

22,612 


. 65,239 

2,511 

76,801 

34,023 


16;095 

3,551 

60,100 

, , 

63,657 

12,913 

89,070 

74,814 


71701 

, , 

59,719 

•5,917 

..65,636 

3,055 

89,711 

84,557 


2,071 

542 

36,140 

13,500 

. 30,182 

4,842 

61,249 

61,121 


4;008 

(o) 

(a) 

la) 

.53,089 

2,200 

67,499 

63,719 


1,16,127 

9 

40,213 

1,313 

41,535 

1,200 

53,170 

49,253 


7,668 

530 

1,680 

10 

2,220 

•• 

53,220 

10,761 


•'463 

6,41,222 

18,76,066 

2,29,008 

28,68,216 

2,57,534 

41,55,285 

34,46,686 

20,448 

6,72,383 


25,000 

1 but not exceeding 

Rs. 50,000 


27,170 


. 27,170 

V,665 

24,272 

15 

27,9.52 

5,414 

20,930 

6,380 

. 32,724 

44 

29,505 

25 

29,574 

r. • 


27,659 

27,659 


23,228 

3,539 

. 26,767 

6,063 

14,506 

31 

20,600 


• « 

17,635 

17,035 

6,841 

27,376 

108 

33,825 

6,260 

5,473 

9,310 

i 20,043 

13,225 

17,156 


30,381 

1,133 

889 

2,228 

4,250 

la) 

■ la) 

la) 

38,776 

la) 

la) 

la) 

18,703 

19,349 

18,158 

1,043 

38,550 

9,087 

6,653 

7,620 

23,360 

2,255 

18,724 


20,979 

3,558 

12,658 

1,010 

17,226 

3,018 

20,311 

631 

23,960 

209 

1,508 

666 

2,383 

4,612 

13,788 


18,400 

4,845 

28,151 


32,996 

. . 

11,284 

8,433 

19,717 

1,421 

15,582 

. 

17,003 


15,388 

140 1 

15,540 

642 

8,902 

18,108 

27,652 

3,119 

7,782 

15,366 

26,267 

6,874 

11,734 

21,586 

40,194 

7,850 

25,395 

736 i 

33,981 

1,192 

9,573 

11,501 

-22,266 

200 

25,332 

813 

26,345 

. . 

570 

14,485 

15,055 

15,731 

17,924 

1,089 

34,744 

4,757 

•• 

23,778 

28,537 

. . 

12,140 

14,934 

27,074 

3,050 

18,572 

2,237 

23,859 

10,956 

18,674 

815 

30,445 

9,900 

12,821 

879 

23,600 

10,059 

34,834 


44,893 

8,045 

. 28,144 

2,336 

38,525 

. 10 

23,795 

7,511 

31,316 

11,080 

15,128 

727 

26,935 

9,769 

13,441 

165 

23,375 

644 

12,926 

23,009 

36,579 

39 

13,632 

11,052 

24,723 

128 

8,126 

20,812 

29,066 

101 

20,309 

5,113 

25,523 

2,156 

14,289 

0,165 

23,060 

• • 

2,500 

19,070 

21,570 

^6,232 

9,319' i 

1,000 

26,651 

0,785 

23,011 


29,796 

la) 

(a) 

(a) 

16,633 

2,000 

7,475 

5,212 

14,687 

19,745 

14,913 

5,000 

39,658 


3,074 

42,244 

41,901 


5,217 

2,572 

37,801 

38,178 


1,082 

630 

40,064 

34,214 


9,201 

528 

40,809 

43,306 


2,746 

1,174 

41,333 

37,221 


7,977 

1,812 

45,779 

45,287 


3,774 

200 

27,563 

22,165 


8,062 


32,411 

27,881 


5,859 


43,850 

38,928 


10,853 

315 

26,358 

27,375 


2,290 


35,241 

39,871 


9,185 

• • 

28,571 

3,953 


253 

137 

49,083 

47,791 


1,289 


42,109 

17,129 


1,552 

1,087 

47,127 

26,923 


14,111 


37,040 

31,091 


6,665 

5,054 

46,033 

31,518 


5,253 


33,253 

11,468 


6,002 


29,060 

26,689 


4,006 

11,000 

44,608 

40,891 


11,399 


46,372 

8,125 


5,262 

3,900 

47,272 

33,229 


3,887 

192 

45,909 

12,953 


351 

10,771 

47,774 

1,03,409 


5,811 

2,300 

30,818 

- 31,874 


1,239 

1,509 

32,481 

31,279 


1,704 

2,866 

33,543 

28,938 


4,035 

1,500 

46,514 

32,380 


213 

1,500 

42,631 

40.778 


1,296 

2,000 

27,406 

27,366 


662 

1,500 

31,450 

36,720 


759 

. . 

28,900 

20,970 


9,650 

2,100 

43,759 

42,801 


1,923 

•• 

31,177 

29,264 


3,544 

1,500 

34337 

31,836 


• 2,824 


. 28,469 

31,341 


725 

, , 

34,300 

34,769 


3,604 

2,100 

29,720 

31,350 


1,202 


47,298 

48,096 


3,393 


44.470 

43,590 


1,482 


34.791 

35,713 


2,612 


30,195 

17,318 


1,367 

1,000 

28,860 

22,646 


4,416 


38,179 

44,292 

, , 

1,200 

. 

27,103 

23,599 


349 

3,000 

35,471 

35,384 


1,666 

3,000 

33,173 

32,714 


1,367 


30,925 

29,355 


3,609 

2.897 

40,567 

43,378 


505 

500 

31,911 

32,895 


603 

1,303 

47,099 

49,595 


994 


. 36,726 

37,383 


2,959 


31,492 

26,537 


5,505 

2,726 

46,884 

31,212 

1,090 

16,259 


uot available. 
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District. 


Diitc of In- 
corporation. I 


Name of the company. 


Paid-up 

capital. 


55 Kajshahl . . 

50 Itajsliabl . . 

57 llaialialii .. 

58 llalfllmhl . • 

59 llaishahl .. 

60 Itajslialii . . 

01 Itangpur .. 

02 Itangpur .. 

00 Itangpur .. 

01 Itangpur .. 1 
05 Itangpur . . 
00 Itangpur .. 

07 Itangpur .. 

08 Itangpur . . 
00 Itangpur . . 

70 'I’ippcrah . . 

71 Tippcrali .. 

72 Tippcrali . . 

73 Tippcrali . . 
71 Tippcrali . . 
75 Tlppcrah .. 
70 Tippcrali . . 
77 Mymeusingn 


31-5-1920 

17-11-1922 

18-3-1925 

12- 2-1927 
8-1-1927 
0-5-1927 

13- 9-1911 
20-1-1917 
27-1-1917 
22-9-1922 

12- 9-1923 
27-7-1925 

20-10-1925 

20- 1-1920 
18-2-1920 

21- 1-1913 
0-5-1920 
2-3-1925 

13- 8-1920 
0-12-1920 

5-1-1927 

11-11-1927 

12-2-1925 


Ciiowgram Banking and Trading Co., 
TTutalicrpur Doan01licc,Dtd. . * 

gSS'iS'riir ■: 

Bclka Loan Office, Iffd. ' 

Lalmonirliat Union Ba^ Ltd. .. 

Town Baiik, Lt . 

Il'iuKPur ilabftjan t M 

Jaibandiia 

Fuikoclia Loan Office, Lta. 

1 _ ^TT 


Total for Class VI 


7,277 
10,533 
4,975 
11,359 
5,800 
14,690 
22,500 
15,000 
19,330 
8,000 
13,460 
7,765 
7,361 
5,829 
17,325 
25,547 
10,201 
1000 
10;041 
18,134 
7,310 1 
4;775 

8,12^10^ 


vn.-Hawing working funds 


1 Bakarganj 

2 Bakarganj 

3 Bakargan] 

4 Bakarganj 

5 Bogra 
0 Bogra 

7 Bogra 

8 Bogra 

9 Bogra 

10 Bogra 

11 Bogra 

12 Bogra 

13 Bogra 
11 Bogra 

15 Bogra 

16 Bogra 

17 Bogra 

18 Bogra 

19 Bogra 

20 Bogra • • 

21 Calcutta . - 
*>2 Calcutta . • 
03 Calcutta . . 
21 Chittagong 

25 Chittagong 
20 Dacca 

27 Dacca 

28 Dacca 

29 Dacca 

30 Dacca 

31 Dacca 

32 Dacca 

33 Dianjpur ■ 

34 Dinaipur 


21-1-1918 

9-10-1922 

28-3-1923 

7-9-1923 

23-0-1920 

1.1-3-1921 

15-12-1925 

21-12-1920 

25-2-1926 

T- t nOil 


Tinlakati Loan Office. Ltd. 
popular Loan Office, Ltd. ■ 
Bhola Loan 
Khosabar Loan Co., 

Do“r> KoR'Kf; bSh. IW; 


Banking Co 


‘iVr.i926 Brswanathpur 

-S o inofi Adarsa Bank, wa. 


yu**-*'**'' 

13-8-1920 i 
9-9-1920 ; 

13-11-1929 : 

3-12-1926 

9- 12-1926 
17-12-1920 

17-8-1927 

28-11-1927 

<>1-1-1903 

8-8-1921 

IG-2-1929 

2-11-1926 

5-10-1923 

23- 6-1919 

24- 6-1921 
20-9-1921 

22-12-1921 

13-7-1925 

10- 11-1925 

15-2-1926 

15-2-1922 

21-1-1927 


ciimpw® “a 

■■ ■; 

Ltd. Pnmtnercial Bank, Ltd. 

Chittagong Commer 

Exchange Loan^o., 

Ltd. and Trading Co.. 

Vikrampoxc Banaing 

Ltd. and Loan Co., 

Bikrampore BanKing 

, LcMaganJ piscioultural Co., 

; Agricultural T a^ing Bank, 

Ltd. . Tndnstrial and iraomis 
r Mahaluxini Industria 


1924 (a) 

1927 (a) 

1929 74 

1926 (a) 

1927 (a) 

1 1927 (a) 

1928 121 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1929 121 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1927 (a) 

1928 15 

1928 10 

1928 (a) 

1929 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1926 (a) 

1927 (a) 
1927 fa) 

1929 (a) 
1929 Lhl 

1927 (a) 

• 1928 (a) 

1926 (a) 

1926 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 

1928 (a) 


-2,655 

1,095 

12,136 

■ 13>9^? 
2,735 
6,000 
9,335 
6600 
2041 
6 298 

4,975 

3,284 

4,535 

15,501 

7,868 

4,003 

3,375 


Inforinatioa 



Deposits, 



Eescr\-e 

fund. 

Working 

fund. 

Total 

loans. 

Invest- 

ment 

in 

Govern- 

ment 

securl- 

tfea. 

Cash in 
hand 
and 
with 
bankers. 

Sliort 

term. 

Interme- 
diate and 
long term. 

Sliscel- 

laucoas. 

Total, 


Kb. 

10,460 

24,287 

21,660 

22,525 

5,290 

8,931 

21,693 

15,658 

4,657 

23,650 

15,128 

15,672 

19,413 

17,081 

22,263 

5,574 

11,783 

15,138 

31,010 

20,989 

17,360 

26,391 

17,220 

Es. 

3,683 

“575 

0,500 

0,751 

25 

1,207 

4,870 

350 

151 

“123 

138 

899 

500 

200 

636 

6,900 

1,458 

6,969 

"981 

Es. 

31,195 

27,970 

29,533 

30,510 

24,892 

21,638 

24,505 

18,354 

12,974 

26,851 

35,556 

22,706 

25,611 

25,982 

24,057 

9,374 

15,405 

16,820 

41,935 

22,747 

24,329 

31,349 

35,835 

Ks. 

5,143 

3,474 

327 

"261 

976 

970 

3,909 

"580 

2,7.42 

130 

"no 

.. 

. 2,563 
0,750 
1,021 
3,771 

2,292 

3,200 

Es. 

48,838 

38,721 

40,393 

35,494 

39,612 

28,414 

40,105 

4.4,703 

27,974 

46,761 

40,298 

30,296 

33,376 

33,458 

30,786 

29,262 

47,702 

28.045 

49,706 

32,791 

42,463 

40,951 

43,810 

Es. 

40,147 

38,178 

31,612 

24,900 

2-4,529 

25,063 

35,818 

48,755 

64,278 

39,234 

34,475 

27,894 

36,387 

31,184 

19,126 

33,845 

43,794 

24,134 

45,017 

24,810 

41,805 

38,583 

45,477 

1 

0 

Is. 

,189 

• 

« 

Es. 

8,832 

1,082: 

11.790 
1,893- 

13,622 

6,543- 

2,362. 

3,962 

10,209 

12,776- 

13.791 

10.792 
3,646- 
1,032 

12,989 
5,982 
4,468 
3,409 
7,070- 
7,057 
3,000- 
3,342 
. -4,425 

‘3,75,958 

11,03,831 

*3,66,338 

19,78,219 

1,13,071 

29,04,292 

26,22,859 

3,279 

3,79,553 


not exceeding Rs. 25,000. 


(0) 

321 

" 35 

W 

1,533 

OU 

I, 005 

2,S21 

«2 

7,360 

II, 071 
3.637 


l.SU 

20 

2,5SjO 


(4 


ISO 


ISO 

■•ill 


l.C?j 

(4 

iaj 


«3 

lADl 


(a) 

3,000 

I, 537 
5,24i 

(a) 

II, 835 

3,901 

‘ 4,500 
3,240 
7,700 
3,832 
1,054 
9,555 

3,008 

7,525 

4,930 


(ai 

1,038 

2,350 

1,343 

3,300 

(a) 

(a) 

2,000 


2,SS0 

‘.131 


(a) 

"ll9 

52 

(a) 

1,088 

295 

10 

2,730 


811 

1,274 

1,000 

1,026 

30 

371 


(a) 


06 

111 


1,191 

(a) 

W 

414 

105 

2,404 


68 

3,387 

1,656 

5,332 

2,096 

14,456 

5,110 

1,675 

10,051 

3,682 

15,320 

18,509 

4,741 

10,393 

1,274 

0,483 

8,571 

7,565 

371 

ISO 

282 

1,570 

2,6S2 

1,343 

6,176 


2,414 

165 

2,404 

3,513 

3,054 

5,903 

9,857 


4,300 

"354 


200 

636 

524 

125 


750 

2,700 


1,030 

533 


4,501 

12,607 

21,778 

5,875 

8,030 

22,581 

7,763 ' 
2,770 
22,387 
18,290 
18,579 
24,034 
14,070 
16,993 
3,315 
13,530 
24,045 
12,540 
3,055 
4,715 
16,822 
9,971 
0,635 
4,718 

11,991 

23,700 

950 

10,768 

12.421 

10,570 

12,432 

19,502 

14,oti9 

14,857 


2,500 

8,636 

21,548 

3,713 

7,038 

15,763 

6.520 

370 

22,407 

17,272 

18,500 

14,006 

12,032 

14,402 

2,723 

7,894 

21,092 

12,070 

3,160 

3,300 

12,101 

9,051 

4,476 

7,140 

11,835 

8,434 

492 

13,959 

4,923 

375 

13,628 

8,524 

4.^ 

- 201 
5!'. 


04 

2,080- 

2.8S1> 

2,034 

1,210 

2,708 

1,603- 

2,022 

3,408- 

3,618 

2,938- 

12,355 

4,10 1 
3,370 
577 
0,351 
4,067 
2,050- 
374 
1.021 
161 
2,275- 
422 
177 

4,28>. 

211 

390 

2,721 


1,797 

1,022 

l,i-.2 

1,72 


1,433 

708 
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District. 

Date of in- 
corporation. 

Name of the company. 

Year of balance I 
sheet. I 

Dividend. 

Paid-up 

capital. 





Per 

cent. 

Es. 

35 Farldpur .. 

30 Farldpur .. 
37 Farldpur 

33 Farldpur .. 
39 Farldpur .. 
-10 Farldpur .. 
-11 Farldpur . . 

42 Farldpur .. 
-13 Farldpur .. 
-11 Jiilpalguri 
-15 Jcasorc 

-10 Jcssorc 

47 Jossorc 

43 ICluilna . . 
49 MurBlildal)ad 
X>0 ilyineusinnh 

31 Myiuenalngh 

32 Mynionalngh 

33 MyiucnaliiHU 
51 Mviucnsiugh 
35 :dymeulan«!i 
30 MyineusingU 

37 Mymcnslngji 

38 Mymensingh 
59 MyinciiilngU 

30 ilyincnslugn 

31 MymeuslngU 

02 Myinenslugh 

03 Slymcnslngu 
01 ilyiuenslugh 
05 Myinenslugh 

00 Myinenslugh 

07 Slymensiugh 

08 Myuiensjngh 

09 Slyinenslugh 

70 Mymensingh 

71 Myinensuigh 

72 Mynicnshigh 

73 Myincnsingh 
71 ilyinenslngh 

75 Mymensingh 
70 Mymensingh 

77 Myemnslnga 

78 Mymensingh 

79 5Iyiuonsmgh 
SO Mymensingh 

01 Mvinensmgh 

82 Noakhali . . 

83 Fabna 

34 Palma 
.85 Pabna 

80 Pabna 

87 Pabna 

88 Pabna 
.89 Pabna 
■90 Pabna 

91 Pabna . . 

92 Bajshahl . . 

93 Kajshahi . . 
91 llangpur . . 
95 llangpur . . 
90 lUugpur .. 

97 llangpur .. 

98 llangpur . 

99 Eangpur .. 

100 Uaugpur . 

101 Eangpur . 

102 Eangpur 

103 Eangpur . 

104 Eangpur . 
1^05 Eangpur . 

20-8-1911 

10- 1-1910 

17- 5-1920 
20-5-1920 
30-9-1921 
15-2-1921 

18- 9-1925 

7- 10-1920 

18- 9-1923 

29- 0-1925 
U5-G-1919 

30- 0-1920 
18-12-1920 

19- 0-1922 
3-1-1928 
3-2-1921 

29-1-1921 

25-8-1921 

12-2-1925 

9- 12-1925 

20- 1-1920 

21- 1-1920 

1- 9-1920 

8- 10-1920 
10-11-1920 
24-11-1920 

9- 12-1920 

20- 12-1920 

21- 12-1920 
12-1-1927 
19-2-1927 

11- 3-1927 

2- 5-1927 
15-5-1927 

10- 5-1927 

1- 7-1927 

20- 12-1927 

2- 2-1928 

10- 3-1928 
23-5-1928 

19-7-1928 

1-9-1928 

10-11-1928 

21- 12-1928 
25-1-1929 

3- 3-1929 
1-11-1928 

29-11-1928 

25-8-1921 

4- 4-1922 
14-1-1924 

11- 7-1925 
1-12-1925 

C-0-X927 

5- 8-1927 

7- 9-1927 
9-8-1928 

13- 8-1921 
27-9-1927 
27-2-1920 

8- 1-1921 
17-2-1921 

30- 1-1921 
C-7-1925 

21-10-1925 

12- 6-1920 
25-6-1926 

31- 0-1926 
4-10-1920 

23-12-1921 

14- 3-1927 

IJaharpur Bank, Ltd. 

National Loan Company, Ltd. . . 

Kartikpur Samabaya Ltd. . . 

Shindard Tea Company, Ltd. . . -• 

Eastern Cotton Industrial and Bank, Ltd, 
Khanklianapur Bank, Ltd. 

Orakandl Loan OlHce, L.-d. . . • - 

Bhauga Public Bank. Ltd. 

Copalgani Loan Bank, Ltd. 

Victoria Bank, Ltd. . . 

Magura Loan Co., Ltd. - .• 

ICaslpur Banking & Trading Co., Ltd. 

Magura Bank, Ltd. 

Khulna Lakshmi Bank/Ltd. .. 

Nehalia Loan Olllcc, Ltd. 

Pioneer Trading Bank, Ltd. . . 

Kalkiul Loan & Trading Co., Ltd. 

Tangail Industrial Bank, Ltd. . . 

Karma Loan Co.. Ltd. t “ 

Darinut Loan A Commerce Ltd. • • 

Srlbaradi Loan Olllcc, Ltd. . ■ 

Kendua Molmnganj t td 

.Shyampiir Nawanagar Loan Office, Ltd, . 

Nayanagar Loan Office, Ltd. .. • • 

l)c\vanfiiUij OrK'utal BaiiK, Ltd. 

Piithimari Bank, Ltd. . • 1 1 

Hatlya Loan Office, lAd. 

Bhcluinari Loan Othce, Ltd. . . 

CO., lU. 

liOrtU Olftcc, * V 

Jfohlramkole Union Loan Office, Ltd. 

Thur%’ Loan Office, LW. • • 

Kamdebbari Loan Office, Ltd. .. 

T.-ingad Fopular Bank, Ltd. .. 

Kuudabarl Eeserve Bank, Ltd. 

Homyon Book .0 

Loan Office, Ltd. 

Patherslii Loan Co., Ltd. 

Bhuapur Loan Office, Ltd. 

Sreo Diuga Loan Co., Lin. . • 

Lasmaupur Oour Nitai Bank, Ltd. • • 

Sldlmly Loan Office, Ltd. - • 

Navankola Popular Bank, Ltd. 

I?,^&ank .ig& Trading Co., Ltd. - - 

»arWikho“^^^^^ & Trading Co.. 

:: 

Satsang Bank, Ltd. . . 

Si liSSii . 

Dilpashar Industrial Bank, Tt . 

Belgharia Comnwrcial Bank, Ltd. 

Kamarpara Bank, LW. " 

VaHya'^CSutmS’Banking & Trading Co., 
Bldtarbanda Loan Co., Ltd. • • 

Jumarban Bank, LM. 

StogalUat Loan Office, Ltd. 

Tiilsighat Bank, Ltd. 

1928 

1923 

1926 

1927 
'1925 

1928 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1928 
1927 

1927 

1928 

1929 
1929 
1927 
1927 

1927 

1926 

1928 

1927 

1928 
1928 
1923 
1928 
1928 
1928 
1928 

1928 
1923 

1929 
1928 
1928 

1928 

1929 

1925 
1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1923 

1927 

1929 

1927 

1926 

1928 

1929 

1928 

1929 
1929 
1929 
1929 

1926 
1928 

1927 

1928 
1925 
1928 
3928 

1927 

1928 
1928 

1928 

192.8 

1923 

1923 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

6i 

(a) 

(a 

m 

(a) 

(a) 

8 

10 

Nil 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

10 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

{a) 

(a) 

(0) 

20 

20 

2a- 

(tt) 

(«) 

la) 

(«) 

(») 

la) 

(a) 

(a) 

la) 

(a) 

(a) 

la) 

12 

(a) 

122 

(a) 

la) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

10 

15 

(a) 

(a) 

% 

(a) 

% 

(a) 

(a 

18,110 

1,015 

9.900 
22,186 

9,121 

7,660 

6,260 

13,000 

1,455 

5.350 
19,940 

8.901 
9,663 
7,026 
3,775 
1,885 
5.538 
9,767 
5,995 
3,205 
2,395 
6,055 
2,365 
9,050 
3,393 
2,235 
2,390 
1,960 
1,882 
6,125 
5,800 
1,850 
1,650 
1,170 
1,550 
1,300 
3,190 

I, 590 
6,100 
2,112 

690 

1,525 

4,740 

3,225 

1,510 

2,685 

6,780 

6.837 

5,878 

II, 939 
6,207 
3,810 

4.350 
5,956 
4,530 
5,100 
1,027 
4,548 
5,515 
81353 
3.944 
2,539 
9,930 
5,863 
5,000 
4,832 
6,720 

7,435 

9,330 

6,615 

2,999_ 

InformatioD 
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Deposits. 


Miscel- 

laneous. 


500 

1.150 
051. 

(«) 

1,000 

3,437 

4,011 

7,503 

013 

1,840 

(«) 

3,491 

0,002 

0,429 

(<0 

107 

1,802 

5.920 

0,537 

8,273 

4,320 

1,950 

5,703 

3,159 

0,303 

1,197 

14,473 

10,050 

10,130 

15,129 

3,370 

200 

1,114 

5.150 
1,032 
0,210 
0,415 
3,505 
4,710 
0,035 




3,975 

0,002 

0,839 

13,000 

3,301 

2,435 

0,940 

10,427 

13,178 

8,038 

5,030 

13,504 

9,022 

13,755 

5,017 

17,070 

15,540 

15,200 

10,223 

3,370 

410 

5,210 

11,880 

9,012 

7,049 

14,002 

0,547 

10,480 

13,729 

10,011 

5,095 

900 

14,095 

11,040 

8,504 

1;238 

11,015 

2,209 


Pcserve 

funil. 


IVorking 

fund. 



22,350 

0,388 

2,200 

0,800 

13,050 

12,002 

6,949 

17,752 

9,137 

17,880 

10,171 




24,050 

2,430 

11,411 

22,180 

14,021 

11,547 

11,338 

21,323 

5,492 

9,295 

21,900 

12,879 

17,173 


7,447 

18,205 

11,078 

15,000 

5,703 

14,074 

891 

5,705 

2,070 

23,425 

22,037 

8,200 

12,707 

17,580 

13,578 

18,121 

10,890 

21,174 

23,041 

10,153 

18,978 

10,100 

380 

5,042 

11,010 

11,8.83 

7,977 

18,010 

8,003 

19,883 

10,389 


13,044 

10.004 

8,020 

5,301 

19,0 .vj 

35.022 
11,908 

2,255 

3,028 

7,535 

11,010 

10,504 

1>,100 

1^,152 

10.022 
7,179 
7, 450 


Invest- 

ment 

in 

Govern- 
ment 
securi- 
ties. I 


Cash la 
hand 
and 
uith 
bankers. 
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District. ^?pora^tion. th® company. 


100 Eangpur .. 2-4-1027 DnlasOari Bank, Ltd. 

107 Itangpur . . 21-5-1027 Kangpur Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

108 Bangpur . . 10-8-1027 Saahkandar Jotedar Banking & Trading Co 

Ltd. 

109 Itangpur . . 23-8-1027 Alaranagar Bank, Lttl. 

110 Itangpur .. 3-0-1027 Alaranagar Union Lo.an Offrce, Ltd. 

111 Itangpur . . 2-3-1023 Doiuar Loan Oitire, Ltd. 

112 Itangpur .. 4-.5-1020 Jumarbari Banking A Trading Co., Ltd. 

113 Tippera . . 23-12-1012 Brahinanliatia Coronation Bank, Ltd. 

Hi Tippera .. 27-0-1024 Comlllu Llama Bank, Ltd. 

113 Tippera .. 10-4-1025 Xabiiiagar Banking & Loan Co., Ltd. 

110 Tippera .. 14-12-1020 Cholikhola Slodel Bank, Ltd. .. 

117 Tippera . . 15-12-1020 Tripura Popular Banin Ltd. 

lia Tippera .. 4-2-1027 Comil la Ifodcl Bank, Ltd. 

119 Tippera .. 11-3-1027 Kalikatcha Chakslier AToslem Bank, Ltd. 

120 Tippera . . 10-0-1927 Brahmanbaria Banker’s Union, Ltd. 

121 Tippera . . 28-10-1027 Konda Loan Co., Ltd. 

122 Tippera . . 0-1-1929 AshuganJ Sobliania Commercial Bank, Ltd. 

Gkasd total (Class VII) . 




Per 

cent. 


Paid-up 

capital. 


Its. 


1928 {«) 4,430 

1928 (a) 2,005 

1928 (a) .3,352 


1928 

42 

4,J00 

1923 

(o) 

3,794 

1929 

(a) 

3,025 

1029 

(a) 

4,918 

1927 

9 

10,343 

1920 

m 

15,469 

1928 

(a) 

10,210 

1928 

(a) 

5,743 

1928 

(a) 

5,940 

1928 

(a) 

4,160 

1028 

(a) 

5,290 

1928 

(a) 

8,537 

1928 

(“) 

7,496 

1920 

(a) 

1,862 



7,64,254 


(a) Information 
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APPENDIX VJJl. 

List t>f replies to General Questionnaire received but not printed. 

I. — Btjedwan Division. 

( J) District Burdwan. 

1. Mr. S. M. Bhowmick, m.a., b.l., S. D. 0., Katwa. 

2. Mr, P, N. Ghose, Circle Officer, Ranigajij, 

Mr. Dwijapada Ghakrbarty, Kagram. 

4. Rai Sahib A. C. Chakrabarty, Presideni, Union Board, Gobindapur, 

5. Mr. Aswini Kumar Roy, President, Union Board, Krishnadebpur, Kalna, 


[2) District Birbkum. 

6. Mr. Chediial Marwari, Merchant, Dubrajpur. 

7. Mr. Narayan Das Sarkar, Raipur. * _ 

8. Mr. S, B. Chatterjee, Dubrajpur. 

9. Mr. Sheik Jalani, Member, Local Board, Rampurhat. 

10. Mr. Dharani Dhar Mukherjee, m.a., b.t., Secretary, Kalhati 

Central Co-operative Bank, Nalhati. 

11. Mr. Pasupati Mandal, P. 0. Mollarpur. 

12. Mr. Bejoy Chandra Sarkar, Kirnahar. 

13. Mr, Abdul Aziz, Paikpara, Nalhati. 

14. Mr. Md. Sagore, Moureshwar. 

15. Mr. Achyutananda Sarkar, President, Union Board, Muhammad- 

bazar. 


(3) District Bankura. 

16. Mr. Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, President, Union Board, Palasdanga. 

(4) District Midnapore. 

17. Secretary, Ghatal Central Co-operative Bank, Ghatal. 

18. Mr. Elhirode Chandra Das, b.!*.. Pleader, Contai, 

19. Mi\ P. G. Krishnan, g.m.c.a.. District Agricultural Officer, Midnapore, 

20. Mr. S. C. Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate, Midnapore, 

(5) District Hooghly. 

21. Mr. Kesab Chandra Sen, President, Union Board, Hooghly. 
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II. — Presidency Division, 

(1) Disiricl 24‘Parganaa. 

22. Rai Saheb Surendra Nath Ghose, Chairman; Local Board, Barasat. 

23. Mr. S. P. Mirza, Subdivisional Officer, Barasat. 

24. Mr. Sasi Bhiisan Bannerjee, Madrul. 

(2) District Nadia. 

25. !Mr. Zklritunjoy Achary 3 'a, Chairman, Local Board, Chuadanga, 

26. Mr. R. Chakravartj', Ivustia. 

27. ilr. A. C. Bose, District Agricultural Officer, Nadia. 

28. Mr. H. R. Sen, Svxbdivisional Officer, Ranaghat. 

29. ^Ir. S. P. Sarkar, Subdivisional Officer, Chuadanga. 

(d) District Murshidabad. 

30. Mr. Bisweswar Roy, Zemindar, P. 0. Ivliagra. 

31. Mr. Dwijapada Chatterjee, Secretary*, Central Co-operative Bank, 

Jangipur. 

32. Mr. Bidhu Bhusan Bagchi, President, Union Board, Shibpur, Nabagram. 

(i) District Jessore. 

33. Mr. Nur Mohammad, Muktear, Narail. 

(J) District Khidna. 

34. Z^Ir. Karunamoy Slitra, Subdivisional Officer, Satkhira. 

36. ;Mr. Ramanath Raha, President, Union Board, Ivlmlna. 


III. — Dacca Division. 

(i) District Dacca. 

36. Mr. Srinath Roy, Pirpur, Raipura. 

37. Mr. Madan Mohan Saha, b.l,. Superintendent, Dacca Nawab Estate, 

Attia (Jamarki) Circle. 

38. Mr. Abu Nasar Saidullah, Director, Muslim Banking and Trading Coy., 

Ltd., Ghorasal. 


(21 District Mymcnsingh. 

39. Mr. Osman Uddin Sarkar, President, Union Board, Tangail. 

40. Mr. Jogesh Gobinda Mazumdar, President, Ur’yp 

Gliarinda, Tangail. 
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(3) District Faridpur. 

Chandra Banerjee, President, Union Board, P. 0. Nagar 

42. iVIr. Miikhlesar Rahaman, Rajbari. 

43. Mr. N. B. Bagchi, Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, Gopalganj. 

44. I^Ir. Mohini Mohon Sinha, Gohaliora, * 

45. Mr. Gopal Chandra Banerjee, Faridpur. 

46. Maulvi Kafiluddin Mia, President, Union Board, ISTadia. 

( J) District Bakarganj. 

47. iVIr. N. Zaman, Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, Bhola. 

48. Ivlian Saheb H. Rahanian, Sadar Subdivisional Officer, Barisal. 

49. Mr. Md. Esliaq Chowdliury, Zamindar, Ulania, Barisal. 

50. ]\Ir. ]\Iohendra Nath Roy Chowdhury, Pleader, Bhola. 

51. Haji Chowdhury Md. Ismail Khan, m.l.a., Barisal. 

52. Mr. Azheruddin Ahmed, Perojpur. 

IV. — Chittagong Division. 

(1) District Chittagong. ' - 

63. 3fr. A Halim, b.a.. Chairman, Local Board, Chittagong. 

54. Sheik Md. Wajed Ali Chowdhury, President, Local Board, Jaldi. 

(2) District Tippera. 

55. Mr. H. C. Bose, Subdivisional Officer, Brahmanberia. 

56. Chairman, Local Board, Chandpur. ^ 

57. Secretary, Chandpur Central Co-operative Bank, Chandpur. 

58. IMr. Dwija Das Dutt, Comilla. 

(3) District Noakhali. 

59. Mr. J. P. Chaki-abarty, Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, Chaumu- 

hani. 

60. lh\ C. Muklierjee, m.a., Subdivisional Officer, Feni. 

61. Maulvi Syed Abdul Majid, m.a., b.l.. Assistant Settlement Officer-in- 

charge, Noakhali. 


V.— Rajshahi Division. 

{!) District BajshaM. 

62. air. P. Nandy, Secretary, Arani Co-operative Samity, P. 0. Aram, 
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(2) District Dinajpiir. 

63. IVIr. S. C. Banerjee, District Agricultural Officer, Dinajpur. 

64. IVIr. Kumad Nath Das, Hili. 

65. Mr. Digindra Nath Saha, m.a., Sadar Subdivisional Officer, Dinajpur. 

66. Messrs. Surendra Nath Bagchi and Aniiruddin Ahmed Chowdhury, 

Balurg'hat. 


(3) District J alp aigiiri. 

67. Mr. Abdar Rahim Khan, Manager, Diana Tea Estate, P. 0. Carron. 

(4) District Bangpur 

68. IVIr. Md. Ali Chowdhury, President, Union Board, P. 0. Kamadia. 

69. IMr. Upendra Chandra Dutt, Subdivisional Officer, Kurigram. 


(5) District Bogra. 

70. Mr. Nasiruddin Mandal, Gopalpur. 

71. Mr. Muhammad Ibrahim, Secretary, Bogra Central Co-operative Bank, 

Bogra. 


(6) District Pabna. 

72. Mr. Surendra Narayan Chakrabarty, Raiganj, Serajganj. 

73. Mr. W. Ahmed, District Agricultural Officer, Pabna. 

74. Mr. Joges Chandra Bhowmick, Managing Director, Pabna Bank, Limited, 

Pabna. 

75. Maulvi Khaliluddin Talukdar, Secretary, Kawakola Co-operative Credit 

Society, Sirajganj. 

7 6. President, Sonarai Union Board, Domar. 

(7) District Malda. 

77. Mr. Gangaram Kundu, Secretary, Chanchal Raj Central Co-operative 

Bank, P.O. Chanchal. ■- 


(5) District Darjeeling, 

78. Mr. H. L. Dikshit, Secretary, Kalimpong Central Co-operative Bank, 

Kahmpong. 

79. Mr. G. D. Pradhan, Esq., Secretary, Pedong Central Co-operative Bank, 

Limited, Pedong. 

80. Messrs^ Hardeodas Srilall, Bankers and Commission Merchants, 

Kurseong. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

Specimen Satta Patras (Bonds).* 

Specimen No. 1. 

Executed by a ouitivator promfeing to deliver a certain quantity of paddy to 
the creditor withiii'a specified period in lieu of cash loan taken by him. 





Wil ’it* C’iT'itii ’i'TQ, ’Tprl iftRli 

^fr <t3ipi5?t ^5rffi{ =5iPfj ^f^cT m ^so^ f^*f ^ ^5{Vf 

^ ^fwi 'So/ fe’‘f JiTt^nr ^?r ffw i ^V^iVm wti 

^ ^T’Rm ^ <[^#rj I 3T?JTtjr^{g;R ^ sft*7j 

^un 1 ^ c^^tt^i fepi I ^'2\58 3fFi, 

51^ I 


* Beceived from Mr. A. G. R. Henderson, i.c.s., District Judge of Mymensingh. 



{Translation.) 


In favour of Srijnkta (name of the creditor), son of 

resident of village Sonargaon, pargana Alapsing, p.-s., Muktagacha, district 
Mymensingh. 


0 -2 

2 3 

1 = 

3 S 

“a 
MJ ^ 


Whereas I, , son of the late 

, by caste , by occupation a cultivator, resident 

of Sonargaon, pargana Alapsingh, thana JIuktagacha, district Mymensingh, 
have this day received in cash rupees thrity only from your own funds as; 
dadan for delivery of thirty maxmds of paddy, I execute this paddy patti paira. 
undertaking to deliver on the 1st Slagh of the current year, at your own re- 
sidence, the abovementioned full quantity of dry Anian Basiraj paddy by 
standard and uniform weight. If I deceitfully fail to deliver the same- 
quantity of paddy on the said date, I bind myself to pay unto you in one instal- 
ment the full price of the said quantity of paddy at the prevailing market rate.. 
Accordingly I have got this patti for paddy viritten on this the - 2nd day of 
Jaistha, 1334 B.S. 


Witnesses. 



^Specimen No. 2. 


8^, ^ 1 



*\ 

^?r'‘n:¥Ii 


a!'! '3 %r'( ^'T, 1%^ ^ m ^finr, ^iif^ ^^rfw^n, 

'^C’t 1 ^l-^j^tc^f ^t^1 5i^t*fnra f^r# 

m 'Jjon, ^ ^ >5f^'i ^fepi ^ uiTl 's ^sjt^ 3IW 

i'5'®^ ^ TO 8 JI? C^ iVo ^ 3?^ 1 W 

c^ 'srt^JTfc^ <I3nt?n iri c?t ^ tt¥l fs\^ 

^f^rs c^ii TO f^^*i tft^TO •/» ^fo 

=g.tf I ^n jiTfipf ^f%?{l ^twt?i 

c^t^r 'Q^ «ni^ ^ I 3i^tTO3 

^pifTl ^ TRr^ttl ’^5 f%f^?r| IWR I I 


t^yfft— 

3?“s 

y\\°^ 

7}T; ^mi, 


^C3f«r 

3lfN I 

JTT’v "¥1^, 

I 

5rf^ ^t®?5Ti, 

I 
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{Translation.) 

Suit No. 42, ;i928. 

Tliird Slunsif Court 

Filed 9th' January 1928. 
Elislioreganj. 


To 

The Magnanimous and Glorious Sj. Muhammad Abdul Bepari Sahib. 
Written by Sri Sekh Nur Hussain and Sri Mahmud Husain,- father late 

Sekh Chhamir residing in Kajla, Tappo Hazaradi, 

Thus begins the Baykata letter or agreement. We borrow to-day from 
you Bs. 60 (Rupees sixty only) in cash. For the said sum as principal and 
its interest, wo shall deliver to you 12 maunds of No. 4 Jute within the month 
■of Bhadra of 1333 B. S. If we do not deliver to you the said quantity of jute 
:according to the stipulation, then to the last date of the payment of tlie whole 
•amount, we agree to pay interest at 2 as. per rupee on the value of the said 
-jute according to the market rate. If we do not pay by that time you will 
•be at liberty to realise the money by instituting a suit against us. No objection 
on our part Avill be valid. After receiving the whole amount in fuU, we execute 
this Baykata letter or agreement in your house. Thus ends the transaction. 

11th Falgun. 1332 B.S. 


>4 


■< 

■a 

la 

6 
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tn 
cn 
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< 

CO 

CO 

p 
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p 

,, a 

^ !:3 


a a 
02 02 


.o 


Witnessess : 

Sri Chandra Nath Kapali, residing * in 
Nyamatpur, Tappe Hazardi. 

Sri Sekh Umed Ali, residing in Kajla. 


Witnesess : 

Sri Sekh ■ Atar Ali residing in 
Kajla. 

Sri Bichuni, residing in - Kajla. 
Tappe Hazardi. 

Sri Sekh Mabulla, residing in Kajla, 
Tappe Hazardi. 
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Specimen. No 3. 


w 

Sr 
W 

¥ 

fa ?ltff, 31tf%3? f%51| Fj^ I 

^t^Ha fsTJT CTfita '5rt|% fj{^^ iq^fPf If^w 

512 0^“! ^t^'l CTt'^tf^ frfj?^ Clifts? 

f^2 5rt5T ^ f^5itr.? ^<b!io c^t^i 5(«i c^tii 5mi ^iTt 
'srf^na fmii ^itc? ^tf^ 51^51 'srtn^^lr^ 1 ^ •'S^ ^tf?i fH 1 

^r| (TrI c^til '5rr?tn ^1 m ^fttr ^ #ri «{f%- 

^tTt?f <211% 5rtrj{ yo '${t»<i ^lx?[ 'siW?! j(i ^'€Tn 1 "ffstvs 

^1 ifWi ^Ttt^ f^Rwl fW^ l ■5's^‘l 8^1 'sjdi^W i 

Exhibit No. 1'. 

Suit No. 1522 of 1927. 

Produced by... 

On behalf of Plaintiff on 28th October 1927 and admitted. 



Second Munsif’s Court, 
KishoreganJ. 

cw— 

>,tt f 


A. G. R. 

Munsif. 

Date — 16th January 1928. 


JTft F^'spnn I 
%5i«f Ftl^ 

Jftt 1 
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[Translation. 


Suit No. 1522 of 1927. 


Second Munsif’s Court. 

2 



Filed, 2Sth October 1927. 

B 

Kishoreganj. 

B 

cn 


C 


Be this known, 


Written to Sri Muhammad Saral and Sri Muhammad Aripaddin Munslii, 
Xahajans, by Sri Asrab Ali, father late Sekh Ujir Mahmud, residing in 
€harkaonia, Thana Monohardi, District Dacca, this patti letter or agreement 
to sell new jute. Thus begins the transaction. I have received directly 
from the Mahajans an advance of Rs. 33 (Rupees Thirty-three only) in cash 
on the security of next jute prop. For that value I shall deliver without 
any objection 16 maunds and 20 seers of fully dried jute at the rate of Rs. 2 
per maund in the month of Aswin next. If I do not deliver it, interest will 
run up to the date of payment at the rate of one anna per rupee per month 
on the value of the jute at the market rate at the time of sale. For this, I 
execute this agreement (Patti letter) for selling jute. .Thus ends the 
document. 


4th Argrahayan, 1327 B.S. 


Exhibit No. 1, 

Suit No. 1522 of 1927. 

Produced by 

on behalf of plaintiff on 28th October 1927. 
and admitted. 


Sd. A. G. R., 
Miinsif. 

IGtli Jamiary 1928. 
2nd Munsif’s Court, Kishoregang. 


Writer : 

Muhammad Asiruddin, 

residing in Charkaonia. 


Witnesses ; 

Ayub UUa, residing in Charkaonia. 
Sekh Bande Ah, residing in 
Charkaonia. 
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appendix X. 

ani ..her Documents „,.a h, ,„Jige„,„s 

Specimen No. 1, 


[Obverse.] 








^■^151? ^frj (r?.t^ c;it' 5^ f 









[Eeverse.] 


%t5? c^'i c^nu 

CTt? 

1^1^511 I 
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[Obverse. } {Translcitwii.) 

May Sri Hari help us. 


No. 

(The firm of the) late Jagabaiulhu Sen Poddar 
begs to inform you tliis diiy 
Sj. of Dacca 

Rupees (in words) 

immediately after the receipt of this in Calcutta, please pay the above umouiut' 
to 

Sj. 

or order 

This day 1330 B. S. 


[Reverse.] 

- To 

Most Blessed 

Srimau Prasauuakumar Sen Poddar, 


Calcutta, Burrabazar, 
14, Sibtala Street. 
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Specimen No, 2. 

\ 

^<i<T ^-rs fffn ^ffj^t? 

■s 

. ^ri %l (?P^ I 


c^^pi 


( Translation.) 

(Note of Assignment.) 

To 

(Address) 

I/We have this day received here its. with an order 

on your behalf. You will please take back the said amount by presenting this 
letter with your endorsement on its back from Gadi at 
Thus ends this document. 

Signature 


Address 
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Specimen No. 3, 


1 

TftJT I 
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^ ^ 1,0 0 0^ t£)^ ^ 

*1^ ^«i ^t^l f^if^ i ^"*<11^ ^ft 

cw\ o aw ^b- at® 5it^?it^?n f^f?rt 

’r2i'5> ^ "gtn ff?iri ^fQ<i ^ 

I "so^ ^T^tp, F5 ■S's'sa 1 


*\V{ 

wtfi, 

^*ni 

■>&, at^, I 


1^ 

SL 


& 

15" 

1? 

pr 

F 

€ ~ 

|s»^ JR- 

^ e" 

g- 



?tl5T<l v£it ^fsn ^1 ^[jwi 1 

st 2?t^‘=lv -J^avstt Tf-fc^ I 


Note. Reproduced from Prof. S. N. Lala’a Modern Trade with the bind 
psnuiasion of the author. 


23 
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■ ' {Translation.) 

(Muddati Hundi.; 

[Obverse.] 

May Sri Durga protect us. 

Obedient servant Sj. Hari Charan Das 

Begs with many salutations to inform you 

That a hundi for Bs. 1,000 double of Rupees Rive Hundred (Rupees One 
thousand only) is issued upon you from this place. The amount has been 
deposited here by Sri Amarnath Basu. The Muddat is 25 days, and the grace 
is 3 days, i.o., in all 28 days. On the receipt of this Hundi, you please accept 
it and pay the sum to a person with credit on due date after the Muddac, and 
take receipt on the back of the Hundi. This is the prayer to your auspicious 
feet. Thus ends this Hundi . 

10th Ashar, 1335 B. S., Monday. 



[Reverse.] 



To 

The auspicious feet of the most Honoured 
Sj, Babu Jnanendra Nath Das 
15, Harrison Road, Calcutta. 

Received the full amount of this hundi from Babu Jnanendra Nath Das, 

Ramlal Hiralal 
9th Sravan 1335 B'. S. 
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( Transliteration . ) 


Specimen No. 4. 


[Obverse.] 

Hundi leni Bheja Amad 
Haji Sale Muhammad 
Bhai Sahanlal Munsilaljoga 


(Darsani Hundi.) 

Hundi lani bheja 

N 

Sohanlal Munsilal 
Jog Thakurdas Agyaram 


Sri Hari, 

Motjlal Parmananda Wardha. 


No. 426 

D / Parmananda ka Hundi likhe Mu jab sakardena 1" Siddha Sri Kalkatta 
Bandar subhasthane Bhai Sitalprasadji Kharag Prasadji Jog Sri wardha se 
likhi Motilal Parmananda ken Sri Jaygopal Banchijo uparancha Hundi Nag 1 
Ru 500 — Akhare Rupia Panch sauka neeme rupia Arhai sauka Duna Pura ithe 
Rakhya Amad Sale Muhammad Kachhi Pas Miti Magsarbadi 5 Pahuncha 
Turanta Naube shahjog Rupia Company Chalan ka Dijyo 1 Sam. 1986 Miti 
Magosir Badi 5 Gurubar Ta ; 21-11-29. 

[Reverse.] 

Rs 500— 

Neeme ka neeme sawasau ka chauguna Pura Ru P^nch sau kar Dijyo 

Sd, Thakmdas Agyram 

Hundi Bharpaya Sibkumarsingh 

\ 

Ta. 26-11-29. 

Magasarbadi 10. 


1" Bhai Sitalprasad Kharagprasad jog 
No. 30 Burtolla Street, Calcutta. 
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(Translatim.) 


[Obverse.] 

Haji Sale Muhammad sends 
brother Sohanlal Munshi- 
lal to receive the value of the 
bundi. 


Sohanlal Munshilal sends 
Thakurdas Agyaram to receive 
the value of the hundi. 


Sri Hari 

Mati Lai Parmanand Wardha, 


No. 426. Please accept according to writing in the Himdi of Parmananda 

In the prosperous, beautiful and auspicious port of Calcutta, to honoured 
brother vSital Prasad ICharkprasad written from Wardha by Moti Lai Parma- 
nanda whose greetings (Jay Gopal) you may be pleased to aceept, Further, 
one hundi for Ps. 500 in words rupees five hundred, full twice of Rs. 250 is 
drawn in favour of Ammad Hazi Sale Muhammad Kachhi on the 5th day of 
Magsir Badi ; immediately on the arrival of this hundi, you -will (please) 
pay the amount tliereof in current coin of the Company to the presenter 
after ascertaining his respectability. Sainbat 1986, 5th day of Magsir Badi, 
Thursday, dated 21/11/1929. 


[Reverse.] 

Rb. 500 

half of half Rs. 125 four times of which Rs. 500 

Sd/ — ^Thakurdas Agyaram. 

Received the full amount of hundi 

Sd/ — Sib Kumar Singh 

D. 26/11/29 
Margasir Badi 1 0 

Brother Sitalprasad ICharkprasad 

I 

No. 30, Bartola Street, Calcutta. 
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Muddati Hmndi. 


Specimen No. 5. 


( Transliteration.) 

Sri Ramji ~ 

Siddha Sri Kalkatta Subhasthane Bhai Sree Nathuram Bholaram Jog" 
Lekhi Bikaneer Se Tulsiram Rampratap ka Jaygopal Bancbeo Uparanch 
Hundi Kitta ak rupaiya 400 ankan rupaiya Cbarsoka neeme rupiya do so ka 
duna pura athe rakbiya RamJChandra Ramgopal ka pas miti Mahag Sudi 15 
Panaro Se mudat din 15 panero piche sahajog rupaiya Company chalanka 
dena, Sambat 1986. 

Sd/— Sampat din 


{Translation) 

In the prosperous, beautiful and auspicious town of Calcutta, to brother 
Nathuram Bholaram Avritten from Bikaneer by Tulsiram Rampratap whose 
greetings you may be pleased to accept. Further, one piece (Kitta) of hundi 
for Rs. 400, in words rupees fom hundred, twice of rupees two hundred fuU, is 
draAvn in favour of Ram Chandra Ram Gopoal. 15 (fifteen) days after the 15th 
day of Magh Sudi you Avill (please) pay the amount thereof in current coin of the 
Company to the presenter after ascertaining his respectability. 

Sambat 1986. Sd/ — Sampatdin. i 


Specimen No. 6. 


Purja. 

{Transliteration.) 

Bhai Sri Nathuram Tekal Chand se likhe Bhuramal Gopinath ka Ram Ram 
Banchiyo upranch Ru 500 Akhre Panch So tumhare pas liya jekara beyaj dar 
6 as hisab bhejaehh so laileja Rupaiya jamadarne diadejo miti 30 ko karochee 
1986 sal miti Mahag. 

• Dastkhat 

Sd/ — Sawanlal Nahata. 

1 


{Translatimi) 

Honoured brother Nathuram Tekal Chand be pleased to accept the greetings 
(Ram Ram) of Bhuramal Gopinath. Further Rs. 500, in words rupees five 
hundred, is being taken from you, the interest on which at the rate of 6 as is 
«ent herewith. Please accept it and pay the money to Jamadar, dated 30th 
day of Magh 1986 Sal. 


Sd/ — Sawanlal Nahata. 
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APPENDIX XI. 


S|»ciniens ot soma Document, used by n lonn office in granting ioans. 



Specimen No, 1 
Hundi. . 






'51? 


51? 


i'O JpT 


:>'0 JR 


^n? 

'5iTf^ ^C5 51? ^5r I 'srr^ 'sitfiNf^ 

fFR 5ic?<j ^ 'srrfii^ ^ ^5TfOT'‘^3ii5 i 

^ 5^,^ ^ ^^1 511 5(f?c'?r?[ ^ ^ ^ ^C‘‘it«( 5?i 

5wl5i ^ f^’‘f fe5j ^?r W cffR 

f^5f . f%^ 1%5r<f C2f9f3I f^C57 ^ 5<?^ ^ to ^ 

*f5wl ‘2ff5 to? 5r( f^<rl fet^l 3^1c?r i 
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[Translalion) 

Jamalpore Loan Office, Limited, 
Office at Town Jamalpur. 

(Date on which the loan is promised to he repayed) (Date on which the 

loan is taken) 

To 

(Name) 

(Address) 

I take on loan from the Jamalpore Loan Office Ltd,, a sura of Rs. . You 
promise to pay wthin days from date the said sum to the said Office or 
order. If the said sum he not repaid on or before the said date, then you shall 
pay to the said Loan Office interest at the rate of per cent, per every thirty 
days after that date for the period during which loan is not repaid ; hut if the 
mterest be paid in advance on or before the first day of every days, you 

shall instead of paying the interest at the rate of for every thirty days 
pay it at the rate of 

(Address including thana and district) (Name) 


(Father’s name) 
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Specimen No. 2 . 

Promissory Note. 


i) 


c^rpi fiitos 


^t{% r.^'<"‘j 

fs^ri 

'Sftiwm ^ c¥f’’5tf% 

^ftwc^ T. ^ 

5l5fif ir^if^ ;|f%il1 ^f?[C''®f| (7f, ^ C^l*’5fl% 

wi?r ’•twai (srf^ 'So 

5Tf^ 5tfl^t5iti5 ■^i^i:‘‘rf« "^1%^ 1 "513 ^ jp’stf'fJi 
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{Translalioii) 


To 

Messrs. The Jamalpore Loan Office, Ltd. 

Registered Office at Town Jamalpore. 


Written by 

Father’s name . . 

Caste 

Profession 

Residence 

Pergaua 

Station 

District 


Whose handnote is this and tlie transaction commences thus : — 

Having received in cash to meet my requirements directly from the funds of 
the said Company at its office at through iMr. I promise- 

to pay on demand the whole sum with interest at the rate of Rs. per 

every thirty days as fixed by the resolution of the Directors of the Company at 
their meeting held on the 7th Pous, 1323 B.S. to this effect I hereby execute this 
handnote. Here ends this document. 
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Specimsn No. 2. 

Promissory Note. 




N%? ^ 





cr^"] 


Jii; 


<1? 


fs^rl 

3I^*fC<ra ^sflWCvs To ^ 

^twal <2tf% 'So fe 

5Tff^ ^f^c-rfsj I <it^wc<«r '$1® ^ Ji«W 


fif^ir^ I tf^— 
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{Translation) 


To 

Messrs. The Jaraalpore Loan Office, Ltd. 

Registered Office at Town Jamalpore. 


Written by 
Father’s name . . 
Caste 
Profession 
Residence . , 

Pergana , . 

Station ; 

District 


Whose handnote is this and the tran.saction commences thus : — 

Having received in cash to meet my requirements directly from the funds of 
the said Company at its office at through IMr. I promise- 

to pay on demand the whole sum with interest at the rate of Rs. per 

every thirty days as fixed by the resolution of the Directors of the Company at 
their meeting held on the 7th Pous, 1323 B.S. to this olfect I hereby execute this 
handnote. Here ends this document. 


(Signature) 
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Specimen No. 3. 

Simple Bond. 


^ Ccft^ 'srifwm 

^ oo fe jpf^cjj ^-j ^srfTftora fst^' 

fw^ I ^tu^n ^<ir^ m f^vi3{t^ 

5it?i ^ 

•5211% vso 1%:^<l ^ \st^ C^t'l'S '^flW TtWsI =^Pf TO c2lf% 

«o 1WT n^o i£t-^ "51^1 71^ ^-H I, _ =gpf vTOi 

f^TO fS^ 'QUf'^ltl^^ W "51^ w -Sitf j ^ I ^1 

■5rt^ ^w ^mr% =g,pf ^it^j 

tiTi ^BT "S ^tft =^p?tfl, C^PItfl, 

51^1% 5jtfi ?,t<if% c^1t;^<i f?.5it5s^<,^i 'srfwH ^1%n "itflr^pp i 

^wr?r =^"5 ^tiif% cwt^ >1^^ 

7j^f% fw\Pi 1 ^’2if%f ^T?ff^ c'wtrwi f 52ii:?rtwpT 

’ftfli:^, ^ 's?rffl''‘ri^ 

^t^ti'S c^tPT >^1^1 »<1 1 ■■‘itlra '3 

I tf^— 

’iPl 


^Jitfl' 
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(Translation) 


Thus begins the transaction. Having received this day directly from the 
funds of the Loan Office through Sj. of the Office 

Ls. Rupees cash on loan to meet some requirement, I 

promise to pay interest at the rate of per cent for every 30 days up to the 
date of the final repayment of the whole amount. The time allowed for the^ 
repayment of the amount is days from date i.e., I shall pay off the whole 

debt with interest due thereon -For advance payment of interest, I shall 
take a proper ‘ cash extract ’ under the rules of the Company ; no plea of 
payment will be admitted by the Company without this cash extract. If I do 
not pay amicably the amount together Avith interest due thereon, you will be 
at liberty to realise the Avhole amount with interest, cost of suit, and interest on 
the decretal amount by attachment and sale of all movable and immovable 
properties including raiyati jotes standing in my own name or in the name of 
my benamdars in execution of a decree issued by the Court. Under the said 
conditions I do hereby give my consent to the sale of the lands appertaining to 
my raiyati jotes, and by virtue of this consent you will be able if necessary 
to attach and put up to auction my raiyati jotes, and my heirs, representatives 
and successors in interest shall not be able to raise any objection to same, and 
such objection even if raised will not be valid. To this effect, I of my own free 
will, in sound mind and body, execute this bond. Here ends this document. 


Year 


date 


Witnesses 


Writer 
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Specimen No. 4. 

Mortgage Bond. 

^5rr%5T?i (ffjt^T '5rt%>{^ 
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(Translation) ' 

Thus begins the transaction. I have received this day directly from the 
funds of the Company through Sj of the Company 

Es. ' Eupees cash in full on loan to meet some requirement. 

The interest will run at the rate of per cent for every 30 days up to the 
liquidation of the full amount. The time allowed for final repayment is 
days from the date of this document i.e. I shall pay the full amount with 
interest on Por advance payment of interest I shall get a discount at 

the rate of Ee. 1-9-0 per cent for every 30 days or multiple thereof For every 
payment on account of capital or interest, I shall take the cash extract as 
prescribed by the Company ; without it, no plea of payment will be admitted. 
As security of my debt, I do hereby mortgage the properties belonging to me 
as detailed in the Schedule which I enjoy as per details given below. If 
the amount be not paid up amicably, you will be at liberty to realise the whole 
amount with interest due thereon, the cost of the suit, and the interest on the 
decretal amount by attachment and sale of the mortgaged properties in 
execution of the decree obtained in the suit brought for the purpose. If the 
whole amount be not realised in this way, you will realize the balance due to the 
Company by the attachment and sale of other movable and immovable 
properties standing in my own name or in the name of any other person as my 
benamdar or from my body. There is no encumbrance upon this property by 
way of mortgage, conditional sale, chaukani or otherwise. If in future it 
transpires that the property bears any encumbrance or charge or if there appears 
’to be any defect or want of title in the property or any part thereof, I shall be 
liable to criminal prosecution and myself and my heirs, representatives and 
sucessors in interest, shall be liable to make up the loss which the Company 
may incur. I shall regularly pay the rent and cesses due on account of the 
mortgaged property. If the mortgaged property be at any time put to 
execution sale on account of arrears of rent and cesses, the Company will get the 
sinplus money. If the mortgaged land be acquired by Government the 
Company Avill get the compensation. The mortgaged property is in my Khas 
possession and will remain so until all the dues are paid up. I shall not be 
able to transfer, mortgage or create any encumbrance or charge upon the 
property or relinquish the same in favour of superior landlord, and if I do so,, 
it will be null and void. I shall maintain the boundaries of the mortgaged 

properties. 

AU the stipulations and terms of this mortgage deed will remain binding 
upon me as well as my heirs, representatives, and sucessors in interest. To the 
after receiving the full amount in cash, I of my own free will and in 
sound body and mind do h^ereby execute this mortgage deed. This the day 
® . Thus ends the document. 


(Schedule of mortgaged property.! 



APPENDIX XII.. 


List of gentlemen conducting intensive village survey and of the villages 

surveyed. 


Village. 


Sultanpur 


2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
6 . 
6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 


1 . 


2 . 


4 . 


Name. 

District Birbhum. 

Rai A. C. Banerjee Bahadur, Chairman, District 
Boaixl. 

Mr. Jogesh Ch. Rai, District Agricultural Officer Singur 
Mr. Ali Hossain Bhuiyan, Circle Officer . . Nagari 
Mr. Naresh Ch. Sen, Co-operative Inspector Tantipara 
Mr. Abdul Azim, Vice-Chairman, District Board Sekadda 

Mr. Abdul Halim, Co-operative Inspector . . Md. Bazar 

Dr. U. N. Chose, District Health Officer, Bir- Matpalsa 
bhum. 

Mr. Bidyut Kvunar Raha, Sub-Deputy Collector Tilpara 

Mr. Sashi Bhusan Chatterjee, Member, District Bahjiri 
Board. 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Sen Gupta, Principal, 

Krishna Chandra College, Hetampur. 

Mr. Debondra Natli Chakravarty, Circle Officer. 


Jaspur 

Paigora 
garia. 
Batikar 
Nanasole 
Raipur 

Bahiri 

Gopalpur 

Sahugram 


Police-station. 

Suri. 

Suri. 

Ra|nagar. 

Ditto. 

Md. Bazar. 

Ditto. 

Sainthia. 

Ditto. 

Dubrajpur. 

Ditto. 


Mr. Kshitish Ch. Mitra, Secretary, Central Bank 

Mr. Abdul Hye, Co-operative Inspector 

Superintendent, VUlago Reconstruction, Sri- 
niketan. 

Jlr. Jyoti Baran Chakravarty, Circle Officer 

Mr. Jyoti Baran Chakravarty, Circle Officer 

Mr. Tara Sankar Banerji, Vice-Chairman, Union 
Boa id, Labpur. 

Mr. Anadi Kinkar Roy, Chairman, Local Board . . 

Mr. Hari Sadan Mukherji, Circle Officer 

Mr. Kalika Ranjan Mitra, Co-operative Inspector 

Sir. Lalit Kumar Dutt, Peripatetic Weaving 
Instructor. 

Mr. Niradbaran Bhattacharjya, Circle Officer . . 

Mr. Upendra Nath Roy, Vice-Chairman, Local 
Board 

Mr. Manomohan Barua, Co-operative Inspector 

Mr. Niradbaran Bhattacharjya, Circle Officer . . 

Mr. Raj Kumar Singh, Member, District Board 

District Nadia. 

Mr. Indubhusan Bhaduri, Secretary, Central Jahangirpur 
Co-operative Bank. 

Mr. Dinesh Chandra Chatterjee, Inspector, of Dhubulia 
Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Nandalal Bose, Vice-President, Union Boa^, Plassey 
assisted by Mr. Jyan Ranjan Mukherjee, 

Circle Officer. 

Mr. Ramesh Chandra Sinha, Assistant Bhaluka 
Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, 

Krishnagar. 


Ken- Khoirasole. 

. . Illambazar. 
. . Ditto. 

. . Bolpur. 

. . Ditto. 

. . Labpur. 

. Ditto. 


Bandar, Fateh- Nanur. 
pur. 

Mohula, Goala Moureswar. 
Barsal . . Rampurhat. 

Bhatina . . Ditto. 


Siura 

Simulandi 

Laknamara 

Bhadiswar 

Murarai 


Nalhati. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Murarai. 

Ditto. 


Krishnagar. 

Ditto. 

Kaliganj. 

Ditto. 
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Name. 

5. Mr. Nani Gopal Mitra, Inspector, Co-operative 

Industrial. 

6. Mr. Jnan Eanjan Mukherjee, Circle Officer 

7. Mr. Sachindranath Adhikari, Auditor, Co- 

operative Society. 

8. Dr, Hiralal Banerjee, District Health Officer 

9. Mr. Murari Mohan Sarkar, District Board 

Overseer. 

10. Mr. Surendra Nath De, Circle Officer, and Mr. 

S. Dutt, i.c.s. 

11. Mr. Surendra Nath De, Sub-Deputy Collector .. 

12. - Mr. S. K. Chatterjee, Assistant Magistrate, 

and Mr. S. N. De, Circle Officer. 

13. Mr. Birinchi Lai Roy, Circle Officer 

14. Mr. Suresh Kiunar Mukerjee, Supervisor, 

Central Bank. 

15. Collectorate Kanango . . 


Village. 

Matiari 

Birpur 

Majhergram 

Arangsarisa 

Ranabandha 


Police-station- 

Kaliganj. 

. Nakashipara- 
Ditto. 


Chapra. 

Ditto. 


Teorkhali . . Nabadwip- 


Nidaya 

Badkulla 

Mamjoani 

Digambarpur 

Adityapur 


Ditto- 

Hanskhali- 

Ditto. 

Elissenganj- 

Ditto.. 


District Bogra. 

1. Dr. Jogendra Chandra Choudhury, Vice- Malancha . . Panchbibi- 

Chairman, District Board. 

2. Rai Sahib Kumud Chandra Das, Merchant, Ratanpur . . Khetlal. 

President, Union Board, Hili. 

3. MoulviNadirali, Organisor of Local Ganamandal Hatsahar .. Ditto- 

4. Moulvi Maniruddin Shaikh, b.l.. Pleader, Karimpur . . Ditto- 

P. 0. Khetlal. 

-5. Motilvi Asadulla, President, Mokamtola Union Chakpara . . Shibgunj. 

Board. 

6. Moulvi Maniruddin Ahmed, Jotedar .. Mohabala .. Ditto- 

7. Babu Binode Gobinda Das, President Union Bhutiapara . . Jaipurhat- 

Board. 

8. Babu Anadinath Sarkar, Manager, Jai- Khanjanpur . . Ditto- 

pur Government Estates. 

9. Babu Bijoy Chandra Kundu, Head Master, Keshorta . . Adamdighi- 

H. E. School, and President, Union Board. 

10. Moulvi Afazulla Talukdar, President, Union Bhikni . . Ditto. 

Board. 

11. Moulvi Nabiruddin Talukdar, b.l.. Pleader, Mahismurda . . Dupchanchia- 

son of the President, Union Board. 

12. Moulvi Khorsad Ali Choudhury, Presi- Talora . . Ditto. 

dent. Union Board. 

13. Moulvi Fazlur Rahman, Circle Officer . . Gerail . . Ditto- 

14. Moulvi Rajikul Islam, Inspector, Co-operative Durgapur . . Kahaloo. 

Societies. 

15. Moulvi Raisuddin Talukdar, Headmaster, M. E. Dharampur . . Ditto- 

School. 

16. Moulvi Habibar Rahaman, b.a., Zamindar . . Malgram . . Ditto. 

17. Babu Jogendra Nath Sarkar, Rai Saheb, Zamin- Malda. .. Bogra. 

dar. 

18. Moulvi Abdul Bari, b.l.. Pleader, Secretary, Joybhoga . . Ditto- 

Padmapara Central Co-operative Bank. 

19. Moulvi Abdul Karim, President, Union Board . . Saghatia . . Gabtali. 

^<0. MouKi Md. Ibrahim, Khan Sahib, Secretary, Chamurgachha Ditto, 

Central Co-operative Bank, Bogra. 

21. Babu Anath Gopal Sen, b.l., Maugar, Digha- ‘Rahuadha .. S ’ 
pati Raj. 





Name. 

■22. Mniilvi Jfasiraucizzaman Talukclar 
23. Moulvi Muhammad Ibrahim, b l 

2o. Bohari Sarimr, b.b.. Manager, Taras 


Village. 

Bahalgacheha 
Pinderhafci 
Bhankunthi . 

Kalyani 


Police-station, 

Dhunot. 

Ditto. 

Sherpur 

Ditto. 


1 . 

2 . 

-.3. 

■ 1 . 

t). 

•7. 

. 8 . 

0 . 


l>ititr{cl Myjneiviingh. 

Babu SurendraNath Sen, d.t,. 

’ ^ •• •• 

Babu Kamini Kanta Biiattacharjce, n i. 

Mauivi Momin Uddin Ahmed, Soorotar\', Sarisa- 
bari Central Bunk. • 

Mauivi Muhammad Hafezuddin 
Slanlvi jMahummad Akhtrozzaman 

Babu Puma Chandra Ghoso, President, Union 
Board. 


Pathalia 
Phulbaria ... 
Mu/bari 

Tarakandi 
Krishnapur 
Bandhal Talki 


Mauivi iVlusarafy Tlossain, Mcmlwr, District Islampur 

Board. President, Union Board. ,Moiiza JalJaj. 

Babu ^loluni Mohon Bnnerjce, Circle OlTicer . . Napiterchar 

(Monza Sharma- 

Rai Sahib Akliay Kumar Son, i\Ianagor, Gouripur ChTkdalia 
Estate. 


•Tainalpur. 

Ditto. 

Sarisabari 

Sarisabari. 

Kakhla. 

Ditto. 

Islampur. 

Ditto. 

Melandaha, 


30, Babu Agniswar Roy, Muktear .. .. Melandaha .. Ditto. 

11. Mauivi Reaz Uddin Ahmed, Secretary, Madar- Balijuri (Ba. Madareani 

pani Central Bank, lathbhara). 

12. Mauivi Rafat Uddin Talukdar, President, Union Fazilpur .. Ditto 

Board. 


, 13. Babu Himangsu Jyoti aiazumdar. Circle Officer, Sapmari . . Sherpur. 

Sherpur. 

14. Mauivi .Jarosed Ali, Pre.sident, Union Board . . Kamaria . . Ditto. 

I.*}. Mauivi Nazirul Haque, Supervisor, Central Bank Rajnagar . . Nalitabari. 

Iff. BabuSatishChandraRay, President, Union Board Garkanda ,. Ditto. 

,17. aiaulvi MuzaRnrHossain, Director, Co-operative Clnmiapara .. Dewanganj. 
Bank, 


48. Mauivi Azizar Rahaman.M i,.c.. Member, District Filokhya .. Ditto. 
Board. 

1 9. Mauivi Galara Muhammad, Muktear . . Sribardi . . Sribardi. 

20 Mauivi Kafil Uddin Ahmed, President, Union Rani Simul . . Ditto. 

Board. 

District Tippera, 

l Babu JajneswarBardhan, President, Union Board Asikati .. Chandpur. 

*2. Mauivi Sernjul Hmi Choudhury, Co-operative Sobhanpur Ditto. 

Inspector. 

"3. Mauivi Tafazzal Hossain, Secretary, Chandpur Rupsa- . . Faridgunj. 

CentraLBank. 

-4. Babu Ffripendra Mohon Chakravarty, Circle Char Basanta Ditto. 

Officer. 

.6. Mauivi Golam Rahaman Khan, Secretarj', Matlab Ludhua . . Matlab. 
Central Bank. 

-0. Mauivi Ahmad Razzak Choudhury . . Kalipur . . Matlab. 

1, Mauivi Amin Mean, Hajiganj .. Doalia .. Hajiganj. 

•8. Babu Rup Chandra Saha, President, Union Dherara . . Ditto. 

Board and Head Master. ' 

■0- Mauivi Md. Karamat Ali Miah, Central Co-opera- Doghar .. Kachua. 

five Bank r Chandpur k 

10. Mauivi Saiyed Fazl-ur Rahman, Senior Supetvi- Gohat . . Kachua. 

•sor, Chandpur Central Bank. 
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